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THE IRISH CHURCH AND THE APPROPRIATION CLAUSE. 


Tne appropriation clause is not, it 
seems, as yet finally agreed on by the 
Whig ministers themselves. Having 
failed to force it upon the House of 
Lords, during the last session, an op- 
portunity was given them of seeing 
how it would be relished by the coun- 
try at large, and the result has been, 
that a very considerable degree of dis- 
satisfaction was evinced respecting it, 
even by their own supporters ; inso- 
much, that it now becomes doubtful 
whether the support of O’Connell and 
the tail, of which it was considered 
the price, may not be found to be too 
dearly purchased. 

Lord. Melbourne and his colleagues 
were wrong in calculating on the same 
indifference respecting the security or 
the existence of the Church of Eng- 
land, amongst the great body of the 
Whigs, which was felt by themselves, 
There are many of that body, who by 
no means look upon religion as a farce. 
There aré many of them who regard 
an established form of Christianity as 
indispensible to the efficient mainte- 
nance and the effective promulgation 
of pure and undefiled religion. There 
are many of them who are as strongly 
opposed to the voluntary system in 
religion, as they are to the low, 
levelling, radical system in politics, 
and whose eyes have been open- 
ed, by the premature attack upon 
the rights of the Church, to the de- 
signs which are entertained against 
our monarchical constitution. And of 


these no inconsiderable number have 
already intimated their impressions to 
the noble premier, in a manner which 
renders very doubtful, at present, the 
policy of persevering in the appropri- 
ation clause. Accordingly, it has, we 
understand,. been made a matter of 
cabinet deliberation, whether that 
clause is to be retained or not, in the 
forthcoming bill respecting the Church 
Establishment in this country ; and ‘t6 
this hour, we believe, thé quéstion is 
undecided. Under these . cireum- 
stances we have thought it right té 
bring the case of the Irish Chureh 
again under the consideration of our . 
readers, and offer such further reasons 
against the ministerial project, ay may, 
at least, serve to vindicate ourselves 
from being silently consenting parties 
to a measure of sacrilege and spoliation, 
The new light which is said to have 
broken in upon the ministry, and which 
causes some amongst them to waver 
in their resolves, is reported to have 
proceeded from a memorial which ori- 
ginated amongst ourselves; dnd upon 
which, therefore, it is but fitting. that 
we should bestow a brief attention. 
Our readers will, at onee, anticipate 
that we allude to a production got up 
under the patronage of his Grace the 
Avchbishop of Dublin, and intended 
to constitute, if adopted by any consi- 
derable number of the clergy, a me- 
morial to be presented to the King, 
praying his Majesty to take the state 
of the Irish Church into his gracious 
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consideration, with a view to the 
adoption of such remedies as would 
be most likely to meet the peculiar 
grievances under which it labours. 

The memorial laments that the 
Church has been hitherto left without 
the power “of re-constituting, from 
time to time, according to circum- 
stances, the districts committed to the 
charge of the several incumbents, or of 
apportioning income, with any refer- 
ence to the duties appointed to each.” 
Of course, one prayer of the memorial 
is, that this power should be accorded. 
It is, also, desired that the bishop “ be 
allowed to nominate ecclesiastical 
commissioners, who shall be consti- 
tuted into a body corporate,” with a 
power to levy the revenues of the 
church, and make such a distribution 
of them, preserving vested interests, as 
to them might seem expedient. 

For the completeness of this ar- 
rangement, it would be necessary that 
lay patronage should be abolished, and 
the King is entreated to relinquish the 
few livings at present in his gift, ar- 
rangements being at the same time 
made for the purchase of all other lay 
ad vowsons. 

It is further suggested, “that go- 
vernment should purchase the whole 
tithes of Ireland, substituting for them a 
land tax, whose proceeds might be ap- 
plied to those several local expenses 
in Ireland, which are now defrayed 
out of the revenues of the united em- 


pire.” And it is stated that this pur- 
chase might be effected on terms 
which would leave the nation a very 
considerable gainer ; “while the pur- 
chase-money, in the hands of the ec- 
clesiastical commissioners, would, if 
employed by them in the manner pro- 
posed, produce a revenue nearly equal 
to the aggregate amount of the pre- 
sent income of incumbents.” 

Sueh was the substance of this me- 
morial, which is said to have furnished 
ministers with a hope of arranging the 
tithe question in Ireland, without 
having recourse to the obnoxious ap- 
propriation clause, but which was only 
regarded, by a vast majority of the 
clergy here, as a new and a more spe- 
cious project of confiscation.* 

Against this memorial a protest was 
framed and sigued by such an over- 
whelming majority of the clergy of Ire- 
land, as may be said to stamp the pro- 
position of the plans of the memorialists 
with their almost unanimous censure.— 
Nothing else, we are bound to say, 
could have been expected. The very 
wording of the memorial was calcula- 
ted to excite the greatest suspicion in 
the minds of all who are cea 
opposed to the secularization of chure 
property, and the quarter from which 
it emanated, was not well calculated to 
remove the distrust. No opportunity 
was given to the clergy of canvassing 
the plan, or of poiuting out objections 
to its details—and they were called on 


*The following affords a fuller and clearer explanation of that part of the me- 


morial which excited most suspicion, than before appeared. We extract it from the 
third report of the commissioners for inquiring into the condition of the poorer 


classes in Ireland :—- 


« The tithe composition payable for the whole titheable land of Ireland amounts 
to about 665,000/. a-year, of this about 555,000/. is for ecclesiastical, 110,000/. for 


lay tithe. 


«“ The highest value set upon tithe composition has been 16 years’ purchase. 
«“ The whole tithe composition, purchased at 16 years’ purchase, would amount to 


10,640,0000. 


« A government annuity of 352,000/. sold at the present price of three per cent. 
consols, would produce something more than 10,640,0001. 

«Thus, if the government purchased up the tithe composition, it would pay for it 
10,640,000/., and it could raise this sum by the sale of a perpetual annuity of 


352.0001 


“ Therefore, if the state purchased the tithe composition, and then vested it in 


the poor-law commissioners as a fund for the relief of the poor, charged with an 
annuity equal to that which the state had to grant in order to raise the money for 
purchasing it, there would be a surplus of 313,000/. a-year, applicable to the pur- 
poses of the national rate we have recommended, while the 10,640,000/. might be 
invested in the purchase of rent-charges in Ireland, which would tend to reduce the 
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either to accept it as it issued from the 
bureau of a particular party, or to reject 
it altogether. 

The judgment of the clergy of Ire- 
land has been pronounced upon the 
memorial as a whole—and in that judg- 
ment we concur. The memorial was 
injudiciously prepared, and indiscreetly 
put forward to the public—and the 
plans of those who supported it were 
put forward with such minute accuracy 
of detail, and mixed up with pfoposi- 
tions at ouce so startling and so irrele- 
vant, that very few could be expected 
to regard it without suspicion. 

We are not at all disposed to revive 
the controversy upon this subject—it is 
much better for the church that it 
should be at rest; but there are two 
points upon whichthe memorial seemed 
based, which it may be well to present 
to the friends of the church, separated 
from all the questionable matter, with 
which the framers so unfortunately 
and so unnecessarily encumbered them. 
These points are—first, whether it 
might not be advantageous that the 
church herself should possess the power 
of altering the divisions of ecclesiasti- 
cal districts—and, secondly, whether 
the income of the clergy might not 
be much more conveniently levied 
by congregating several parishes into 
ecclesiastical corporations aggregate, 
than by leaving it to each individual 
incumbent to collect his income as an 
ecclesiastical corporation sole. 

These are the points in the memo- 
rial which were really important, and 
we cannot but regret that they were 
not presented to the clergy in their 
simplicity, and presented too in a 
manner that would have allowed more 
time for consideration. Had such 
been the case, it might have met, 
from the clergy at large, with a very 
different reception. 

With respect tothe first point, we con- 
ceive thatthere can be very little doubt. 
The spoliating policy of former times 
deprived the church of much of its 
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income, and necessitated, in a manner, 
those divisions of parishes which have 
since given so much offence. Large 
tracts of country thus became united, 
for the purpose of compensating, by 
an increase in tithes of one kind, for 
the loss which was sustained by the 
clergyman in the extinction of tithes 
of another. At first, the unions thus 
created were no more than sufficient 
for the adequate maintenance of the 
incumbents ; but, in process of time, 
as tillage increased, the incomes aug- 
mented, until, in some instances, they 
were as disproportionably large, as 
they had, at first, been scanty or in- 
considerable. As this improvement 
took place very gradually, so it was 
unnoticed for a very considerable time; 
and as it was also very various, in some 
places more, in others less, while there 
were not a few parishes in which, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, the 
income of the clergyman had _ posi- 
tively declined, the anomalies which 
were apparent in the assignment of ec- 
clesiastical duties, and the distribution 
of ecclesiastical revenues, were but 
too well calculated to give rise to grave 
objections. 

It not unfrequently happened that a 
country parish, where the Protestant pa- 
rishioners were very few, yielded a very 
large revenue to the clergymen, while a 
town parish, not many miles distant, 
where the parishioners were very nume- 
rous, yieldedavery small one. The inci- 
dental expenses were also disproportion- 
ate to the demands respectively made up- 
on the town and the country incumbent ; 
the one, from his small means, being 
constantly called upon to contribute 
more largely to the various local cha- 
rities in his neighbourhood, than his 
more richly endowed brother, whose 
liabilities seemed to be inversely as his 
income. This was and is a great evil. 
And, when it is considered that the 
nature of his duties requires a higher 
degree of ability on the part of the 
individual who officiates for a town 


interest of money, and enable landlords advantageously to pay off incumbrances 


upon their estates. 


“ The gain, it will be observed, would result entirely from the difference in value 
between a government annuity and tithe composition ; the former being worth about 


30 years’ purchase, and the latter 16.” 
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congregation, making it almost abso- 
lutely necessary for him to keep a 
curate, if he would do justice to his 
discourses, and render the practice of 
daily ministration amongst his pa- 
rishioners compatible with his duties 
on Sunday, it will be seen at once that 
the proportions between the incomes 
of certain town and country parishes 
ought to be directly reversed, and that 
the large income should be assigned to 
the man whose duties are important 
and whose parishioners are numerous, 
while the small income should be allo- 
cated to him whose labours are lighter, 
and thecalls upon whom are less urgent. 

If we are told that it is the duty of 
the state to provide for the obvious 
deficiency in the one case, without 
trenching on the apparent excess in the 
other, our reply is, that it is idle to dis- 
cuss the propriety of a course which will, 
undoubtedly, not beadopted. Whatever 
may be taken from the church by the 
rapacity, nothing will now be added 
to it by the bounty of the state ; and 
if any improvement take place in its 
condition, it must arise from such in- 
ternal arrangements as may enable it 
to reappropriate the property of which 
it is possessed to the most advantage. 
It is, therefore, our fixed persuasion, 
that such powers of redistribution, as 
are contemplated in the memorial, 
should be conceded, and that the 
church should itself be enabled to re- 
move those inequalities, and to correct 
those anomalies by which its efficiency 
is so much obstructed. We are, indeed, 
of opinion that other measures, not 
coutemplated in the memorial, should 
also be had recourse to, for the purpose 
of readering that measure perfectly 
safe. Whether these should consist 
in the revival of the convocation, or in 
some modification in the mode of ap- 
puinting bishops, it would be beside 
our purpose at present to Say. But as 
it is, obviously, only reasonable that in 
proportion as the responsibility of 
bishops is increased, (und increased it 
would be to a very great extent by the 
new powers of distribution,) in the 
same proportion should care be taken 
that none but fit and proper persons 
were appointed to that sacred office, it 
is our opinion that some arrangement 
upon this subject, which would give sa- 
tisfaction to the friends of the church, 
would be indispensible as a preliminary 


to their approval of a measure, which 
must exercise so important an influence 
upon its condition, whether for good 
or for evil, 

With respect to the second point 
to which we have alluded we shall 
not say many words, as it is founded 
upon the plan proposed before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords respect- 
ing a commutation of tithes, to which 
we have, on a former occasion, called 
the attention of our readers. 

There can be no doubt that pecu- 
niary dealings between a rector and 
his parishioners are inconvenient ; and 
that they have often given rise to strife 
and to divisions, by which his ministe- 
rial usefulness has been impeded. On 
the other hand, for the efficiency and 
the permanency of religious miuistra- 
tion, it is necessary that we should have 
a propertied clergy, not dependent 
for their support upon the views of a 
minister, the temper of a legislature, 
or the caprices of the people. It was 
fur the purpose of securing these latter 
objects that the inconveniences inci- 
dental to the mode adopted for levying 
the incomes of the clergy were en- 
dured ; but no one would say that if a 
mode were devised by which these in- 
conveniences might be avoided, while 
yet the property of the clergy was 
completely secured, and even still more 
effectually placed beyond the reach of 
accident, it should not be considered a 
very great boon ;—and it does appear to 
us that the best friends of the church 
ought to be the readiest to accede to a 


plan productive of so many advantages. - 


Now, our readers are aware that 
this merit we are disposed to ascribe, 
in a considerable degree, to the plan of 
his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
His proposal, as detailed in his parlia- 
mentary evidence, was, to congregate 
parishes into corporate unions, and to 
place their temporal concerns under the 
management of agents, who would act 
between the tithe-payers and the incum- 
bents, as the burser of a university acts 
between the fellows and the tenantr 
who hold their lands ; being armed wit 
full power for collecting the tithe or 
rents, and obliged to make a due re- 
turn, to the respective proprietors, of 
the sums thus collected. 

Thus, as it appears to us, the clergy- 
man would be separated from all pe- 
cuniary contact with his parishioners, 


— 
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and his property would be more effec- 
tually secured than it was before. It 
is generally admitted that the clergy- 
man is not a hard man to deal with, 
and that, consequently, advantage is 
taken of his facility, by individuals who 
have no fair claims upon his forbear- 
ance, and who are much better able to 
pay his tithes, than he is to go without 
them. This is a frequent case ; and 
the losses which are thus incurred, 
frequently disable him from relieving 
cases of real misery. Now, no such 
losses would be incurred under the 
arrangement which has been proposed, 
where the parties, disposed to act col- 
lusively, or threatening violence, or 
simulating distress, would not have 
to deal with a benevolent and inex- 
perienced man, who, for peace sake, 
was willing to forego his right, but with 
one whose sagacity was not to be de- 
eeived, and whose skill enabled him to 
baffle fraud, while the powers with 
which he was armed, enabled him 
to defy resistance. Refractory de- 
faulters would soon find the differ- 
ence between dealing with the incum- 
bent of a single parish, and the repre- 
sentative of many parishes chartered 
as a corporation; and as a highway- 
man, who will not scruple to stop a 
single foot passenger, will yet hesitate 
long before he ventures to attack a mail 
coach, so we are persuaded a similar 
degree of forbearance would be evinced 
on the part of many who now make no 
scruple of harassing the clergyman by 
vexatious and fraudulent proceedings, 
if they were equally convinced, that, 
in the long run, they must themselves 
be the greatest sufferers by such con- 
duct. 

This too must be remarked be- 
tween the plan developed by the 
Archbishop before the parliamentary 
committee, and that embodied in the 
document to which we have referred, 
there is this great, and by no means 
unimportant difference, that the one 
contemplated several, the other but a 
single ecclesiastical corporation. It 
is a very different thing to permit a 
diocesan synod, or the dean and 
chapter of a cathedral—to act as a cor- 
poration for collecting the church re- 
venues throughout each diocese-—and 
concentrating all the property of the 
church in a board of delegates in 
Dublin. 
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The existence of lay patronage in 
the church is, in many cases, a serious 
evil ; and yet the degree in which, par- 
ticularly in England, it has been found, 
when in good bands, a corrective’ of 
other evils, has indisposed many to 
consent to its abolition, until, at least, 
our ecclesiastical regimen has been put 
upon a footing which would afford 
some sufficient guarantee against the 
nepotism or secularity of our spiritual 
rulers. That many of our bishops are 
disinterested and discriminating, we 
are gratified at being enabled very 
confidently to affirm; but that the re- 
cent alteration which the character of 
the legislature has undergone, and the 
changes which have taken place in 
the constitution, render unfit appoint- 
ments to that high office but too likely, 
cannot be denied ; and many are of 
opinion, that any abuse of lay patron- 
age which might be committed by 
churchmen, could not be worse than 
that which might be calculated upon 
as the natural and necessary result of 
the ascendancy of a popish and dis- 
senting faction in parliament. Upon 
this ground we conceive that that por- 
tion of the memorial which contem- 
plated the extinction of lay patronage 
by the purchase of advowsons, might 
not have had the very cordial appro- 
bation of many of the sincerest well- 
wishers of the church ; while even the 
proposal that the government livings 
should be relinquished by the crown, 
in favour of the bishops—that body 
being, as at present, entirely depen- 
dent upon government patronage—did 
not appear to present any very greatly 
increased chances of a more judicious 
or equitable disposa! of them than be- 
fore. 

Churchmen cannot now disguise 
from themselves that the prerogative 
of the crown has become the patron- 
age of the minister ; and as that minis- 
ter may be the church’s most deadly 
foe, the authority which was once its 
yrotection, because existing in the 
Oise of its friends, may now be its 
destruction, because lodged in the 
hands of its enemies. They cannot, 
therefore, suffer themselves to be 
cajoled by the thimble-rig policy on 
the part of his majesty’s responsible 
advisers, of merely transferring their 
ecclesiastical patronage to others who 
would be their own creatures, and 
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therefore, to all intents and purpbses, 
as obnoxious to suspicion as them- 
selves ; while we fully acknowledge that 
it is but reasonable that sincere church- 
men should be gratified by any measure 
which makes an a towards a 
more perfect state of ecclesiastical in- 
tegrity and independence. 

A pe motive with us in wish- 
ing that some arrangement, such as 
that which has been suggested, was at 
present made, arose from our desire 
that there should be a legislative re- 
cognition of church property, as such, 
which might be the foundation of a 
final adjustment which might protect 
it in future from spoliation. We do 
not at present contemplate the re- 
demption of tithes by a land-tax, or, in 
fact, any thing beyond the realization 
of the property of the clergy, and the 
placing it under the control of a 
greater or smaller number of aggre- 
gate corporations. These corporations 
should be so constituted, as that while 
they possessed powers of regulation 
and control, they possessed no powers 
for use or dominion; atid any acts of 
theirs tending to disappropriate church 
revenues from their legitimate uses, 
should be ipso facto null and void. 
This, we apprehend, would sufficiently 
guard aguinst the danger to be appre- 
hended from secularization; and the 
great advantage likely to arise from 
having the clergyman altogether disen- 
gaged from secular affairs, can hardly 
be too highly estimated by those who 
know how grievously even the best 
men have been let and hindered by the 
impediments which pecuniary trans- 
actions with their parishioners have 
thrown in the way of their daily iinis- 
trations. 

It has, we know, been said, that by 
Lord Stanley’s act these impediments 
must be, to a considerable degree, re- 
moved, inasmuch as the landlords, and 
not the tenantry, will hereafter become 
responsible for the payment of tithe. 
We cannot, however, but regard this 
view of the subject as fallacious. We 
can well remember the time when the 
objectors to tithe were much more fre- 

uently found amongst the gentry than 
the farmers. To the former, and not 
to the latter, the extinction of tithe 
must be a material object, inasmuch as 
they alone could hope to benefit per- 
manently by any subtraction from the 
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revenues of the church ; and their dis- 
position to connive at, and to facilitate 
such subtraction, could hardly be di- 
minished by a measure which would 
so considerably increase their liabilities 
to the demands of the clergy. We 
must consider that the individuals who 
would be thus burdened, are the indi- 
viduals in whose hands the powers of 
legislation would be placed, and that 
their consent would not be wanting to 
any measure by which the interests of 
the ehurch might be hereafter sacri- 
ficed to their own cupidity. They 
have, many of them, lived beyond 
their means—they have, many of them, 
exacted rents whieh their tenants are 
unable to pay—they are, many of them, 
apprehensive of a system of poor-laws 
which would necessarily cut deep into 
their incomes, and still further increase 
the embarrassments under which they 
labour. And, under these circumstances, 
both present and prospective, we would 
augur any thing but jinal settlement 
from a measure which threw upon them 
the whole responsibility for the pay- 
ment of the clergy, while it prompted 
the wish, and suggested the facility of 
relieving themselves by confiscation. 

Suppose that by Lord Stanley’s act 
the number of tithe-payers is reduced 
in the proportion of one to ten; sup- 
pose that, instead of collecting his 
income from five hundred individuals, 
the clergyman is enabled by that act to 
collect it from fifty; still he will have 
the ungrateful task of collecting it from 
those who will be very unwilling to 
pay him, and who will avail themselves 
of every legal expedient for defeating 
his just claim; and if there be only 
one litigious person, who is disposed 
to give him trouble by disputing his 
rights, he may be kept, from year’s 
end to year’s end, in a state of per- 
plexity and annoyance that would ma- 
terially interfere with his usefulness as 
a minister of the gospel. 

Do we say that on this account the 
property of the church should be sa- 
crificed, or ‘the vested rights of the 
incumbent weakly or wilfully relin- 
quished? By no means. If it is 
necessary for the security of his pro- 
perty that the clergyman should him- 
self collect his tithes, we are so fully 
convinced of the necessity of property 
for the existence, to any good purpose, 
of a national church, that we would 
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say, by all means, let him be compelled 
to collect them. But this is what we 
cannot see. There is no greater security 
in corporations sole, as they at present 
exist, than there would be in corpora- 
tions aggregate, if the plan proposed 
were adopted; and by this plan the 
clergyman would be relieved altoge- 
ther from the necessity of attending to 
secular considerations. All the details 
of parochial business, as far as related 
to the collection of his revenues, would 
be, as they ought to be, in other, hands, 
He could give himself, as he ought to 
do, wholly and unreservedly to prayer 
and to the ministry of the word. And 
while the permanent existence of the 
ministry was as secure as it could be 
made by the firmest guarantee of pro- 
erty, the exertions of the clergy would 
e as free and as unimpeded as they 
could be rendered by the completest 
exemption from the entanglements of 
business or the perplexities of litigation. 
“What a bugbear,” we are told by 
many, “is this appropriation clause ! 
If there be no surplus, its application 
ean do no harm; and if there be, it 
may do some good.” But those who 
move heaven and earth to carry this 
clause, know full well that the question 
is not surplus or no surplus ; but, what 
is the title by which, for the future, the 
church must be reputed to hold her 
possessions. Is she to be considered 
any longer as one of the estates of the 
realm, subsisting vpon her own inde- 
pendent property? or, is she to be 
regarded as a stipendiary establish- 
ment, dependent for her existence 
upon votes in parliament ? The value 
of the appropriation clause, in the 
eyes of its advocates, is, that it deter- 
mines this important matter in a 
manner which they well know must 
give a death-blow to the established 
church. It is not so much its posses- 
sions as its character that is aimed at : 
the one is appropriated only, or chiefly, 
that the other may be overthrown. 
When once it is decided that the 
possessions of the church belong to 
the public treasury, just like the pro- 
ceeds of any other tax; and when an 
assembly gets a control over them, 
composed of papists, infidels, and dis- 
senters, the next step will be to regard 
the establishment as upon a level with 
any other sect, with this difference, 


indeed, that while all other sects may 
interfere in its concerns, it must not 
presume to interfere in theirs. 

Supposing the church establishment 
not to have had any existence, what 
chance would there be of the creation 
of such a system in the present consti- 
tution of the House of Commons? 
None whatever. And if the members 
of that body be made, as assuredly 
they would be by the appropriation 
clause, the arbiters of its destiny, what 
reasonable expectation can be enter- 
tained that it shall be preserved ? 

No; the great value of this clause 
is, not what it gives to one party, but 
what it takes from the other. While 
the receivers of the stolen goods may 
not be greatly enriched, the losers must 
be wholly impoverished. It would put 
the church upon the direct road to 
ruin. The state would, in this case, 
treat the church as Inkle treated 
Yarico—marry her for the purpose of 
making her a-slave. The words which 
solemnized the nuptial bond would 
only have consigned her to suffering 
and degradation. The appropriation 
clause means just this—* what is your’s 
is mine ; and what is mine is my own.” 
There is no een contained in 
it. It is powerful only to reclaim, but 
wholly powerless to relinquish. It re- 
captures the possessions of the clergy 
by a species of desecratory mort-main, 
and holds towards the church the same 
language which his virago daughters 
held towards the too confiding Lear, 
when the fond and foolish old king 
had left himself all too dependent upon 
them. They soon began to feel the 
burden of his little state provision as 
too grievous to be borne; although, 
poor, infatuated man, he had “ given 
them all;” and it was not long until 
the stipend for his support was regu- 
lated more by their contempt than by 
his necessities. 

This is a perfect illustration of the 
nature and the effects of appropria- 
tion, and herein we have a just solu- 
tion of the indignation and the alarm 
of one party, and the ferocious exulta- 
tion of the other. By this clause, if it 
should become the law, the clergy 
would be converted into pensioners, 
at the will of the House of Commons, 
upon their own property. All that gave 
dignity and independence to the pro- 
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fession would be, at one blow, taken 
away. No man could feel that he had 
twelve mouths’ security for the con- 
tinued enjoyment of the stipend 
which had been allocated for his main- 
tenance. It would be in the nature of 
a parliamentary grant, which must de- 
pend altogether uponsiie opinions of 
those by whom it is vol@d. And when 
a ay in that assembly, which is 
now predominant in the legislature, 
are indifferent, not to say hostile, to 
the established church ; or, when its 
friends are lukewarm, and its enemies 
active, how is its existence to be 
guaranteed? What provident father 
would destine his son to a profession 
which requires that he shall cut himself 
off from every other resource, and 
where his provision is so precarious ? 
How could those engaged in the 
ministry devote themselves to their 
holy calling with the zeal or the ability 
that may be required, while they are 
labouring under a painful uncertainty 
respecting the supplies which are to 
minister to their bodily necessities ? 

We will be told of the zeal and the 
ability. which are exhibited by the dis- 
senting clergy who are thus depen- 
dent ; and we know of instances in 
which, it is undoubtedly true, they 
manifest a most praiseworthy diligence 
and alacrity; but we utterly deny that 
they are, or ever could be, sufficiently 
numerous to answer the purposes of a 
national religion. As supplementary 
to that zeal which may be found want- 
ing in an establishment, they subserve 
very important ends; but as substi- 
tutes for an establishment they would 
be altogether unavailing. We do not 
now intend to discuss the merits or 
the demerits of the voluntary system ; 
but something better than the sneering 
sophistries of radicals and infidels must 
be produced before we can consent to 
substitute the desultory efforts of erratic 
individuals for our present parochial 
ministrations. 

And then, the learning by which the 
permanent interests of religion are to 
be maintained, where is that to be 
found? Is it from the dissenting 
clergy, who may be, many of them, 
popular preachers, that we can expect 
those works, by which infidelity might 
be rebuked, and the truths of religion 
explained or defended? Some emi- 
nent men, we know, like Robert Hall, 


are to be found amongst them, who 
have contrived to live, not merely for 
the present, but also for the future, and 
who have not been more distinguished 
in their generation by their ministerial 
labours, than they are likely to be, by 
their writings, creditably known to 
posterity. But, even of these, there 
were scarcely any who would not 
acknowledge that they were chiefly 
indebted for their facilities in sacred 
literature to the labours of the giant 
minds that were nurtured in the estab- 
lishment, and without whose aid they 
could have done but little. The works 
of our great divines were the store- 
house to which they had recourse, 
whenever they would fathom or illus- 
trate any of the weighty subjects in 
which they were engaged; and if 
Hooker, and Barrow, and Tillotson, 
and Jewel, and Hoadly, and Burnet, 
and Taylor had not lived, how 
few amongst our dissenting clergy 
could aspire, at the same time, to pre- 
sent popularity and future reputation ? 

This, then, is another ground upon 
which the friends of true religion must 
deplore a measure which would not 
only confiscate a large portion of the 
revenues of the church, but alter the 
foundation of the provision for the 
clergy. It would totally destroy all 
grounds of reasonable confidence in 
the stability of the system. It would 
render it morally certain that the bul- 
warks of religion should receive for 
the future no repair, no matter what 
damage they might suffer from the 
inroads of error or infidelity. The ap- 
propriation clause would, at once and 
for ever, cashier their ablest defenders. 
The church would thus be treated as 
the royalists were treated in the French 
revolution, when they were put to sea 
in vessels with false bottoms, which 
could be slipped out whenever it 
suited the convenience of their demo- 
cratic tyrants. If once the body of 
the clergy can be, as it were, strapped 
to the slider of the revolutionary guillo- 
tine, they may at any moment be ex- 
tinguished. All this is felt by Messrs. 
O’Connell, Warburton, Hume, and the 
rest, whose hatred of the church, as an 
independent body, is open and undis- 
guised ; and, accordingly, they have 
laboured to make the established clergy 
stipendiaries, with an energy which has 
never relaxed, in the sure and certain 
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hope, that by accomplishing that, as it 
would be accomplished by the appro- 
priation clause, their extinction would 
not be very far distant. Now, if we 
are to be saved from this calamity, our 
energy in the good cause must be 
just as wakeful and untiring. We 
must contend against the appropriation 
clause as men who feel that all is gone 
if that be conceded. Our adversaries 
care not how much we contend about 
the shadow, if once we relinquish the 
substance. Let us give up the ground 
upon which we stand, or consent to 
hold it as tenants at will, and their 
point is gained. For all wise purposes 
of a national establishment the church 
will cease to exist, and infidels and 
dissenters will no longer be scandalized 
at its learning, its dignity, its efficiency, 
or its independence. 

In what way its place might be sup- 
plied by the joint-stock companies 
that would arise, under the mixed in- 
fluences of cupidity and fanaticism, it is 
not for us to say; but it is too certain 
that they would be deplorably defi- 
cient to all those requisites for engag- 
ing higher minds, which are to be fouad 
in such abundance and perfection in 
our enlightened and scriptural estab- 
lishment. If there was much to excite, 
there would be little to elevate ; if there 
was much which might be good “for 
reproof,” there would be little which 
could be effectual to amend. A great 
deal might be done in the way of ex- 
hortation, and yet a great deal remain 
to be done in the way of edification, 
“that the man of God might be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” One thing is certain, viz. that 
the poor would not have, as they now 
have, “the gospel preached unto them.” 
Ours is, emphatically, the poor man’s 
church. He is privileged to attend 
freely, “without money and without 
price,” upon all its ministrations. The 
possessions of the clergy are a provi- 
sion, as it were, for his spiritual well- 
being, in virtue of which he is entitled 
gratuitously to religious instruction, 
and to see his children brought up “in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” In any dissenting sect to which 
he may attach himself, he must pay for 
this; but in the church, as it at present 
exists, the payment has been already 
made by the piety and the beneficence 
of our ancestors. That piety and that 
beneficence would be completely set 
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at nought by the sacrilegious act of 
“ appropriation.” 

The revenues of the church having 
been hitherto paid directly to the 
clergy themselves, this gave rise to an 
erroneous impression that they were 
payments for the ministrations of reli- 
gion ; that is, that each individual who 
paid tithe, did so as a consideration 
for the services of the clergyman. To 
be sure this was an error which a very 
little reflection would have served to 
correct, as tithes were often paid to 
lay impropriators who did no religious 
duty, and by Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, by whom no such duty was 
expected. Nevertheless, the impres- 
sion prevailed, and it was one of which 
the demagogue might always avail 
himself, for the purpose of exciting a 
prejudice against a provision which 
was liable to be thus plausibly misre- 
presented, And this, we confess, is one 
of the reasons why we felt desirous 
that the property of the church should 
be consolidated somewhat in the 
manner that has been proposed. In 
that case the tithe-payers would not 
come into contact directly with the 
clergy, but would be regarded simply 
as the debtors for so much rent, 
It would not immediately appear for 
what particular clergyman any indivi- 
dual tithe-payer contributed ; and 
therefore the notion that he was pay- 
ing for certain religious services ae 
not be naturally suggested. His pay- 
ment would go, with those of others, 
into a common fund, to be distributed, 
like collegiate funds, amongst the va- 
rious individuals of the corporation 
who might respectively be entitled to 
them; who would thus receive their 
incomes clear of all deduction but the 
small sum that would be necessary for 
the expenses of collection, and without 
the odium or the vexation by which 
the present mode of levying church 
revenues is attended. 

But while we admit that it is de- 
sirable to prevent the appearance of 
anomalies which may cause a preju- 
dice against the church, it is contrary 
to our notions of sound legislation to 
admit that any such anomalies are as 
exceptionable as is pretended ; because 
that would be to admit that tithe is 
a quantum meruit stipend; value for 
clerical services recewed ; a view of 
the subject which would at once take 
the clergyman from the high ground 
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of property, and place him upon the 
low lal of a salaried officer of the 

ublic. This would be to correct a 
Giemish at the expense of endangering 
the existence of the established church, 
yea, of rendering it morally certain 
that it could not survive another ge- 
neration. We are very desirous that 
the church should itself have a power 
of readjusting the boundaries of parishes, 
so that a due proportion between in- 
come and duty may be preserved; and 
this might be done by enabling it, in 
its corporate capacity, to make such 
parochial arrangements, vested rights 
being preserved, as from time to time 
might seem expedient. ‘The church 
would thus be merely exercising a pri- 
vilege in the disposal of its property, 
such as a parent often exercises for 
the benefit of his children. There 
would be no right relinquished or com- 
promised—notitle canons. But, once 
admit that parliament may fairly assume 
a control over its revenues, which in 
the case of any other corporate pro- 
perty would be regarded as usurpation, 
and its distinctive character is at once 
destroyed ; it can thenceforth be re- 
garded only in the light of money 
raised for public purposes, and the 
appropriation of any portion of it to 
the service of the church, may be at 
any time disputed. 

We have been led into these remarks 
by some observations which have at- 
tracted our eye in a little pamphlet by 
Dr. Dickenson,* which lies before us, 
and which, for the temper and clear- 
ness with which it is written, is de- 
serving of much commendation. The 
following is the passage to which we 
allude :— 

‘It has been said that it is not a greater 
disadvantage to the public that there 
should be incomes which may travel from 
ove family to another, and with which 
some duties are associated, than it is 
to have inherited incomes of the same 
amount, and with which no duties are 
legally connected. This is very true. 
But the answer of the legislature is, that 


they are not responsible for the use of 


private property, but that it is their duty 
to take care that public property be most 
advantageously expended. This duty will 


be performed, and consequently the in- 
come of the parishes alluded to will be 
diminished.” 

Now, this appears to us to be an 
admission by which church property, 
as such, is extinguished. If it be the 
duty of the parliament to curtail it 
where it may be presumed to be ex- 
cessive, we can see no limitation to 
this power of interference but theirown 
discretion ; nor, in truth, is there any 
protection against its abuse, except in 
the recognition of the principle which 
Dr. Dickenson repudiates, namely, that 
parliament are not responsible for the 
use or the abuse of the property of the 
church, in any sense in which they 
might not be said to be responsible for 
the use or the abuse of any other cor- 
porate property in the kingdom. 

It is the duty of parliament, with 
respect to ail property, to see that it be 
held under the most generally beneficial 
urrangements, taking care, at the same 
time, that nothing be done which would 
trench upon its amount or endanger its 
stability: and thus it may exercise over 
the possessions of the church a general 
provident superintendence. But any 
such interference as would presume 
actual proprietorship, could not be ad- 
mitted without a departure from prin- 
ciple that would virtually amount to 
confiscation. Parliament may enable 
a company to increase its capital, may 
enlarge its privileges where they were 
deficient, or relieve it from restraints 
which were inconvenient. All this is 
within its legislative competency. But 
if it proceeded arbitrarily to regulate the 
dividends, and to appropriate a portion 
of the profits of the company to pur- 
poses for which they were never de- 
signed, upon the ground that they were 
bad managers, or that their funds had 
increased beyond what they knew what 
to do with, all men would acknowledge 
that this would be a most unjustifiable 
usurpation. Now, we would be glad 
to know the grounds upon which it 
can be maintained that the rights of a 
trading wary are more sacred than 
the rights of the church, or that it less 
concerns its well-being that its property 
should be guaranteed in its integrity 
and independence. 


* A Vindication of a Memorial respecting Church Property in Ireland ; together 
with the Memorial itself, and Protests against it. By Charles Dickenson, D.D. 
Vicar of St. Ann’s, and Domestic Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
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In what we have now said, it will be 
seen that we are merely desirous of 
guarding against admissions that would 
be fatal to the existence of our eccle- 
siastical system, while we are very fa- 
vourable to any improvement by which 
its efficiency might beincreased. That 
many things have been done which 
give some colour to the claim that has 
been set up for appropriating any sur- 
plus, or what may be called any surplus 
of church property, to the purposes of 
the State, is, unfortunately, too true ; 
but that only renders it the more neces- 
sary for consistent churchmen to pro- 
test against it. We are persuaded 
that appropriation is but the shadow 
which approaching confiscation casts 
before it ; and that the question very 
soon will be, not whether the church 
may not impart something to the state, 
but whether the state should allow to 
the church any thing out of its own 
possessions. 

That our enemies already understand 
the question to be church, or no church, 
is very plain. Thus alone could Cor 
be justified in attaching to it so muc 
importance. The mere amount of what 
might, just at present, besubtracted from 
its revenues, uponany pretext that could 
be imagined, is too inconsiderable to 
merit the least attention ;—but as an 
instalment of the claim to be ultimately 
liquidated—as the first fruits of the har- 
vest of plunder which is in prospect— 
as the initiative of the system of legis- 
lative robbery, of which it would fur- 
nish the precedent—it is most important. 

A disproportion between church in- 
come and clerical duties, is a plausible 
ground for interference, in order to a 
re-adjustment ; and, if care be taken 
that nothing be done by which the 
solid rights of property may be injured, 
this interference need not be complained 
of. But the danger is, lest permanent 
interests should be sacrificed to tempo- 
rary convenience, which, undoubtedly, 
would be the case, if the clergy were 
to be regarded as salaried officers, and 
their stipends made dependant upon 
votes of Parliament. It is very easy 
to say, our Bishops may be well con- 
tent, if they are as well off as our 
judges. The question is, supposing 
them to be placed upon the same foot- 
ing, would they be as well off? Is 
there good ground for supposing that 
the same necessity would be felt for 
maintaining them at the public expense, 
in the dignified position which they oc- 


cupy, as is quite sufficient to ensure the 
efficient maintenance of the dispensers 
of justice in the kingdom? No such 
thing. On the contrary, it is not more 
certain, that while society subsists, 
judges will be acknowledged to be in- 
dispensible, than it is, that, while human 
nature is what it is, irksomeness and 
indifference, if not aversion, will be felt 
respecting those spiritual considerations, 
by which a system of ecclesiastical re- 
gimen might be defended. If there- 
fore, the views of some good men were 
carried into effect, and the clergy were 
placed upon the same foundation with 
the officers of the army, or the other 
salaried servants of the state, it would 
amount to a fiat for their extinction. 
And that they would be so placed, if 
the principle of appropriation be 
adopted, can be doubted by no man, 
who has considered the subject with 
a proper degree of attention. 

Why should not the same principle 
be carried into private affairs? Wh 
should not the scrutiny of Parliament 
be attracted by the enormous in- 
comes of the Dukes of Sutherland 
or Norfolk? Is it because there is 
any abstract fitness in the vast dispro- 
portion between their incomes and 
those of a majority of their fellow-sub- 
jects? Is it because the state would 
not benefit by the appropriation 
of any surplus which might remain, 
after deducting all that might be 
deemed fitting for the due support of 
their station? No such thing. But 
because a shock would thus be given 
to vested rights, which must render all 
property perilously insecure, and the 
damage which society must thus suffer, 
would be greater than any benefit that 
could possibly arise from the proceeds of 
confiscation. Even so we say with re- 
spect to the church. Let all legisla- 
tion concerning its revenues, respect 
its character as a proprietor ;—and let 
no process be adopted towards it, forthe 
purpose of improving the distribution of 
its income, which may compromise the 
title by which that income is enjoyed. 
At all events, let no churchmen be con- 
senting parties to such a measure. Let 
them not, upon any plea of expediency 
which may be advanced, imitate the 
short-sighted cupidity of Esau, and sell 
their birthright for a little temporary 
subsistence. We counsel them, at the 
same time, to be ready, with all alacrity 
and diligence, to facilitate those plans 
of safe and salutary reform, by which 
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the efficiency of their body may be im- 
proved. Upon these, more than upon 
any other human device, is their stabi- 
lity now dependant. The time has 
gone by, when they could be sustained 
by acts of power. It never, indeed, 
was our wish that they should be so 
sustained. But, now, clearly, they 
cannot stand, unless they are supported 
by the respect and the sympathy of an 
enlightened people. 

And such support they may have, if 
they only do themselves justice. The 
more they have been tested and ex- 
amined, the more their worth has ap- 
peared; and the sufferings to which 
they have of late years been exposed 
in this country, have afforded a noble 
opportunity for exhibiting their since- 
rity as professors of the gospel. We 
do believe that the present has been 
the most severe of all the persecu- 
tions. In former times the faithful 
have endured trials of mockings and 
scourgings, been stoned, sawn asunder, 
tempted, pierced with the sword ; but 
their sufferings, if sharp, were short, 
and their crown of rejoicing was bright 
and immediate. Our afflicted clergy 
have been living for years a life of 
jeril and privation. In many parts of 

reland, since the tithe resistance com- 
menced, the night has never closed upon 
them when they could feel themselves 
in security, and the day has seldom 
dawned upon them, when they could 
be sure of procuring for themselves or 
their families their daily bread. This 
is the lingering martyrdom by which 
faith is indeed tried. Ifour clergy were 
cenobites, they might be compuratively 
indifferent. Their privations would 
then be confined to themselves. If 
they were of a low grade in society, 
they could, comparatively suffer but 
little; as many things at present felt 
with a keen sense of discomfort, could 
never, in such a case, excite a pang. But 
when the refined and educated man is 
obliged to contemplate a delicate 
wife, or a declining daughter, and to 
see them, day after day, sinking for 
want of those necessary comforts which 
their condition requires, that is a trial 
to the heart of the husband and the 
father, which few others can under- 
stand, and in exchange for which, 
speedy death, in almost any form, 
would be welcome. 

When we, therefore, think of the suf- 
ferings of our clergy, we revert not to 
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the cases of actual murder, where an 
embruted bigotry has steeped its hands 
in their blood. These were mercies, 
for which the sufferers, in all probabi- 
lity, had reason to be thankful. Going, 
and Whitty, and Hewson, and Fergu- 
son, were only sent a little before 
their natural time, to their certain re- 
ward. No. Our thoughts revert to 
the more miserable survivors, who are 
compelled in the persons of those 
who are nearest and dearest to them, 
to die daily. When we see the youth 
of promise, whose prospects are blighted 
by the interruption of his collegiate 
studies ; when we see the delicate and 
graceful female, whose provision is de- 
stroyed by inability on the part of her 
aan to continue the premium upon 
ris life insurance, or by a clause intro- 
duced into that insurance, which de- 
prives her of any benefit in case of 
death by popular violence; when we 
contemplate in thought, the struggle 
that ofttimes takes place between the 
fainting wife and the sinking husband, 
each forcing upon the other the food 
which is a!l too little for their necessities; 
these are trials, from the view of 
which we would shrink appalled, if we 
did not know that they were permitted 
by One, by whom the hairs of our head 
are numbered. 

But they are past. Praise and 
honour to the noble people of England, 
the gaunt spectre of poverty has been 
banished for a season from the homes 
of our plundered clergy. A subscrip- 
tion has been raised for them, which 
will enable them to be again, for a short 
time, familiar with comfort. Let only 
the justice of Englishmen be equal to 
their charity, and all will yet be well. 
The Irish clergy want nothing but their 
own. They will be well content if the 
laws are only respected. All that they 
ask is protection for life and property, 
and permission to devote themselves to 
the blessed work of promoting peace 
upon earth, and good will amongst men. 
But if the sad trials to which they have 
been hitherto exposed, are to continue, 
and if no change of policy is to be ex- 
pected on the part of our rulers, better 
would it be at once to announce a de- 
termination to put a final extinguisher 
upon those heart-lacerating and boot- 
less struggles, by putting an end to the 
established church, and quietly surren- 
dering its rich revenues into those 
hands which are grasping at them. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


We are anxious to take this opportunity of alluding to one or two circuw- 
stances connected with ecclesiastical matters, which we do not wish to pass over 
in silence. 

Some time since, one of the ministerial prints in London thought proper to 
make a very violent personal attack upon the character of one of our Irish pre- 
lates—we allude to the Morning Chronicle, and the Bishop of Cork. The journal- 
ist—with what object, or from what motive we cannot possibly conceive—in- 
dulged in the most extraordinary, we will not add wilful, misrepresentation of the 
episcopal conduct of Dr. Kyle. He distinctly charged the Bishop with heaping 
livings upon his own relations, to the exclusion of deserving merit. We select 
this instance as a specimen of the means by which the character of the, Irish 
Church, and of the Irish Clergy, is assailed; for itso happens that charges more 
utterly false or groundless never were preferred ; and that if it served the pur- 
poses of the print in question to bring them against an Irish Prelate, the Bishop 
of Cork is almost the very last that should, in prudence, have been selected as 
their object. 

Our object is not to defend the character of the eminent prelate, so unjustly 
assailed. To suppose for a moment that Dr. Kyle stood in need of our defence, 
would be a piece of presumption for which we could have but little excuse ; 
but we could not avoid instancing all the case as a most glaring example of the 
manner in which the most extravagant falsehoods are unblushingly put forward, 
and too often believed as truths. 

Of Dr. Kyle’s general character it is unnecessary for us to speak ; his attain- 
ments as a scholar are too well known to require eulogy. Having for ten 
years presided over the University, with a wisdom and an ability which have, 
perhaps, been seldom equalled, and never excelled, he was raised to the episco- 
pal bench by Earl Grey. His conduct as a Bishop we have always learned 
to be such as, from his character, might have been expected. A particular 
charge, however, was preferred against him ; and we confess that we were weak 
enough to think it necessary to inquire into this charge. We could not ima- 

ine that accusations were so confidently put forward without some shadow of 
‘oundation—and we trembled lest even be Kyle might in some degree have 
yielded to the temptation which an extended patronage brings with it, and 
employed that patronage in providing for his own. 

But we are happy that in this respect Dr. Kyle’s character is as highly and 
as honourably distinguished as a Christian Bishop, as it was previous to his 
election as a scholar and a divine. His clergy will bear us out in the assertion, 
that the dispensation of his patronage has been altogether removed even from 
the suspicion of favouritism, that he has sought out and promoted more old 
and deserving curates than almost any Bishop ever did in the same time, and 
that upon relatives of his own he has scarcely bestowed any thing ; and this 
only in cases where the individual promoted had claims, to which, surely, the 
accident of relationship to the Bishop should be no bar. Truth obliges us to 
confess that there are bishops in our church, against whom the charges of the 
Chronicle might have been urged with some show of reason. There are ex- 
ceptions to the general probity of the Episcopal bench, but Dr. Kyle is not one 
of them—he is one of those who have learned to regard the dispensation of 
patronage, not as a portion of the emoluments, but a part, an onerous part of 
the duties of his office. 

We would not have alluded to this subject, if it had not been that we felt 
it of importance to expose the means by which the Government press endea- 
vours to create an odium against the Irish Church—no misrepresentation is too 
gross—no calumny too atrocious—to be employed in the unholy service of sacri- 
lege. Unless we suppose the charges in the Chronicle to be the result of some 
personal malice—for as no man is exempt from the liability of making enemies 
some base slanderer may have employed the coward means of printed lying, as 
the instrument of private vindictiveness—we can only imagine that the libel was 
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framed against an Irish Bishop, without reference to any particular Prelate— 
and that the libeller having first framed his falsehoods, then selected at ran- 
dom the individual of whom he would allege them. The chance selection 
was certainly not a happy one. 

We feel happy in being able to record our approbation of one act of the go- 
vernment towards the Church of Ireland. The selection of the new Bishop is 
one that, we believe, will give universal satisfaction. Inthe University, Dr. 
Sandes has succeeded in winning golden opinions from men of all parties— 
unlike too many who call themselves liberal in their politics—he was really 
liberal in his sentiments and acts—and unless he very far disappoints our ex- 
pectations, this amiable and estimable clergyman will prove an ornament to the 
episcopal bench—and, we trust, an instrument of good to the Church. 


SONNET TO C.5S.S. 


My time’s gone by! Swift downward on life’s course 
The child of impulse turns him back a while, 
And strives his aimless voyage to beguile 

With looks (they are but looks) towards its source— 

The vision draws him in its empty foree— 

Delusion helps him back from isle to isle, 
And soon the wonted scene begins to smile, 

Till, waked, he looks about him with remorse. 

Why care is on this brow untimely worn, 

Why drags my step as with a load of years ? 

Men idly ask, I’m mute, though not in scorn. 
Thou hast enquired—for thee my grief has ears. 


My time’s gone by !—this thought o’ercast my morn— 


This first my friend acquainted me with tears. 


THE RAINBOW. 


The hurricane careers o’er vale and plain; 
The oak its strength avails not, nor the bower 
Its loveliness : alike, before the power 
Of the triumphant tempest, both are vain.— 
Put forth your might, ye elements! constrain 
The kingly oak to crouch,—spare not the flower,— 
But lo! yon seven-hued truce-flag can ye lower? 
The glory of that rainbow can ye stain! 
’Tis peaceful as a slumb’ring seraph’s smile, 
Albeit the rack be through its centre driven 
By the mad winds, that howl and rave the while. 
Mortal! wouldst thou in storms be still—wouldst even 
Death’s shadow radiate, and the grave heguile ?— 
Then look to Him who shines the Sun of Heaven. 


O, B. C. 
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SHAWN LAUV DHEARG. 


A TALE OF THE WESTERN COAST. 


Weary of the meretricious pleasures 
of a town life, Frank Trevor resolved 
on accepting the invitation of his old 
friend and schoolfellow, Dick Wilson, 
(the commander of a coust-guard party 
at * * * * *), to rusticate fora month 
with him amongst the romantic scenery 
of the western coast of Ireland. Ac- 
cordingly, stepping one evening into 
the Tralee mail, he found himself, the 
following morning within twelve miles 
of his destination; from whence, 
mounted on an “illigant baste” of his 
landlord’s recommendation, and trust- 
ing to his own and the animal’s saga- 
city, he ventured on a fine autumnal 
day, to take a short cut to his friend’s 
residence across one of those rugged 
chains of mountains that frown over 
the broad Atlantic ; and it was draw- 
ing towards the close of the same day, 
that the adventurous traveller might 
be seen jaded, hungry, and bewildered, 
leading or rather dragging his foun- 
dered garran down a_ precipitous 
boreen,* which the mathematical in- 
genuity of our forefathers had con- 
trived, should top the summit of every 
hill in its course, at the manifest sacri- 
fice of distance and comfort. “ Con- 
found this break-neck road,” muttered 
Trevor, impatiently. “I have often 
traversed the wild passes of the Mo- 
rena with no better guide than a sheep 
track ; but here among sloughs, and 
bogs, and precipices -” His solilo- 
quy was suddenly interrupted by some 
person at no great distance whistling 
with less skill than energy, the enliven- 
ing air of “ Tatter Jack Walsh.” 
Quickening his pace, he soon disco- 
vered the musician in the person of a 
stout, bare-headed, bare-legged gossoon, 
who was employed at the road-side 
stopping a gap in a rude field inclosure, 
by piling sods and stones upon a large 
furze bush which he had just dragged 
into the breach. Perceiving Trevor, 
he ceased his melody, and remarking 
the fatigued appearance of the steed 
and its master—he addressed him in a 
tone of curiosity restrained by respect: 

“Go mannee Dhia ghuith. Thaw thu 
thursaugh.”+ 


* A narrow road or lane. 
Vou. VII. 


Frank, who had attained just so 
much of his native tongue as enabled 
him to disclaim a knowledge of’ it, 
hastened to apprize his interrogator 
that he spoke only in English. 

“ Aogh! Sassenach dubh,” said the boy 
in an under-tone, and aloud, “ It’s late 
your thravelling in these lonesome 
parts, sir!” 

“Much against my inclination, I 
assure you,” replied Frank; “I have 
lost my way endeavouring to shorten 
it—pray can you direct me to Lieu- 
tenant Wilson’s station ?” 

“ Eah?” drawled out the lad in that 
peculiar tone which indicates a desire 
not to reply. Trevor repeated his 
question. 

“Is it the Preventers you mane ?”— 
and the fellow eyed him inquisitively. 

“ Yes—Lieutenant Wilson of the 
Preventive Service. I think I should 
be near his station now.” 

“An’ why shouldn’t you, if you 
didn’t go astray on the hills.” 

“Can you inform me what distance 
I am from it ?” inquired Trevor, losing 
patience at the imperturbable sang froid 
of the boy. 

“Oagh!-ay—down a bit on the coast 
there—about five miles to the south- 
ard,” he replied, with a malicious grin. 

“ Five devils! my horse can scarcely 
crawl one mile—what am I to do?” 

“Haith, I din’naw,” was the com- 
fortable response—and the clown re- 
sumed his task with increased dili- 
gence, 

“Ts there no village nearer, where I 
can be accommodated for the night—-I 
will pay for a guide to it,” said Trevor, 
holding a crown between his fingers. 
The sight of the silver had an instan- 
taneous effect on the mountaineer’s 
manners—-he answered with alacrity, 

“If yer ’onner could stop a minnit 
till I put this scraw upon the bush, I'd 
show you the way myself into Ballyfoile 
—it’s only a taste of a mile jest down 
in the glin below—there’s not a boy 
in the parish knows it better nor 
Thaumausheen Barry. Suarra_ take 
these sheeps—the bastes are killing 
me antirely mending after them— 


+ God save you! you are tired. 
2L 
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they’re always breaking bounds, jest as 
if they hadn’t the best of feedin’, and 
lashins and lavins an their own moun- 
tain.” 

The appearance of the barren tract 
in question offered slight confirmation 
to Thaumausheen’s eulogiums on its 
fruitfulness, but rather a reasonable 
excuse for the poor animals endeavour- 
ing to emigrate to more abundant pas- 
tures. 

“It’s your ’onner then that was in 
luck to light upon myself this blessed 
evening,” resumed the lad ; “for isn’t 
it my own sickond cousin the widdy 
Donovan keeps the dacentest sheebeen 
in the town; her poor man died last 
Candlemas of the faver—God be good 
to the hearers! Bannocth Dhe lea 
honnom na marv,”* added he, crossing 
himself devoutly; “it’s she that ‘ill 
give your ‘onner the hoigth of good 
threatinent and lawn a vawlaw, an’ a 
snug warm shed for the baste, poor 
crathur: an’ now, yer ’onner, I’m ready 
for you.” 

Thrusting the gruffawn into a bram- 
ble bush, he took the bridle from 
Trevor's hand and commenced de- 
scending the narrow road which led 
into the glen. Their progress over 
the loose masses of rock which lay 
scattered in their path, being unavoid- 
ably tedious, gave our traveller leisure 
to examine more accurately the cha- 
racter of the wild surrounding country, 
and of his still wilder looking com- 

anion. He could perceive by the 
ide of the slanting sunbeams, which 
still glittered on the broad bosom of 
the ocean, that a narrow creek pene- 
trated nearly a mile into the bosom of 
a sheltered valley which lay imme- 
diately beneath his feet, forming the 
estuary of a mountain stream, whose 
clear waters might be seen foaming 
and sparkling at a distance, through a 
deep ravine which intersected the 
mountain almost to its summit. On 
either side of the glen, the shore jutted 
out into two bluff headlands, effectually 
sheltering the little bay from every 
wind that could blow. In the cul de 
sac of this bay, where a slender line of 
foam and a broad margin of smooth 
white sand curved gracefully round its 
still waters like the chaste framework 
of a mirror—a few fishers’ cottages lay 


* God rest the souls of the departed. 
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scattered irregularly along the beach, 
constituting what their inhabitants had 
dignified with the title of the “town of 
Ballyfoile.” 

Such was the general outline of the 
picture which Trevor's eye rapidly 
took in as “ they wound their toilsome 
way” down the rugged steep. His 
guide, unlike the generality of Irish 
guides, seemed disinclined to be ver 
loquacious, and Trevor was too aaah 
interested in the novel scene around 
him to desire conversation ; their jour- 
ney, therefore, was silent, unless when 
interrupted by a few occasional words 
of encouragemeut or remonstrance 
from Thaumausheen to his charge. 
Thus they proceeded, till, arriving at a 
sudden angle in the road which com- 
manded an extensive view of the open 
sea, Trevor observed a stout-looking 
man seated on a loose block of granite; 
he was attired in the amphibious cos- 
tume worn by fishermen—a slouched 
oil-skin hat—high sea boots, and a 
huge pea jacket, which, however, was 
not sufficiently ample to conceal a 
short carbine which he carried beneath 
it. On perceiving the travellers he 
hailed them with a loud 

“ Hillo!—how’s the wind tonight, 
messmate ?” 

“ Dhoon dha _ veal,>+ _ replied 
Thaumausheen ; “’tis only a gintleman 
that’s iost his way upon the hills, an’ 
he’s going down to the widdy’s for the 
night.” 

While speaking, the boy edged 
closely to his interrogator—and ra- 
pidly added a few words in [rish—the 
man nodded—and they proceeded 
without further remark. here was, 
however, something in the man’s 
strange sepreuneer sae the myste- 
rious intelligence which subsisted be- 
tween him and his guide, that awak- 
ened Frank’s curiosity, and lookin 
back to see if he still kept his lonely 
post, he discovered him, with the agilit 
of a chamois hunter, flinging himself 
from rock to rock down an almost 
precipitous pathway which led by a 
shorter route to the village. Struck 
by the singularity of this movement, 

revor questioned Thaumausheen as 
to the man’s solitary occupation and the 
pore of his communication to him ; 

ut the natural or affected stupidity of 
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the boy prevented his receiving any 
satisfactory explanation. 

“ He couldn’t tell what he’d be doing 
there, barrin’ he was watching for a 
hare coming down from the hills— 
himself only axed him what luck the 
boats had.” 

“ What boats ?” enquired Trevor. 

“ The fishing boats, yer ‘onner, that’s 
just come in ; sure it’s nothing but the 
bit of fish that fastens the life in the 
poor crathers here, barrin’ a few phaties 
out of the gardens for the childre.” 

They were now entering the village; 
the light blue smoke rising from the 
chimneys, or rather apertures in every 
roof, and curling through the dark 
green foliage of the elder trees—which 
fenced what Thaumausheen termed the 
“gardens” of the settlement, an- 
nounced that the social time of supper 
was at hand, This, to a man who had 
for the last ten hours been inhaling the 
keen sea breeze on a barren mountain, 
was a matter of no unpleasing antici- 
pation, and Frank found himself in 
precisely that accommodating disposi- 
tion which would not permit his 
quarrelling with a substantial, though 
homely dinner. 

About half-way down the double 
line of mud hovels ’clept by the inha- 
bitants—* the street”—facing a low 
tugged pier, which jutted a little way 
into the bay—stood a house of more 
imposing exterior than its fellows—for 
it had glazed windows—a brick chim- 
ney and whitewashed walls. Oppo- 
site the door, pendant from a crazy 
post—like a malefactor in chains— 
swung a creaking sign-board, bearing, 
for its device and cognizance, a stout 
ship, going, if one might judge from 
the trim of her sails, right before the 
breeze, though the fly of her ensigns 
and pennants pointed directly against 
her course. The more critical portion 
of the villagers condemned the painter 
as an arrant blockhead, until a certain 
pedestrian tourist who chanced to visit 
this secluded spot, hinted that the 
much-abused painting might have been 
intended to represent Tom Moore's 
wonderful skeleton ship, of which he 
sings : 

“ To Deadman’s isle she hurries her fast, 
To Deadman’s isle in the eye of the blast.” 


This explanation fully satisfied all 


* Open tha door. 


+ Who is that with you? 


the grumblers—so decisive is the fiat 
of taste. Immediately above the 
“good ship,” in legible characters, was 
painted the legend “ Ein. Donovan, 
LICENSD,” and beneath, the following 
pithy but ambiguous distich :— 

* Come jolly sailors anchor here, 

And go no further to drink bad beer.” 
The noise of laughing, talking, and 
singing, which proceeded from the 
house as Trevor approached it, bore 
evidence that the wassailers took the 
seductive couplet in its literal sense, 
and were perfectly content (without 
going further) swilling the very indif- 
ferent tap of the widdy. 

“ Uiskil an dhurrus /’* shouted Thau- 
mausheen, knocking lustily at the 
door, which, after a few minutes’ 
delay, was opened by a tall, muscular 
woman, whose tucked-up linsey gown 
and shortened sleeves, showed she had 
been busily engaged with her cus- 
tomers. Her hair was perfectly con- 
cealed by the handkerchief with which 
it is the custom of the females, of the 
southern and western counties, to en- 
vélope their heads, leaving exposed only 
the front of the face. Corresponding with 
her person, her countenance was disa- 
greeably striking—high nose—grey, 
piercing eyes—thin lips—with an unu- 
sually long jaw—and these unprepos- 
sessing indications were strengthened 
by the harsh grating voice, in which, 
on recognizing her relative, she ad- 
dressed him : 

“ Ke haishin lath ?” + 

The boy replied in Irish, but in so 
low a tone, that Trevor, had he even 
understood the language, could have 
collected nothing from it. They con- 
ferred apart some minutes, and the 
boy’s eager gestures showed that he 
was urging some point with the un- 
willing “ widdy,” to which she at length 
reluctantly seemed to accede; for the 
consultation ended by Thaumausheen 
leading round Trevor's horse to a dila- 
pidated out-house, and by the hostess 
inviting him into her domicile. 

The clear flaine of a turf fire which 
filled the ample hearth, shed a cheerful 
light cbvongh an apartment differing 
only from the usual appearance of the 
interior of a mountain sheebeen, by the 
various fishing implements and articles 
of ship furniture which ornamented it. 
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Trevor did not hesitate to accept a 
proffered seat near the blazing fire, 
amidst a circle of rough-looking men, 
who seemed engaged in a deep ca- 
rouse, while his gaunt landlady was 
busied slicing his dinner from a sout 
grimed flitch which garnished the 
chimney nook. During this interval, 
Trevor was earnestly but cautiously 
endeavouring to ascertain the cha- 
racter of his companions; they all ap- 
eared to be hardy fellows, with sun 

ronzed brows—iron frames—and a 
certain confidence of speech and de- 
meanour which ill accorded with the 
simple habits of a poor people inha- 
biting an obscure fishing village on a 
remote coast. He remarked that 
though a colloquy in Irish was main- 
tained by two or three of the party, 
that the others seemed unable to take 
a share in it; and that the conversation, 
which before his appearance had been 
Joud and general, had sunk into low 
murmuring whispers, or short unfi- 
nished sentences, wholly unintelligible 
toa stranger. Observing amongst the 
group, the person he had encountered 
on the mountain path, and hoping to 
glean some information, Trevor ad- 
dressed him— 

“TI believe, friend, that I met you 
on the hill this evening—you must 
have descended by a different path 
from ours, for I did not observe you 
pass us.” 

“ Belike so, there are more roads to 
Fiddler’s-green than one,” answered 
the fellow, gruffly. 

“Have you much game on the 
mountain ?” 

“Some folks follow one kind of 
game, and more folks another ; there’s 
enough of every sort in these parts, if 
one knew how to strike it.” 

“T have been reckoned a tolerable 
shot,” remarked Trevor. 

«“ Better shots have missed their 
mark before now—it’s ill cruising in 
strange seas without chart or pilot— 
for d’ye see, you may get stranded— 
embayed on a lee shore, or the like.” 

“My object in this neighbour- 
hood is merely to visit a friend; but 
being a stranger to the country, I 
missed my way upon the mountain,” 
interrupted Frank: who began to per- 
ceive that from some cause, of which 
he was ignorant, he had become an 
object of suspicion to the party. 


“Ay, ay, master,” resumed the 
sailor; “parted convoy—guessed as 
much :—when the hawks are abroad, 
the small birds must a 

A loud knock at the door, broke off 
the sentence. 

“*Tis Patterson,” said one: and at 
the instant a remarkably tall man, 
wrapped in an ample sea-cloak, en- 
tered the circle of carousers without 
uttering a word; he remained stand- 
ing, though a seat had been officiously 
placed for him, with his eye intently 
fixed upon Trevor; who, displeased at 
this rude scrutiny, returned the stran- 
ger’s gaze with equal steadiness.—At 
last, slightly touching his sealskin cap, 
to Trevor, he said, in a deep-toned 
voice, partaking somewhat of a foreign 
accent, 

“ Bad travelling in this wild coun- 
try, sir.” 

“ Rather so,” replied Frank, drily. 

“ You have ridden a smart journey 
today—if I might judge from the 
jaded condition of your horse ?” 

* You have seen him, then ?” quickly 
observed the young man. 

The stranger looked confused ; but, 
evading the question, said: “I fear 
you will find but indifferent accommo- 
dations in this house.” 

“Personal comfort FE can readily 
dispense with: and for aught else,” 
said Frank, smiling, “I care but little.” 

“While possessed of these little 
friends, you mean, sir,” said the stran- 
ger, nodding, and pointing to a silver- 
mounted pistol, partly visible under 
Trevor's riding-coat. 

“A man might meet worse compa- 
nions,” replied Trevor; annoyed at 
his unabashed pertinacity. 

“And perhaps better, sir ; you may 
chance upon such, when their presence 
may not be quite agreeable.” Then, 
turning on his heel, he addressed an 
individual of the group, who, during 
the night had sat silently solacing 
himself with a huge pipe of tobacco: 

“Heinrich, you porpoise, heave 
your lubberly bones out of that; the 
tide has turned half an hour. To 
work! to work! the boats must be 
round the point before half-flood.” 

The man to whom these orders were 
ziven, slowly rising, shook the ashes 
rom his capacious pipe—hitched up 
a pair of trowsers, that might contain 
sufficient canvas for a frigate’s main- 
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topsail; and, with an acquiescing 
grunt, rolled out of the cottage, fol- 
lowed by all his comrades, except the 
stranger, who, making no further at- 
tempt at continuing a conversation 
with Trevor, flung himself at length 
on the bench beneath the chimney, 
and drawing his sea-cloak uae 
around him, disposed himself as for 
sleep; while Frank, left to his own 
company, and a keen appetite, com- 
menced the demolition of a large 
plateful of fried bacon and eggs, which 
the ‘ widdy’ had prepared in her best 
style. 

The repast ended, he requested to 
be shown to his bed-chamber. This 
was a small room, adjoining the kit- 
chen, and his couch no better than an 
old sail, spread upon thick layers of 
heath, which his landlady assured him 
had been gathered on the mountain 
the same day : indeed the fresh aroma 
which pervaded the little apartment 
was sufficient confirmation of the truth 
of her commendation. 

As Trevor quitted the kitchen, he 
cast a look towards the stranger, and 
observed, that though he still seemed 
to sleep profoundly, he had changed 
his position without making the slight- 
est noise. This circumstance, con- 
nected with the other events of the 
evening, passed in rapid review before 
his mind, and made him feel rather 
uneasy at the peculiarity of his pre- 
sent situation. But, reflecting that 
these men, whatever might be their 
pursuits, had little to gain, and some- 
thing to fear, from an attack upon him, 
he smiled at his own appreliensions ; 
and merely taking the precaution to 
barricade his door with a heavy deal 
table, and placing his pistols within 
reach, he threw himself, without un- 
dressing, on his simple couch, and in a 
few minutes was buried in slumber. 

But the anxiety of his mind pre- 
vented his rest from being refreshing : 
his dreams were the wild distortions of 
the occurrences of the day. Frightful 
precipices seemed to yawn beneath his 
feet ;—he fancied that he was wander- 
ing through immeasurable, barren 
wastes ;—then he suddenly found him- 
self in a strange place, surrounded by 
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uncouth figures, amongst whom the 
tall stranger in the cloak was ever 
conspicuous,—while shouts of uproari- 
ous mirth, mingled with yells of pain, 
rung painfully upon his ear. Starting 
from his pallet, he found his senses 
had not wholly deceived him—for he 
distinctly heard a quick tapping at his 
window, accompanied by a low whin- 
ing voice, which he thought resembled 
that of his quondam squire Thau- 
mausheen, appealing earnestly to him 
in a ludicrous jumble of English and 
Trish, 

“Masther! masther! is it ashleep 
you are ?— Dhushig agus currig.*— Mas- 
ther! ochone! but you're as dead as 
the Carrigdubh !—Masther! Wuil 
thu dho chullagh asthore.” + 

Trevor, who by this time had col- 
lected his scattered senses, approached 
the window, and beheld, by the feeble 
light of a waning moon struggling 
through heavy masses of dark clouds, 
the shock head of his late guide, with 
his mouth applied to one of the bro- 
ken panes. On perceiving Trevor, he 
exclaimed : 

“Ogh! masther, come away, for the 
love of the Vargin ; they'll be on you 
in five minnits ; and if you had twenty 
lives, you'd lose them all this blessed 
night !” 

“Who have I to fear?” asked 
Trevor. 

“ Oyeah!—haven’t you to fear 
long Patterson—him they call Shawn 
lauv dhearg,{ who cares no more for 
Christhin blood—God be about us— 
nor sour butthermilk.” 

“And who is this Shaun lauv dhearg, 
as you call him ?” 

“ Wisha! isn’t he the captain of the 
‘Raven,—the smuggling lugger, that 
runs a bit of tabaccy, and an odd keg 
of brandy, unownst to the preventers, 
now and then.” 

“ But how have I provoked his ven- 
geance ?” 

“It’s yourself that knows that well 
enough,” replied the boy, with a sig- 
nificant nod ; “isn’t the King’s cutters 
at sea, and Lift’nant Wilson and his 
men scattered along the shore like 
say-gulls, and not a bale of the cargo 
landed yet. I'm thinking the boys 





* Awake, and hasten. 
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will have a hard job to get clear off 
themselves, for I see the preventers’ 
signals upon Inniscreagh and Skellig- 
more, and the Lady’s Rock, and,—so, 
if your onner’s for coming, there’s no 
time to lose.” 

“I am unconscious of having in- 
jured these men; I will, therefore, 
come what may, stand my ground,” 
answered Trevor. 

“ Ogh then, more’s the pity! You'll 
soon know the differ. Shawn lauv 
dhearg has left many a lone hearth, 
and a sorrowful mother, afore now, 
Wirra strua! but you're a wilful man.” 

Frank Trevor, though naturally of 
an adventurous disposition, and unused 
to shrink from danger, began to reflect 
that if he remained in the power of a 
set of lawless desperadoes, irritated by 
the frustration of their hopes, they 
might, in their blind fury, execute 
summary vengeance upon him whom 
they suspected to be an active agent 
in their ruin. The result was, that he 
determined to trust himself once more 
to the guidance of Thaumausheen, 
who promised to conduct him, by a 
secure path, to the residence of Lieu- 
tenant Wilson. 

The window of the room, which 
opened on a hinge, was scarcely four 
feet from the ground, but so narrow, 
that when Trevor endeavoured to 
force a passage through it, he found no 
small difficulty in the task; he had, 
however, nearly accomplished his ob- 
ject, when his arms were closely pi- 
nioned in a Herculean grasp, and his 
pistols snatched from his breast- 
— by another unceremonious 

and. Recovering from his surprise, 
he found himself in the hands of four 
brawny sailors, whom he instantly re- 
cognised as part of the crew of the 
* Raven,’ who had been his companions 
in the early part of the night. Satis- 
fied that he had been betrayed into 
the power of his unknown enemies, 
by the treachery of his guide—at a 
moment, too, when he could make no 
resistance, he mentally committed 
himself to the protection of Provi- 
dence, and quietly suffered them to 
hurry him along the broken pier, to- 
wards a small boat, which floated at its 
extremity. Into this he was briefly 
desired to enter,—nor could he obtain 
any other reply to his inquiries, as to 
the cause or object of such unpro- 
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voked violence, than a growling ad- 
vice to ‘ belay his jaw, or he might get 
sarved out.’ 

Seated in the boat, the rowers laid 
lustily to their oars, which Trevor re- 
marked were muffled so thickly, that 
no sound marked their progress, save 
the light drip of the oar-blades, as 
they rose and sunk in the still waters, 
over which they were rapidly skim- 
ming ; and gliding along the shore, 
in the deep shadow of the over- 
hanging cliffs, they seemed, in the si- 
lence of their stealthy course, to be 
impelled forward by some invisible 
agency. On doubling the western 
headland of the bay, the men paused 
in their toil: for a few moments they 
conversed in low whispers ; then, re- 
suming their task, they pulled for 
nearly a mile further, closely following 
the sinuosities of the shore, which now 
bent suddenly to the southward. Here 
Trevor perceived they were entering 
a small, sheltered creek, in which lay 
at anchor, a low but heavily armed 
lugger. As the boat approached her, 
the two aftermost rowers tossed their 
oars into the figure of a St. Andrew’s 
cross, which seemed to be the precon- 
certed signal, for they were permitted 
to run alongside without being hailed. 

On gaining the lugger’s deck, all 
seemed hurry and bustle: the fore and 
after-hatches lay open, while through 
their yawning mouths, boxes, bales, 
and packages were incessantly flung 
up from the hold, which a number of 
hands on deck received, and as 
speedily transferred to the bosom of 
the ocean. Casks of wine, brandy, 
and Geneva lay staved in every direc- 
tion—their costly contents running 
through the scuppers like bilgewater: 
yet all this was executed without an 
attempt on the part of any individual 
engaged in the business of destruction 
to taste the enticing liquids, in which 
they literally stood ankle-deep ; but, 
like men to whom such scenes were 
not unusual, they pursued their work 
in perfect order and silence. 

Contemplating this wilful waste of 
so much valuable property, Trevor 
forgot, for a moment, his own perilous 
situation, and suddenly turning to ad- 
dress a person who was standing idly 
by, he encountered the dark, scowling 
eye of the tall stranger of the shebeen. 
For a few moments neither spoke : at 
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length the unknown, his lip quivering 
with suppressed passion, said, with ap- 
parent calmness : 

“ You did not, I fancy, sir, meditate 
a visit to the ‘ Raven’ under the pre- 
sent circumstances ?” 

“ Under any circumstances ‘I could 
have dispensed with the honor,” re- 
plied Trevor, carelessly: “And I have 
still to learn why I am here.” 

“Come, come, sir,” cried the man 
vehemently ; “the object of your jour- 
ney to this remote shore, and your in- 
tercourse with Lieutenant Wilson is 
not unknown to me. Your plots have 
been successful. But, in springing the 
mine, you neglected to secure your 
own safety.— Behold,” he added, “ this 
gallant vessel, and these thirty brave 
fellows who man her! For the last 
ten years I have commanded them, 
amid every danger—through the perils 
of fire and flood, and worse than 
these,—through the snares of cold- 
blooded, mercenary men. On this last 
venture I had risked all my hard- 
earned gains—the savings of a life of 
toil and danger. Every thing went 
well—my most sanguine anticipations 
were all but realized—three hours 
more, and our cargo had been safely 
landed; but now all is lost. The 
coast-guards line the shore for miles ; 
two King’s cutters have put to sea to 
intercept our retreat, and you—you—a 
base spy, are the cause of this ruin.” 

The smuggler ground his tecth 
fiercely, and darted a withering glance 
at Trevor, who, however he might 
have quailed under its influence, re- 
plied boldly : 

* And who, sir, are you, who thus 
dare to apply to me the opprobrious 
epithet of spy?” 

A grim smile curled upon the out- 
law's lip : “ My name,” said he, is well 
known on these coasts—Long Jack 
Patterson, the skipper of the ‘ Raven;’ 
or perhaps the nickname of Shawn 
lauv dhearg, the bold smuggler, which 
I have obtained amongst the wild 
mountaineers may not be wholly un- 
known to you. 

Turning hastily away, as wishing to 
avoid a rejoinder, the smuggler com- 
menced pacing the quarter-deck with 
rapid strides ; while Trevor, left to his 
own gloomy reflections, began to un- 
ravel the web of mystery, by which he 
was encompassed. He perceived that 
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his sudden appearance on the coast, 
and his anxiety to reach Lieutenant 
Wilson’s station, had drawn upon him 
the suspicion of his being a spy,— 
which the unforeseen and prompt ope- 
rations of the revenue force, by land 
and sea, had converted into a certainty. 

Engrossed by these uncomfortable 
ideas, Trevor actually started, when 
Patterson, laying his heavy hand upon 
his shoulder, and pointing to where the 
waves curled over a package which had 
been just hurled from the lugger’s side, 
said in a hoarse, broken voice—* There 
goes the last of a cargo that this 
morning would have purchased broad 
lands and a fair name for its possessor. 
I had hoped this venture would have 
brought me wherewithal to enable me 
to quit this wild life ; but it must not 
be—all is gone—and we have nothing 
now left us to defend, but our lives and 
the timbers of the old ‘ Raven.’— 
Heinrich !” 

Heinrich, who held the affice of 
mate in the smuggler’s vessel, delibe- 
rately scooping with his fore finger the 
quid of tobacco from his cheek, pre- 
sented himself to the skipper with a 
countenance as imperturbable as the 
carved face which ornamented the 
head of his Rotterdam pipe. 

“Heinrich! the ‘Raven’ is now 
light enough; curses fall on the villains 
who made her so! we must venture 
across the banks; for if we remain here 
till daylight, we shall be taken and 
hanged like dogs.” 

“Yaw Mynheer—Ich bin goot !”' 
growled the unmoved mate. 

“ Call up all hands then—heave short 
upon the anchor! But no noise—we 
may blink the Philistines among the 
shoals, where their long-legged craft 
dare not come. Shake thie reef out of 
the foresail—bend the large jib—and 
get up the new main topsail—and, d’ye 
hear, Heinrich, look to the lashings of 
the guns—take out the tompions—and 
see that all’s right, for I fancy we shall 
require them before the morning is 


, yaw, Mynheer,’ cried the 
portly Hollander, as he rolled away 
to perform his duties. In an incredibly 
short time the sails were loosed, the 
deck cleared, the word given to “heave 
away,” and in less than ten minutes 
the lugger’s anchor swung under her 
bows, and her broad canvas rose like 
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a cloud along her taper masts, casting 
a deep «om fe upon her “peopled 
deck.” Sheets and braces were hauled 
home and belayed, while the deep 
tones of Patterson's voice were heard 
directing the operations of his crew, 
as with a steady and favouring breeze 
the old “ Raven” glided like a liberated 
swan across the dark billows of her 
adopted element. 

With even the slight knowledge 
Trevor possessed of the coast, he 
could perceive they were keeping the 
landward channel of a range of sand- 
banks which stretched along the shore 
for several leagues. They had sailed 
about six or eight miles in apparent 
security, when the coming dawn began 
to disperse the heavy clouds which 
rested upon the bosom of the ocean; 
sluggishly the grey vapours rolled in 
detached masses before the day-god’s 
chariot, and at one moment the “ Ra- 
ven” would be shrouded in a dense, 
cold fog, and at the next seen dancing in 
beautiful distinctness upon the glitter- 
ing waters. The approach of day had 
been anxiously looked for by Patterson. 
He consulted his watch incessantly; at 
length, addressing his mate, he said— 
“I think there is now a sufficient depth 
of water on the banks—we must try to 
cross them at all hazards.” Heinrich 
nodded assent. “Up, helm there— 
luff—still luff.” Obeying the impulse 
of the steersman’s touch, the “ Raven's” 
head came up several points closer to 
the wind, and she adventured a passage 
through the dangerous shoals, over 
which, even in the calmest weather, 
the sea boiled and broke with fearful 
violence. But the bold smuggler de- 
spised difficulties which his experience 
had taught him to overcome, and, 
guided by his ruling hand, his little 
vessel traced the intricate mazes of the 
shoals in safety. Hardly, however, had 
they gained the open sea, when the 
man on the look-out announced—*“ A 
sail about two miles on the lee bow!” 
and in a minute or two after—* Another 
sail on the lee quarter, four or five miles 
distant !” Patterson, after reconnoiter- 
ing them attentively through a glass, 
exclaimed—* ’Tis as I feared —two 
armed cutters! we are no match for 
them, beating to windward ; and if we 
keep our present course we shall inevi- 
tably fall into their toils. We have 
two chances lett—force or stratagem, 
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The latter I will try first. Heinrich, 
turn up all hands—off with every 
inch of canvas, and strike topmasts.” 
Scarcely had these orders been issued, 
than, as if by magic, the gallant vessel 
which a few minutes before had “walked 
the waters” in majestic beauty, became 
transformed toa low, black hull scarcely 
discernible from the dark billows upon 
which she heavily floated. At first the 
wary smuggler’s expedient promised to. 
be successful, and they permitted them- 
selves to hope they had not been ob- 
served by their enemies; but the hope 
was illusive, for they soon had the mor- 
tification of perceiving the cutters com- 
municating by signals, and shaping their 
course towards their devoted prey. All 
hope, save one, that of selling their lives 
as dearly as possible, seemed then to be 
abandoned by the “ Raven’s” crew, and 
active preparations were made for that 
deadly struggle in which they were 
shortly to be engaged. Accordingly, 
the lugger was once more placed under 
large canvas, and bore down upon the 
nearer and less formidable of her foes, 
which Patterson hoped by a bold attack 
to disable in the outset, and thus escape 
his more distant enemy, who he calcu- 
lated could not come up in less than two 
or three hours, As the “ Raven” neared 
the cutter, the smugglers saw that she 
was well manned, and carried six guns, 
beside two long bow chasers. But 
this knowledge only served to excite 
the resolute outlaws to a more deter- 
mined resistance, and no precaution 
which the art of men practised in 
scenes of mortal conflict could devise 
to secure a victory was neglected. 
Cautious not to display his force, 
Patterson directed his crew to crouch 
under the boats and bulwarks until 
the moment their services would be 
required. During this breathless in- 
terval, Trevor, who was seated near 
the cabin hatchway, could not but ad- 
mire the commanding,and even graceful 
figure of Shawn lauv dhearg, as disin- 
cumbered of his huge cloak, he paced 
the deck with slow but firm steps. His 
orders were brief and calm; but the 
quick sparkle of his eye denoted a 
mental excitement that belied the tran- 
quillity of bis outward bearing. 

The foes had now come within 
musket range of each other, when the 
cutter showed the British ensign at 
her peak ; at the same moment a flash 
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burst from her side, and a shot skim- 
med the water athwart the lugger’s 
fore foot. To this ee signal 
the smuggler only replied by hoisting 
Dutch colours, still keeping the wea- 
ther-gauge of his opponent. A second 
shot, however, which struck the leach 
of his mainsail, determined Patterson : 
giving the word to put the helm 
a-weather, he drew his cutlass, leaped 
upon a gun carriage, and cheered 
his crew, who, released by that inspir- 
ing shout from a state of irksome 
restraint, responded to it as they rushed 
from their concealment with a deafen- 
ing “hurrah!” The ferocity of these 
men’s looks, as with doffed jackets, ex- 
posed necks, (the black handkerchief 
being transferred to the waist,) and 
shirt sleeves tucked up to the shoul- 
ders, they crowded around their stern 
leader, gave Trevor a vivid idea of a 
group of fallen spirits with the arch- 
fiend in the midst. A single motion 
of his hand sent every man to his 
quarters, where they stood impatiently 
waiting the signal to commence the 
work of carnage. The commander of 
the cruiser, totally unprepared for this 
bold manceuvre of Patterson’s, and 
apprehensive that he might attempt to 
board him, remained irresolute, while 
the intrepid smuggier, running close on 
the cutter’s quarter, poured into her 
such a destructive fire that her decks 
were literally swept, her rudder head 
carried away, and in less than two 
minutes she lay an unmanageable log 
upon the water. Had Patterson been 
content with this advantage he might 
readily have escaped from his other 
ursuer, who was still some miles to 
eeward ; but the spirit of revenge was 
strong within him, and he could not 
resist the temptation of following up 
his bloody victory by striking another 
blow at a fallen foe. Accordingly, 
giving orders to “wear,” he crossed 
her stern and raked her decks once 
more. But this time the cutter re- 
turned his fire, unsteadily indeed, but 
still with sufficient effect to check the 
smuggler’s triumphant career. A single 
shot had struck the “ Raven’s” main- 
yard in the slings; for a moment it 
wavered and bent—then, with a sudden 
crash, snapped asunder and fell hea- 
vily upon the flapping-sail. Despair 
darkened every brow at this unlooked- 
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for mischance; even Patterson, for- 
getting his usual self-control, stamped 
and blasphemed like a demoniac. 
“ Ha!” cried he, shaking his clenched 
hand furiously above his head, “now, 
Fate, I defy thee! the gallant ‘ Raven’ 
must go—my noble boat! I loved 
every plank in her old sides as though 
they were my children. But this is no 
time for whining. Heinrich! get out 
the boats—we must make for shore 
before the other cutter comes up—bear 
a hand—for life—for life!” While the 
crew were busily executing these com- 
mands, the “ Raven” was like a wounded 
bird slowly shaping her course towards 
the land, her shattered opponent being 
unable or reluctant to molest her 
further. The boats were soon laid 
alongside, and the smugglers entered 
them with a coolness and regularity 
worthy of a better cause. The last 
loiterers were on the point of quitting 
the vessel, when Patterson, who had 
been leaning gloomily against the mast, 
suddenly descended to the cabin. His 
absence was brief; but on his reap- 
earance, a glare of ominous import 
ighted his fierce eye. “You,” said 
he, addressing Trevor, “must remain 
here. Your friends,” pointing to the 
cruisers, “will be soon aboard.” Frank, 
though incensed at the treatment he 
had received, felt anxious to remove 
from Patterson’s mind the impression 
that he had acted the part of a base 
spy: but the time for explanation was 
past ; the outlaw was already crossing 
the lugger’s side when, turning as he 
departed, he waved his hand, with a 
scornful smile, to Trevor. “Farewell, 
sir,” said he bitterly; “ I leave you sole 
commander of the ‘Raven: but look 
well to the old lass; she likes not 
strange hands, and may unship you 
somewhat roughly.” Thus saying he 
leaped into the boat ; and as the crew 
shoved her hastily off, Trevor heard 
one of them mutter—* That d—d pirate 
dog will soon be sent on a skyrocket 
cruise.” Alarmed, he knew not why, 
and dreading impending danger from 
some unseen quarter, Trevor gazed 
with restless anxiety upon the boats as 
they pulled rapidly towards the shore. 
The dark threats of the smugglers 
filled his mind with vague apprehen- 
sions; and, impelled by one of those 
invisible influences which have so often 
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rescued men from the brink of peril, 
he resolved to examine the lugger’s 
cabin. On entering it, a scene of in- 
describable confusion presented itself; 
drawers and chests lay overturned, and 
their contents strewed around; on the 
table stood a large case-bottle of spirits 
and a half emptied glass. In the centre 
of the cabin floor, Trevor observed a 
narrow hatchway; it lay open; peering 
curiously down, he could distinguish 
nothing save a pale, blue flame, which 
glimmered through the surrounding 
darkness. This appearance, at another 
time, would have hardly excited his 
curiosity; but now, obeying an irre- 
sistible impulse, he descended by a 
ladder which stood in the hatchway. 
Having reached the bottom he became 
enabled to distinguish objects more 
clearly by the light admitted through 
the aperture above, and the blood 
curdled with horror in his veins on 
finding himself in the smuggler’s ma- 
gazine, surrounded by barrels of gun- 
powder, in one of which was inserted 
a slow match, already burned so low 
that instant destruction seemed inevit- 
able. Paralyzed by this terrific spec- 
tacle, Trevor staggered back — his 
knees tottered, and his breath came 
short and thick; but recovering almost 
instantaneously his wonted presence 
of mind, he determined on, and exe- 
cuted a desperate euterprize. Cau- 


tiously taking hold of the match, he 
gently withdrew it from the powder- 
barrel, and thrusting it, burning as it 
was, into his bosom, he rushed up the 
ladder, flew upon deck, and flinging 
with all his force the terrible instrument 
of Shawn lauv dhearg’s intended ven- 
geance far into the sea, he fell with an 
ejaculation of thanksgiving for his mira- 
culous preservation, exhausted on the 
deck. In a few minutes the cruiser’s 
gig, with an officer on board, ran along- 
side the lugger. They took possession 
of the old “ Raven,” in the King’s name : 
but it was an almost worthless prize ; 
for of the rich cargo with which she had 
been laden the preceding evening, not 
a particle remained, and Shawn dauv 
dhearg and his lawless associates had 
escaped on shore, where they knew a 
safe asylum would be afforded them 
by the peasantry, till they were again 
in a state to cut out work for his Ma- 
jesty’s coast-guards, 

Trevor, on being set ashore by the 
cutter’s boat, made the best of his way 
back to the metropolis, and, warned by 
his adventure, took special care never 
again to visit the village of Ballyfoile, 
or the widdy Donovan's sheebeen, where 
he is still remembered, and bitterly 
spoken of as “the informer,” or “the 
Sassanagh dubh who sould the pass 
upon Shawn lauv dhearg, the bould 
smuggler.” Ss. 





EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL (GERMAN 
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A COTEMPORARY writer, in some re- 
marks on the situation of the Osterbygd, 
or eastern settlement in Greenland, 
observes, that “ when the Life of Sir 
Charles Giesecké, with extracts from 
his journals—now in the press—is 
published, the world will have a better 
opportunity of judging of the merits 
of that eminent individual. The 
hardships he endured during his long 
residence in the dreary country of 
Greenland are truly surprising, and 
his indefatigable exertions in his scien- 
tific pursuits appear to have made a 
great impression on the inhabitants. 
Captain Graah, a recent Danish tra- 
veller in Greenland, mentions his 
having been shown a high mountain, 


MS.) KEPT IN GREENLAND, BY THE 
LEWIS GIESECKE’, 


which no Greenlander had ever been 
able to ascend, of which Giesecké had 
nearly reached the summit, and, in 
another passage, he says, a place was 
pointed out to him by the natives, as 
that at which Giesecké had stopped 
twenty years before, in his journey 
towards the east coast. He also ac- 
knowledges the assistance he received 
in the construction of a portion of his 
chart from Giesecké’s Journal, a copy 
of which is in the possession of the 
Royal Greenland Board of Trade.” 
The original journal, which is written 
in German, and has never been pub- 
lished, is in the hands of the gentleman 
who was engaged in the memoir al- 
luded to in the above extract, and which 
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we hope he will find time eventually 
to complete. In the mean time, as 
Sir Charles Giesecké was intimately 
known to many of the readers of our 
Magazine, and as his “Journal in 
Greenland” contains much that is in- 
teresting to the general reader, relating 
to a country of which we have so little 
authentic information, we have been 
allowed to avail ourselves of such por- 
tions of the Journal as are of a popular 
nature, and which are, in a measure, 
detached from the scientific researches 
and observations, in which it richly 
abounds. Giesecké was a man whom 
to know—was to like. His career in 
life was a very uncommon one. Few 
men with whom we have been ac- 
quainted, or of whom we have read, 
had seen more of the world, or had 
so acute perception or so quick ob- 
servation both of men and things. 
The inscription upon a monument, 
lately erected to his memory in the 
parish church of St. George in this 
city, gives a brief and characteristic 
summary of his varied and adventurous 
travels, and of the estimation in which 
he was held in the scientific world. 

“Sacred to the memory of Charles 
L. M. Giesecké, Knight Commander of 
the Danish Order of Danebrog, F.G.S.L. 
and R.S.E., V.P., R.1.A., M.W.S., and 
M-B.S.L., of the Royal Society of 
Upsala and Copenhagen, of the Royal 
Danish Antiquarian Society, of the 
Societies of Petersburgh, Dresden, Jena, 
Wetterau, Frankfort, Munich, Prague, 
&e. &c. &c. Who devoted THIRTY sIx 
YEARS to the science of 

MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY, 
In the pursuit of which he traversed a 
great part of Europe, and spent seven 
years in Greenland, amidst unnumbered 
obstacles and privations with an ardour 
unabated by the severity of that inhospi- 
table clime, He was distinguished by 
the favor of many of the 
CROWNED HEADS OF EUROPE, 

And was for nineteen years professor of 
mineralogy in the Royal Dublin Society. 
He was beloved as a friend, and sought 
as a companion by all who knew him. 

Born at Augsburgh, in Bavaria, April 
6th, 1761. 

Died at Dublin, March 5th, 1833.” 


The journals which Giesecké kept 
regularly through a long series of years, 


* The Author of « The Doctor.” 


The late Sir Charles Giesecké. 
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and the letters he received from per- 
sons of the highest rank in society, 
and from the most eminent men of 
science and literature upon the Conti- 
nent, which have been found amongst 
his papers, bear ample testimony to 
the truth of the above inscription in 
every particular. Any more laboured 
panegyric would, if he were alive, 
afford little gratification to what he 
used to call his “downright German 
mind.” We would say of him, on 
this head, what his favorite Tacitus 
observes of the Germans of ancient 
days—monumentorum arduum et ope- 
rosum honorem, ut gravem defunctis, 
aspernantur. Feminis lugere hones- 
tum est: Viris meminisse. 

The monument is surmounted by a 
bust of Giesecké in white marble, 
executed by Mr. Smith of the Royal 
Dublin Society, whose talent in his 
profession is equalled only by his 
modesty of disposition, and that genu- 
ine simplicity of manner and of mind, 
which is the never-failing characte- 
ristic of true genius. It would have 
been impossible, however, for either 
painter or sculptor to transfer to mar- 
ble or to canvass, the fire, acuteness 
and ever-varying vivacity and playful- 
ness of the original. Independently 
of this—as is observed by one of the 
most remarkable writers of this day*— 
the ideal face of any friend, that face 
which is enshrined in our heart of 
hearts, and which comes to us in 
dreams long after it has mouldered in 
the grave—that face is not the exact 
countenance that we ever actually be- 
hold, but its abstract, its idealization, 
or rather its realization, the spirit of 
the countenance, its essence and its 
life. The finer the character and the 
more various its intellectual powers, 
the more must this true sway differ 
from the most faithful likeness that 
a painter or a sculptor can produce. 

In reading his journals during his 
adventurous and perilous journey, es- 
pecially in the Faroe Islands and 
Norway, to which we shall hereafter 
recur, and afterwards in the yet more 
inhospitable regions of Greenland, we 
are often reminded of a remark some- 
where made on the notices of his 
mineralogical tours given by the illus- 
trious Prussian traveller, Von Buch. 


London, Longman, 1834. 
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His personal fatigues, inconveniences, 
and dangers are so slightly touched on 
in his diary, that it is only the ex- 
perienced traveller who can discover, 
through the veil which he has cast 
over his relations, his frequent distress- 
ing anxiety of mind, the alarming 
dangers to which he was so often ex- 
posed, and the excessive and over- 
powering fatigue to which he was sub- 
jected. 

On his return from Norway, he re- 
ceived intelligence of his father’s death, 
which event appears to have deter- 
mined him not to return to his own 
country, and his passion for travelling, 
and the desire which he had long en- 
tertained to visit the more northern 
regions of the globe, directed his at- 
tention to Greenland, which, I believe, 
had been first suggested to him by his 
friends Professor Manthey and Mr. 
Frisch. The Royal Greenland Board 
of Trade proposed that he should go 
under the auspices of the Danish go- 
vernment. Some misunderstanding, 
however, occurred—when Giesecké 
addressed to the Board the following 
letter, which evinces the spirit with 
which he entered on the perilous un- 
dertaking, and how little his zeal was 
abated by the lukewarmness of the 
government in encouraging him, or in 
affording him assistance to accomplish 
it. 

TO THE COMPANY OF DIRECTORS OF THE 

ROYAL GREENLAND BOARD OF TRADE. 

I observe by your letter of the 11th 
May, that the Company was not un- 
willing to promote my voyage to 
Greenland, and had therefore repre- 
sented to his Majesty my wish to un- 
dertake it, and mentioned at the same 
time an honorarium, &c. 

On this representation a misunder- 
standing, injurious to me, appears to 
have taken place. Now, lest even a 
suspicion of any selfishness, which I 
should feel degrading, should fall upon 
me, I feel obliged to call the attention 
of the company to the following cir- 
cumstances, 

It was only in consequence of the 
proposal of the Company of Directors 
that I expressed my readiness to make 
this journey, and if they had not made 
such a proposal, I should not have in- 
timated such a wish éo them. 

Besides, I did not presume to de- 
mand a salary or honorarium, as it is 


called ; I made no request, except that 
I might be allowed such small sum for 
the equipment as is absolutely neces- 
sary in consideration of the climate of 
Greenland. 

The Royal Company therefore 
made the abovementioned representa- 
tion without any request from me, and 
they have thus given rise to a suspi- 
cion of selfishness on my part. 

Even if his Majesty were unwilling 
to grant such an honorarium, (which I 
am sure he would not,) and were merely 
to give his royal assent to my making 
the journey, the mere pleasure of hav- 
ing it in my power to benefit the state 
and the interests of science by such a 
journey, would afford me a satisfaction, 
which, in the eyes of a man of honorable 
feelings, possesses greater value than 
any pecuniary remuneration can do. 

To remove this suspicion, I now re- 
quest the Royal Company to procure 
for me the permission of his Majest 
to make a voyage to Greenland, which 
I will perform without any supply 
from the royal purse, and to which [ 
feel that my honor and the relation in 
which I stand to the scientific world, 
both here and abroad, alike urge me, 
having been amply supplied with books 
and other help for the undertaking. 

C. L. GreEsEcKE’. 

He embarked at Copenhagen, and, 
after a perilous voyage of six weeks, 
arrived at Friedrichshaab. Some 
weeks afterwards he proceeded to 
Pyssursoak, where I find the follow- 
ing eutry in his journal—* Here, for 
the first time, I slept under one tent with 
three Greenland men, six Greenland 
women, and two children, It was but 
six paces long, and four wide. All my 
baggage and theirs, and their furniture 
were stowed inside. I must con- 
fess I spent the first night with annoy- 
ances of every kind, but I have now 
learned to bear with them. Alluding 
to this comfortless and disgusting situ- 
ation, in another place he says: 
“ Their skin has the smell of oil, and 
their hands feel as clammy as bacon; 
their bodies being very fleshy and fat, 
and coated, as it were, with a varnish 
of oil and dirt. As they sit commonly 
undressed, except that they wear their 
breeches, the effluvia from their bodies 
is such, that an European, who sits by 
them, scarcely can endure them.” 

He had been but a short time in the 
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country, exposed to continual danger, 
both from the climate and from his 
adventurous mineralogical excursions, 
with “death (as he himself said) daily 
before his eyes,” when thinking it 
most probable that he should never 
again see his own country ; he felt it 
his duty to endeavour to secure for his 
family in Europe, in case of any acci- 
dent befalling himself, the sympathy of 
the King of Denmark, which he had 
now adopted as his country. Accord- 
ingly, he addressed a letter to the King, 
a short time after he reached Frede- 
rickshaab. As it is written with 
singular simplicity and feeling, and 
throws light upon his earlier life, I 
have translated it as fully as the indis- 
tinctness and interlineations of the 
copy found amongst his papers have 
allowed me to‘do. 


TO MY KING. 

At the distance of more than one 
thousand miles from my native town, 
Augsburg, I venture most respectfully 
to lay my homage before the throne of 
Majesty. 

Since 1781, when I entered the 
university, I have seen my father- 
land only as a passing traveller, but 
a heart, even after this great length 
of time, hangs fondly upon the place 
which gave me birth, where my bro- 
thers and sisters still are, and where 
my love for knowledge was first 
awakened. 

I have never served my native 
town, for my favourite occupations, 
which I far preferred to the study of 
law, could be of no service to her. 
These were natural history, and espe- 
cially mineralogy. 

From my twentieth year, I sought 
my fortune in the wide world. I was 
sometime poet to the theatre; some- 
time a private secretary ; sometime a 
teacher of mineralogy, and I also dealt 
in minerals, 

I made a journey, at my own ex- 
pense, to the north, where I was in- 
trusted to arrange the cabinet of natu- 
ral history at Upsala, which I did with 
such satisfaction to the professors, and 
to the Chancellor of the University, 
that I was presented with a gold 
medal, and elected a member of their 
Literary Society. I was about the 
same time invited by the King of 
Prussia, in the character of (here 





the letter is in part obliterated and un- 
intelligible.) 

On my return to Copenhagen, I 
proposed making a mineralogical tour, 
at my own expense, to North America, 
when the Royal Greenland Board of 
Trade solicited me to visit Greenland. 

The desire to become acquainted 
with a country so little known, and a 
hope that I might become useful b 
doing so, and (1 will not deny it) the 
ambition also to have such an enter- 
prise intrusted to me, were my motives 
for availing myself eagerly of this pro- 
posal. 

I made a journey, in the first in- 
stance, to the Faroe Islands, and the 
report which I made of them met with 
the approbation of the Danish govern- 
ment. In the early part of the same 
year I set out for Greenland, un- 
daunted, at the age of forty years, by 
the dangers and fatigues, to which I 
foresaw, I must be exposed. 

I hope, in the course of three years, 
to travel along this fearful and ice- 
bound coast above thirteen hundred 
miles. The Royal Greenland Board 
of Trade have kindly permitted me to 
dispose of a part of such natural curi- 
osities as I may collect in my tour, 
and I shull feel happy, on my return 
to Copenhagen, if it please your Ma- 
jesty, to present my most valuable 
specimens to some museum in my 
adopted father-land. I could have 
wished to do the same for my native 
town, but I was refused—on the ground 
that this science was not suited for 
Augsburg! as if the sciences, for- 
sooth, were corporation matters ! 

I would add, to this disinterested 
offer, a most humble request, which 
may perhaps betray some selfishness ; 
but it is one which the peculiarity of 
my situation, and my great distance 
from Europe, compel me to make. 

I have a sister in Augsburg—she is 
married. War, sickness, and want of 
bread have reduced her to a condition 
the most lamentable. I supported my 
poor family, as far as my slender means 
would allow, while I was in Europe: 
I do so still; but in my dangerous 
travels I have death daily before my 
eyes, and I therefore implore your 
Majesty with the deepest humility, to 
consider her forlorn condition. Amongst 
the present political changes in my fa- 
ther-town, there may be some vacant 
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situation, which her husband would be 
capable to fill. However small the 
provision, it would afford me the great- 
est consolation in my perilous travels, 
to know that my poor sister and her 
children were preserved by it. 

The Chevalier von Cobres, whose 
goodness I can never forget, was 
most kind to my poor father, who is 
some months dead. He knows my 
family, and that they are not unde- 
serving of your Majesty’s most gra- 
cious assistance. 

With a warm heart, in this cold 
climate, I rejoice in the reviving wel- 
fare of my father-town, and I am filled 
with the most lively gratitude for the 
benefits it has received from, &e. &c. 

Your Royal Majesty’s most humble 
and obedient, 

Cuartes Louis METZ.LeEr, 
Surnamed G1EsECKE. 
Kitiksut, near Minarsoac, 
in 61°. North Latitude. 

Amongst the phenomena which first 
arrested his attention on the coast of 
Greenland, was the singular effect of 
the highly refractive state of the 
atmosphere, which often distorts and 
exaggerates objects in an extraordinary 
degree, from the unequal density pro- 
duced by the action of the sun’s rays. 
He remarks in his Journal, that these 
phenomena occur both in clear and 
in thin, misty weather. The distant 
islands appear to approach the spec- 
tator, and are considerably magnified. 
They are thrown into various groups, 
continually shifting and changing, and 
_ sometimes to hang in the air. 

yhere this appearance is “observed to 
the south, a southerly wind generally 
follows ; if the object is in the west, a 
westerly wind is to be expected. 

Mr. Scoresby makes particular men- 
tion of this phenomenon in his Journal, 
and says, that the land was, to appear- 
ance, suddenly brought fifteen or twenty 
miles nearer, and was bolder and clearer, 
as seen from the deck, to what it had 
been previously as seen from the mast 
head. The ice about the horizon as- 
sumed various singular forms; ham- 
mocks became vertical columns ; floes 
and fields arose above the horizon like 
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cliffs of prismatie-formed spar, and in 
many places the ice was reflected in 
the atmosphere at some minutes’ eleva- 
tion above the horizon. The ships 
around presented extraordinary charac- 
ters; an additional sail occasionall 
appeared above the top-gallant sail 
like a royal hanging loose, and some- 
times the expanded topsail divided into 
two sails, by the separation of all the 
additional height given by the refrac- 
tion, which, slowly rolling upward, as 
it were, like the lifting of a curtain, 
dispersed and became invisible after 
leaving the mast-head. 

The image of our ship was seen dis- 
tinctly for several minutes, though the 
object to which it referred was not in 
sight. The most remarkable effect 
produced was on the most distant 
objects, the interesting appearances of 
which were not discernible without 
the use of a telescope. 

In the month of August Giesecké made 
an excursion from the west to the 
southern, and to some of the south- 
east settlements. At Pyssursoak, he 
remarks, “we met with many southern 
Greenlanders, all heathens, who, on 
seeing us, welcomed our arrival with a 
horrible scream of joy. The Green- 
landers in the south are more lively, 
better made, and have more na- 
tural complaisance than the westerns.” 
He made a mineralogical survey in 
this excursion; and, notices in his 
Journal “a steep rock called Najak, 
or Naviak, consisting of a fine- 
grained, ferruginous gneiss, with hard 
veins of basalt cutting through it in a 
perpendicular direction. “Angelica 
(the gwanne of the Icelanders and 
Norwegians, a favourite vegetable, 
eaten sometimes in a raw state and 
sometimes boiled by the people,) grows 
here in abundance, and cochlearia 
(scurvy grass.)” 

Most of the fragments of bells were 
found in the neighbourhood of Tes- 
sermiut and Tunnugliarbick Firths. 
Giesecké found several near the ruins 
of the churches. He found no trace 
of runic stones or inscriptions, in 
which he was disappointed.”* 

Amongst other places in the Oster- 


* In the Kingiktorsoak, on the west coast of Greenland, called also Tindingen, 
in latitude 61° 13. Kragh, one of the missionaries, found in 1824 a stone with 


Runic characters engraved upon it, and dated April, 1135. 


The names of three 
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bygd, or Eastern Settlements, where 
the Norwegians settled in the ninth or 
tenth century, he visited Tessermiut 
and Tunnugliarbick, which he remarks 
appear to have been favourite spots 
with the Norwegian colonists, on ac- 
count of the comparative fertility of 
the soil and abundance of fish. The 
ruins of houses bear testimony to the 
comfort and wealth of their former 
inhabitants, compared with the remains 
of other buildings in other firths. He 
found here several plants foreign to 
that part of the arctic regions, and 
probably imported and cultivated by 
the Norwegian settlers, as the moun- 
tain ash, (sorbus aucuparia,) different 
species of cinque-foil, (potentilla,) of 
sedge, (carex,) of common butterwort, 
(pinguicula vulgaris,) &c. ;* which 
lants he found only in the neigh- 
bourhood of former Norwegian settle- 
ments. Different species of willow, 
birch, (betula,) and juniper also 
abounded, 


EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL. 

Sepr. Ist.—Crossed the Fiord of 
of Tuengliorbik. It is eight miles in 
width, yet I am told that the Green- 
landers on one side often sing in alter- 
nate chorus to those on the other. In 
the deep silence and in the cold atmos- 
phere sounds are carried much farther 
than under common circumstances. 
The hill on the opposite side is called 
lliortavik ; reached Akuliaralek in the 
evening. The ice blink was very 
striking ; a long stripe of lucid white- 
ness bordering the horizon ; over land 
it has generally a yellowish tint.+ 
When the sea smokes, previous to the 
coagulation of the ice, and a sharp 
wind follows, the mist produces the 
feeling of needles pricking the skin. 
The heathen Greenlander whose tent 
was pitched here, has two wives and 
ten children. A rare instance of 
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Greenland prolificness !—it seems quite 
cannibalish here ! 

Amongst the remarks scattered 
through the Journal on the celebrated 
Osterbygd, or Eastern Settlements in 
Greenland, are these. At the latter end 
of the tenth century, Thorwaldsen, a 
Norwegian jarl, or earl, fled to Ice- 
land, where he established a colony. 
He was banished from Iceland also for 
three years,in consequence of a murder 
he had perpetrated. He set out on a 
voyage of discovery, and wintered in 
an island in the vicinity of a Fiord, 
which he called Eric’s Fiord. He 
gave the name of Eric’s Ey to the 
island.{ Having examined part of the 
adjoining continent, he returned in the 
third year to the island, when he gave 
a very attractive account of the new 
country, which he called Greenland. 

He left Iceland with twenty-five 
vessels, of which only fourteen reached 
Greenland. These settlers were soon 
followed by a fresh band of colonists, 
and settlements were formed both on 
the eastern and western coasts. Chris- 
tianity was embraced by Eric the Red 
and his son Leif, and in the course of 
a century was spread-over all the 
settlements, which were divided into 
parishes and subjected to a bishop. 

On the eastern coast there were 
twelve parishes and two monasteries ; 
and Arnquin Jones mentions seven- 
teen bishops down to the year 1412. 

A short time previous to this period, 
the Esquimaux (Greenlanders) arrived 
on the west coast. They seem to have 
come from the west coast of Davis’s 
Straits, around Baffin’s Bay. The 
people in Terra Labrador are of the 
same nation which inhabits Nootky 
Sound, Williams’ Sound, and probably 
emigrated from those distant residences 
over the Coppermine River and the 
lakes down to Hudson’s Bay. Every 
one who reads Cook’s and Clarke's 


individuals are on the stone, and have been deciphered by Rafn, of Copenhagen. 
Three heaps of stones were found in the same place. 

* The pinguicula, Sir Charles Giesecké remarks in one of his printed papers, is 
used in Norway, Iceland, and Lapland, to prevent the curdling of milk. 

+ The experienced observer can ascertain, by this phenomenon, whether the ice 
which occurs in that direction is field ice or close packed, when the sheet of ice is in 


continued. contact. 


The ice-blink often gives a beautiful and correct map of the ice 


below, twenty or thirty miles beyond the limit of direct vision. 
¢ Giesecké supposed that Eric’s Sound was the same as that called by the natives 
Ikareseksoak, which separates Cape Farewell from the continent of Greenland. 
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accounts of these people with atten- 
tion, will be surprised by the resem- 
blance of these two distant families, as 
to their language and manner of living. 

Some attribute the subsequent extir- 
pation of the Icelanders on the coast 
of Greenland, to warlike attacks be- 
tween the Esquimaux and Norwegians. 

I think it is quite ridiculous and 
absurd to suppose that these timid, 
feeble, wretched creatures, who could 
not arrive in masses on the spot, who 
neither use nor know instruments 
of war, should attack and defeat a 
robust, valiant, brave set of men, known 
through ages as heroes. 

Another opinion is, that the Euro- 
pean settlers were exterminated by a 
kind of plague called the black death, 
which made dreadful devastations in 
the north of Europe in the year 1350. 
But at that time all intercourse had 
already ceased between the settle- 
ments and their mother country. How 
came the black death to Greenland ? 
and would not the Greenlanders have 
been more exposed to such a disease 
on account of their uncleanliness ? 
Another opinion is, that they perished 
of famine by the sudden setting in of 
the polar ice, which covers the sea 
from time to time, and which cut off 
their connexion with their native coun- 
try. Is it forgotten that the settlers 
subsisted by their cattle and their 
inland salmon fisheries ? 

I may now be permitted to deliver 
my own opinion in a few words. All 
the houses of the Norwegians were 
built differently, and on different places 
from those of the Esquimaux. The 
Norwegians lived in Fiords, and mostly 
at their ends: they looked for grass, 
fresh water, and shelter for their cattle, 
and for salmon fishery; the Esquimaux 
live upon the spoils of the sea, and 
place their houses as near to the rocky 
shores as possible. 

All the ruins of Norwegian houses— 
and there were more than fifty which 
I examined—were surrounded by im- 
mense masses of rocks, probably pre- 
cipitated from the summits of the 
adjacent mountains, and heaped toge- 
ther in the most fantastic groups, the 
places of fracture being sometimes’ so 
fresh, that the points from which they 
were broken are distinctly observable. 
Places of desolation of this kind are 
frequently met with in the mountains, 


connected with the sea by waterfalls, 
which are precipitated with tremen-~ 
dous noise and destructive velocit: 

headlong from the rocks, covered wit 

glaciers. I have no doubt but that 
such a revolution, caused by burst- 
ing glaciers, and following inundations, 
has effected this dreadful chaos; and 
that, perhaps, the Norwegian settlers 
perished, and were buried with their 
cattle in the ruins. .... The indivi- 
duals who escaped this destruction 
have mixed with the natives. I could 
easily recognise and distinguish the 
European (Caucasian) countenances 
from the Mongolic, although there have 
elapsed more than three centuries since 
their extermination. 

This difference of countenance is 
not visible amongst the natives on the 
western coast, except in those parts of 
the Danish settlements where Europeans 
intermarry, or where the natives come 
in connexion with European vessels for 
the purpose of trade or whale fishery. 
It appears further, from different Scan- 
dinavian or Icelandic words adopted 
in the language of the Greenlanders, 
words used in domestic life, that there 
existed a friendly intercourse between 
both nations. Such are Gwanneck, 
(Angelica, Archangelica,) the Gwanne 
of the Icelanders and Norwegians, a 
favourite vegetable eaten raw and 
boiled by both nations ; such are nisa 
and nisarnak, two species of dolphins 
called nisen by the Scandinavians ; 
such is kona, wife, kona of the Norwe- 
gians, and different other words ; but 
the most striking appeared to me to 
be the words tornak, and tornarsuk. 
Thornak, or torngak, signifies in their 
language soul, and spirit, and demon ; 
and thornarsuk, or torngarsuk, a being 
similar to a spirit. A spirit-like being, 
called by the Genelia thornarsuk, 
is the ouly supreme being acknowledged 
by them without being worshipped. 
Now, it is evident to me, that the word 
thornarsuk is to be derived from Thor, 
the god of thunder of the northern 
nations, to which they have added their 
suffix ak and arsuk. They attribute to 
this being the same propensities attri- 
buted to it by the old Scandinavians, 
namely—to excite thunder, to effect 
other phenomena in nature, and to 
reside in clifts of rocks. I conclude 
from this that the Greenlanders were in 
intimate connection with the old Ice- 
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landers—that they adopted some of 
their religious principles prior to the 
introduction of Christianity—and that 
the rest of the Icelanders, who escaped 
the extermination of their countrymen, 
united themselves with the Green- 
landers. 

It remains now to point out the si- 
tuation and the extent of the settlements 
which existed on the eastern coast, ac- 
cording to the authority and nomencla- 
ture of the Icelandic historian, Ivan 
Bardsen, compared with the names 
given by the Esquimaux. From this it 
will appear, that the old settlements 
by no means extended to so high a 
degree of latitude, as is generally be- 
lieved. The difference in some names 
used by Ivan Bardsen and Biorn 
Johnsen, arises probably from the dif- 
ferent periods in which they lived, 
and from the change of the places of 
settlements. 

According to oral communications, 
received by such of the natives as live 
in 65 or 66 degrees of latitude, the 
soil is so barren and dry that, a few 
spots excepted, it does not afford so 
much straw as they want to put in 
their boots. 

I have followed such authorities 
only, as appeared to me authentic, 
supported by my own experience, with 
respect tothe undoubted Icelandic ruins 
which I found on the coast, and which 
differ widely from the remnants of old 
Greenlandic houses, as to their form, 
structure, and durability. There is no 
want of historical accounts, written b 
Icelandic and Danish authors, with 
respect to the old settlements; but 
these accounts are so contradictory, 
that it is quite impossible to reconcile 
them. Thormodus Torfceus, late his- 
toriographer to the King of Denmark, 

ublished in his Greenlandia Antiqua, 
Havniee, 1706, 8vo.) four maps, or De- 
lineationes Gronlandis, which differ as 
materially as if maps of different coun- 
tries, The earliest, of 1570, is that of Si- 
gurdus Stephanius : the second, of 1606, 
is that from Gudbrandias Torlacius, an 
Icelandic bishop: the third is from an- 
other Icelander, Jonas Gudmundus : the 
fourth, of 1668, from Theodorus Torla- 
cius. To these the author (Thormodus 
Torfceus,)adds his own; but he confesses 
fairly, that he does not think it to be a 
correct or satisfactory one. Be this 
as it may, his work is the best critical 
Vor. Vit. 
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historical account published on East 
Greenland. The uncertainty and 
darkness, in which the earlier Ristory 
of Greenland is enveloped, may be 
accounted for, from the circumstance 
that nobody was formerly allowed to 
sail thither without a pass, under for- 
feiture of life. The eagerness of 
sailing to Greenland was occasioned 
by a report, that there was great abun- 
dance of gold and silver, and many 
precious stones, and that in former 
ages, some ships brought great trea- 
sures from thence; but the loss of 
many vessels, which sailed thither un- 
der the order, and at the cost of 
Queen Margaret of Denmark, discou- 
raged her from venturing other at- 
tempts ; and the Queen being after- 
wards engaged in a war with Sweden, 
had more weighty affairs upon her 
hands than to trouble herself much 
about Greenland, which at last proved 
the occasion of the total loss of that 
country. 

He led been about three months in 
Greenland, when he discovered the 
rare mineral, cryolite. He observed 
two thin layers of it resting upon 
gneiss, in Arksut Firth, on a spot 
called Tvikoet, (tvik, grass,) from its 
fertility, and the only place in which 
the mineral has hitherto been found. 
He says in his journal :— 

“T discovered it by accident, being 
imprisoned, with my canoe, amidst 
heavy masses of ice, remote from hu- 
man society, and surrounded conti- 
nually by gloomy fogs, the constant 
companions of the floating ice. I 
made an excursion over those thun- 
dering batteries, accompanied by my 
Greenland attendants, and I was car- 
ried by the floating ice, to the spot 
where the cryolite, or ice-stone, was 
found. There were two varieties in 
these layers. The first layer, which 
varied in thickness from one foot to 
two feet and a-half, was divided from 
the underlying gneiss by a thin layer 
of mica, in a state of disintegration, 
from exposure, during high-water, to 
the tide, and contained the snow-white 
and grayish-white variety,” (which was 
sent by the missionaries, on a former 
occasion, to Copenhagen.) “ The 
other was of a yellowish brown color, 
and passed into red. Earthy fluor, 
Galena, iron  pyrites, liver-brown 
sparry iron ore chrysta!lized in rhombs, 
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earthy eryolite, and quartz occurred 
with it. The galena, when exposed 
to the flame of a lamp, burned of a 
bluish eolor, and emitted a sulphureous 
smell, There were about 27 feet of 
greiss between the two layers of cryo- 
lite. The Greenlanders call the white 
species, as they also call white cal- 
careous spar, orsuksiksoet, from its re- 
semblance to blubber.” 

The red variety was not known 
in Europe before Giesecké  visit- 
ed the coast of Greenland. In 
& paper, which he communicated 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal, several years after his return 
from Greenland, on the nature and 
locality of eryolite, he says :— 

“I could have remained with plea- 
sure during the whole winter, on a 
spot so alluring to a mineralogist : but 
I had to provide for twelve human 
beings who followed me, and who 
looked more for seals than for mine- 
rals.. The floating ice pressed upon 
us in all directions, and it was advisa- 
ble to get clear of the frith, and gain 
the open sea, as we had to make 250 
miles, in a very boisterous season, be- 
fore we could reach our winter resi- 
dence.” 

He was unable to procure a speci- 
men of eryolite, attached to the rock 
on which it rested, from the decompo- 
sition which the eryolite had under- 
gone. It was, moreover, separated 
from the rock by a thin layer of 
mica, which was in a state of disinte- 
gration. He considered the cryolite 
as belonging to a fleetz formation. 

The analysis of cryolite, according 
to Klaproth is, alumina 24, fluorie acid 
40, soda 36. It fuses readily before 
the blow-pipe, into a  milk-white 
bead. 

Giesecké made the colony of 
Godthaab his head-quarters until the 
Spring of 1807. It lies in latitude 
64°. 5. in Baal’s River. This 
was the first established colony, both 
for the missions and for the Greenland 
trade, It was founded by the cele- 
brated Hans Egede, the first Green- 
land missionary, about 1723, 

Amongst other excursions, made in 
the autumn, he mentions one in Au- 
gust, accompanied by Southern and 
by Western Greenlanders, (who ma- 
naged his canoe,) to the hot springs of 
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Ounartok, near Lichtenan. The fol- 
lowing entry is made in his journal :— 

“ August 10.— Landed on Ounartok. 
The island is of granite. The ground 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the springs. is flooded, and covered 
plentifully with grass. At two o’clock, 
p.m. I bathed in the largest of the 
three springs. Though they are con- 
nected together, the other two are not 
so warm. I felt no disagreeable effect 
from the heat. When sitting in it, 
the water reached almost to my mouth. 
A thick damp mist rested over it, 
The heat was 32°. Reaumur, (104°. 
Fahrenheit.) The temperature of the 
external air was 10°. Reaum. (about 
55°. Fahrenheit. While I was in the 
water it rained heavily, the first rain 
for eight weeks past, as I heard at 
Lichtenau. 

“ The springs rise in a fine violet- 
colored sand. The white calc tuff, 
aver which the water runs down into 
the sea, has a sharp salt taste. The 
water itself has no peculiar taste: I 
drank a small ale-glass full of it; it 
sroduced no effect upon me: but this 
xas been the case, also, when I drank 
other mineral, and even salt waters. 
Mr. Morch says, it would have made 
him sick. I found myself quite strong 
and well, after both bathing in and 
drinking the water. But, as the pro- 
verb says, ‘ What helps one man upon 
his legs, helps another to his grave!’ 

“ The Greenlanders, who are sworn 
foes to washing and bathing of all 
kinds, (urine excepted!) go into these 
springs merely to clean their hides.— 
It were worth inquiring whether this 
water might not be a remedy for the 
continual eruptions of the skin, with 
which the peasantry are so plagued. 

“ Bountiful Nature has given every 
people a means of removing their epi- 
demic diseases: can she have acted 
towards the Greenlanders, alone, as a 
stepmother ? 

“Iam stepping out of my territory, 
however, for which my good intention 
must be my excuse. I retrace my 
steps, remembering ‘ne sutor ultra 
crepidam.’ ” 

In another part of his journal, when 
noticing these springs, he says:— 

“ Notwithstanding the high tempe- 
rature, I found on the edge of the 
springs, inthe water, abundance of 
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moss-lice. On the south side of Ou- 
nartok firth I observed one of the old 
Notwegian stone crosses, fixed in the 
ground.” 

From Ounartok he proceeded to 
Lichtenau, the most southern estab- 
lishment of the Moravian missions in 
Greenland. It lies in the Agluitsok 
Firth, in latitude 60°. 34. 

In relation to the Greenland mis- 
sions, I find an interesting notice 
amongst his papers, written several 
years after his return from Greenland, 
and incorporated with his general re- 
marks on Godthaab, which, as I have 
said, was his head-quarters during the 
summer and autumn of 1806, and till 
the spring of 1807. It is as follows: 

“It is now a century since tle Gos- 
pel was first preached by Hans Egede 
to the Eskimaux, on the coast of 
Greenland. A solemn festival has 
been lately observed there, by order 
of the Danish Government, to com- 
memorate the first centenary of the 
mission. 

“The Moravian brethren joined in 
the solemnity, though the service was 
performed by the Danish Lutheran 
missionaries ; for the memory of Hans 
Egede is justly venerated by the Mo- 
ravians also, as he was thé first who 
planted the standard of the Holy Cross 
in these frozen regions, and who, 
whilst he remained in the country, 
lived in the closest friendship with 
their predecessors. The cordiality 
between the brethren of the two mis- 
sions has suffered no interruption 
during a century. 

“There are 3000 members of the 
Lutheran or Danish community, and 
about 1500 of the Moravian. The 
united exertions of the missionaries 
have produced a translation of the 
New Testament into the Greenlandish 
language, which has been printed and 
published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society of London.” 

At the latter end of September, the 
weather becoming daily worse, and the 
season more inclement, Giesecke de- 
termined to retrace his steps to Godt- 
haab, where he proposed to spend 
the winter, 

His mineralogical excursions had 
tow brought him more than two hun- 
dred and forty miles from that colony. 
The cold was intense, and the ground 
covered with snow four feet in depth. 
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To conceive the aspect which the 
country presents in winter, is no easy 
matter to the untravelled European. 
“ He cannot,” it has been remarked, 
“comprehend the appearance of a 
country, formed by gigantic hills of 
ice, piled near the side of other pen- 
dant hills, or only severed by chasms 
of icy valleys,—a country unblessed 
with one flower, or tree, or shrub, or 
any production except furze, covered 
with snow: its bosom so desolate, 
chill, and bleak, that scarcely the deer, 
though formed for speed, can amble 
upon it, or the bear, though nearly fa- 
mished, can prowl, or the native dog, 
though so strong, draw the light sledge 
over the plain ;—a country so broken 
and so slippery, that the hunter of the 
deer and the bear, finds his steps, 
though in snow-shoes, highly unsafe, 
and, too often, his return to be imprac- 
ticable ; and where every journey by 
land is extremely dangerous, and a 
precipitate fall into the innumerable 
openings in the ice, almost equally pro- 
bable, fatal, and irrecoverable.” 

Giesecké was not long in Green- 
land, when the severe trials of the cli- 
mate began to affect his health. His 
mineralogical excursions exposed him 
to every inclemency of the season, 
and in his ardour of research, he alto- 
gether forgot himself. Neither the 
N. E. winds, that blow so violently on 
that coast, nor the thick, damp, pene- 
trating arctic fogs, which in a short 
time, wet one completely through, 
could check his zeal. 

It was about this time that he was 
first attacked by a violent cough, 
which he used to call his arctic cough. 
After his return to Europe, he suffered 
much from it, and never permanently 
threw it off. The epigram on the silk- 
worm might be justly applied to him 
in his Greenland tesearches — 


“ Arte mea pereo, tumulum mihi fabricor ipse, 
Fila mei fati duco, necemque neo.” 


On the subject of the fogs to which 
the polar seas are subject, Mr. Scores- 
by, ina paper published in the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, says : 

“The great prevalence of foggy 
weather in the polar seas, is a fact, 
which though well known, has not, 
that I am aware of, been explained. 
In the present year, (1821,) from the 
11th of July until the 2Ist of August, 
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Extracts from a 


we had only three days of clear wea- 
ther. During this interval we navi- 
gated a sea embarrassed with an accu- 
mulated quantity of ice: the whole of 
the ice that so remarkably disappeared 
in the years 1817 and 1818, having 
been replaced, and a body above 240 
miles in width being collected on the 
eastern coast of Greenland. As the 
fog, to which the icy seas are subject, 
frequently rests on the surface of the 
water, and extends only, perhaps, to 
the height of 150 to 200 feet, the 
sky above being often perfectly clear, 
it occurred to me, that the cause of 
these low fogs might be found, per- 
haps, in the temperature,—that the 
cold, during such fogs, might be greater 
at the surface, than at considerable 
elevations, though the contrary is usu- 
ally the case. Some observations, 
made on the 23d July, during a very 
thick fog, with a clear sky, and bright 
sunshine above, seemed to confirm this 
opinion. The temperature, about 11 
A, M. at the mast-head, 100 feet above 
the level of the sea, was 35°; on the 
level of the deck, by the same ther- 
mometer, 333°; near the water’s edge, 
34°; and of the water at the surface, 
34°. Hence, it would appear, that the 
fog is occasioned by the damp air near 
the surface becoming chilled by con- 
tact with, or radiations from the ice: 
for, at other seasons, I have almost in- 
variably found the temperature aloft 
two or three degrees lower than at the 
surface : while in fogs, with a clear air 
above, it seems to be higher.” 

Professor Hansteen, who has made 
numerous observations on the polar 
fogs, confirms these opinions of Mr. 
Scoresby, though he thinks there are 
other circumstances which concur to 
the production of the same effect. 
Amongst these he considers the prin- 
cipal to be, the streaming of the mag- 
netic power, or of the polar lights, 
which, penetrating the watery vapours 
existing in the air in a transparent 
state, have the effect of taking from 
them their heat, and thereby rendering 
them opaque. 

Giesecké’s journal was continued 
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regularly during his stay at Godthaab, 
but, as may be readily supposed, it 
contains little during the dreary winter 
months but observations on the baro- 
meter and thermometer, which he 
seems to have made regularly twice 
every day, and on the snow, and rain, 
and wind. He remarks that the pre- 
vailing winds were from the east, and 
north-east, north-west and north. 
When the north-east blew, the ther- 
mometer was often 35°. below freezing 
point, Reaum. equal to 48°. Fahrenheit, 
(80°. below freezing point.)* Storms 
seem to have accompanied the south- 
west winds, also. When the wind blew 
violently from this quarter, or from the 
west, it always broke up the sea ice, 
even in the depth of winter. The 
following extracts from his journal, 
while at Godthaab, which contains 
little but meteorological observations, 
show the climate and its varia- 
tions :— 

“ Dec. 31, eight o’clock a.m.— Wind 
S. W. Airthick. Snow. Barometer 
27. 34. Thermom. 1° under zero. 
Frightful storm the whole night. 

“Metter, the Greenland woman, 
was delivered this morning of a little 
girl, by the proffered assistance of 16 
women ! ! 

“On such an occasion, every one 
pulls the poor creature about, and, 
through their very kindness, she is so 
abused, that it is wonderful how she 
gets off so well. Her husband was 
pacing before the door, and whistling 
a stave! He is seldom present at 
such scenes, The women here bring 
forth their children without any diffi- 
culty, work at their usual business to 
the last moment, and are out again the 
day after their delivery. 

“In the afternoon the child of Met- 
ter, the Greenland woman, was bap- 
tized, and christened Mary. There 
were 50 Greenlanders present at the 
feast. It snowed the whole day, but 
in spite of the weather, a number came 
from New Herrnhut, in the evening— 
first a procession of men, then a pro- 
cession of women, who sung some 
psalms for the sake of a biscuit! 


* The thermometer which Giesecké used in Greenland was Reaumur’s, on which 
0 is freezing-point, and corresponds with 32°, Fahrenheit. The reduction of Reaum. 
to Fahrenheit is made thus: Fahrenheit—9-4 Reaum. + 32, where the number on 


Reaumur’s scale is above 0, 


If it is below 0, the number 32 is subtracted.—Ep. 
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“Jan. 23.—The boat arrived, and 
Johannes, from Kellingausoak. He 
had taken 81 seals. Eight o’clock a.m. 
wind, S. W. Foggy. Barom. 27. 4. 
thermom. 6°. 

“10 o'clock p. m.—Calm and clear. 
Barom. 27.4. Thermom. 8°. 

“A three-fold ring appeared round 
the moon. The inner ring was like 
the corona of the sun-beam, that in 
the middle was red, and the outer one 
of a violet colour. 

“ 24th.—Eight o’clock, a.m. Wind, 
S. W. Clear weather. Barom. 27. 43. 
Therm. 63. At noon, by my watch, 
the sun rose. Full moon. At 10.p.m, 
Wind, S.W. Storm. Air thick, with 
snow. Barom. 27. 74. Therm. 6}. 

“Jan. 28th.—Birth day of the 
Crown Prince. Eight o’clock a. m. 
Wind, 8S. Thick snow-clouds. Barom. 
27°.1. Thermometer 4°. Fourteen 
Greenlanders arrived today in their 
canoes from Satloek. Ten o’clock p.m. 
Wind, N. E. with heavy storm, and 
sleet. Barom. 27. 5. Thermom. 64. 
below zero. The Greenlanders, who 
arrived this morning, brought the news 
that the Lord Jesus would appear in 
Greenland in two months! 

“31st.—Eight o'clock a. m. Wind, 
N. E. with snow. Barometer 27°. 24. 
Thermom. 4°. below zero. ; 

“Four o'clock p. m.—A_ frightful 
storm from the S. W. Snow sleet so 
thick I could not see five paces before 
me. A thaw came on. Barometer 
fell from 27°. 24. to 27. The Ther- 
mometer rose to freezing point.—At 
10 o’clock p. m., wind S. E. storm. 
Violent sleet. Barom. 27°. 1. Ther- 
mometer 6°. under freezing point. 

“Feb. 1—Wind N. Bar. 27° 8. 
Ther. 11. Ten o'clock p. mx—Barom. 
27. 11. Thermom. 12. Calm and clear. 

“Second.— Wind N. E. Bar. 27°.10. 
Ther. 11. Ten o’clock vp. m.—Barom. 
27°.7. Thermom. 12. Strong north 
light, which passed from west to east. 
When the cold is great today (Can- 
dlemas-day) it continues for a consi- 
derable time, according to the obser- 
vation of several Europeans who have 
resided here. 

“10th. 8 o’clock a. m.— Wind S. W. 
Storm and snow. Bar. 27°. 24. Ther. 
10. Dark, rough sea. After dinner 
the wind veered round. to N. N. W. 
Storm and snow. The snow lay, in 
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the morning, half-a-foot deep on the 
inside of the window of my room, 
having penetrated through the window, 
the window-shutter, and the curtain. 

“12th.— Wind N. E. Clear. Bar. 
27°.5. Therm. 19}. Frost-smoke. 
It appears to be formed by small ice- 
particles, and produces often the sen- 
sation of needles pricking the skin. It 
generally comes on previously to the 
coagulation of the sea. The exposed 
parts of the body are often blistered 
by it. 

In another entry which he makes of 
his visiting New Herrnhut, he gives 
some short notices of the mission 
there. 

“ The first missionaries from the Mora- 
vian brethren in Upper Lusatia, came 
out here in 1733. These were, Chris- 
tian David, (one of the first who ex- 
cited the brethren on Count Zinzen- 
dorf’s estate to undertake the mission.) 
Matthew Stach, and Christian Stach. 
The Danish mission, as well as the 
Danish trade, was now reduced to the 
greatest extremity, and it was doubtful 
whether both would not be abandoned, 
The plan, therefore, of sending out 
Moravian missionaries seemed to many 
only romantic ; and these zealous and 
devoted men, when they reached Co- 
peuhagen, on their way thither, found 
many who urged them to give up their 
scheme as hopeless. 

“ They were received most kindly 
by Egede, who was then at the head 
of the Danish mission. They arrived 
about the middle of June, built a 
Greenland hut, by the labour of their 
own hands, and called their place, 
New Herrnhut, which means, The 
Watch of the Lord ; or, protected by 
the Lord. In addition to the unnum- 
bered annoyances, difficulties, and pri- 
vations to which these unwearied men 
were daily exposed, they had a most 
severe trial, in the breaking out of the 
small-pox, in the autumn of the year 
in which they arrived in Greenland, 
which raged for nine months, or more, 
It is supposed, that considerably more 
than two thousand were cut off, out of 
the small population, by this ravaging 
pe The three missionaries were 
aid on a sick bed, one after the other. 
Mr. Egede and his wife were the only 
friends who afforded them any conso- 
lation amidst their many trials.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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1 FIORELLI ITALIANI.—NO. VI. 
SONETTO DI GIAMBATISTA ZAPPI, 
IL MOSE DI MICHEL ANGELO.* 


Chi é costui, che in si gran pietro scolto 
Siede gigante, e le piu illustri e conte 
Opre dell’ arte avanza, e ha vive e pronte 

Le labbra si, che le parole ascolto ? 

Questi é Mosé : ben me | diceva il folto 
Onor del mento, e’ | doppio raggio in fronte ; 
Questi ¢ Mosé, quando scendea dal monte, 

E gran parte del Nume avea nel volto : 

Tal era allor, che le sonanti e vaste 
Acque ci sospese a se d’ intorno ; e tale, 
Quando il mar chiuse, e ne fe’ tomba altrui. 

E voi, sue turbe, un rio vitello alzaste ? 
Alzata aveste imago a questa equale ; 
Ch’era men fallo  adorar costui. 


SONETTO DI FRANCESCO PETRARCHA, 
Andando lungo il rodano verso Avignone, e fermandosi a prender ristoro. 


Rapido fiume! che d’ alpestra vena, 
Rodendo intorno, onde il tuo nome prendi, 
Notte e di meco desioso scendi 

Ov’ amor me, te sol natura mena ; 

Vattene innazi: il tuo corso non frena 
Né stanchezza né sonno ; e pria che rendi 
Suo dritto al mar, fiso w’ si mostri attendi 

L’ erba pit verde e laria pit serena 

Lyi é quel nostro vivo e dolce Sole 
Cl’ adorna e‘nfiora la tua riva manca : 

Forse (o che spero!) il mio tardar le dole, 

Baciale ‘1 piede, o la man bella e bianca ; 

Dille ; il baciar sie ‘n vece di parole : 

Lo spirto é pronto, ma la carne é stanca. 


SONETTO DI GIUSEPPE PARINI. 
AL SONNO. 


O Sonno placido, che con liev’ orme 
Vai per le tenebre movendo Iali ; 
E intorno ai miseri lassi mortali 
Giri con I agili tue varie forme : 
La, dove Fillide secura dorme, 
Stesa su candidi molli guanciali, 
Vanne ; e un imagine, carca di mali, 
In mente pingile, trista e deforme, 
Tanto a me simili quell ombre inventa, 
E al color pallido che in me si spande, 
Cl’ ella, destandosi, pieta ne senta. 
Si tu concedimi favor si grande, 
Con man vo’ porgerti tacita e lenta 
Due di papaveri fresche ghirlande. 


*In the works of Zappi, colle 
this sonnet is given. 


ited in the “ Parnaso Italiano,” another version of 
The two quaternarii are the same as above, but the terzetti are 
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1 FIORELLI ITALIANI.—NO, VI, 
SONNET BY GIAMBATISTA ZAPPI. 
THE “MOSES” OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Say, who is he, that giant form that sits 
Carved in the huge, hard rock, surpassing still 
All past creations of the sculptor’s skill, 
From whose prompt lips methinks even language flits ?— 
The plenteous honors of his beard avow 
And the twin rays that from his forehead flame 
*Tis Moses, as when from the Mount he came 
His God still glowing on his holy brow. 
Such as when the vast booming waters hushed 
Hung round him poised, and such when backward rolled 
The tomb of waves around his tyrants rushed. 
And ye his host reared a poor calf of gold? 
Ah! had ye reared a form like this to heaven 
Your worship might have almost been forgiven. 


SONNET BY FRANCIS PETRARCH. 


Composed while he halted to rest, during his journey along the Rhone, to Avignon. 


Swift stream! that through the mountain fibres wearing 
Thy devious channels from yon Alpine source, 
Speed’st day and night with me on thy prone course, 

To where Love me, as Nature thee is bearing. 

Glide on before me, for thy chainless motion 


Nor weariness nor slumber checks; but ere 
Thou pour’st his tribute to the kingly ocean, 
Rest where the meads.are greenest, and the air 
Breathes sweetest balm,—there, on thy bank abiding, 
Shines my sweet star of love, with tender ray, 
Perhaps, blest thought! even now my slowness chiding. 
Kiss her soft foot, or snowy hand, and say, 
Each murmuring kiss for lover’s words I give her— 
The spirit willing flies, the weary flesh lags ever. 


SONNET BY JOSEPH PARINI. 
TO SLEEP. 


Oh gentle sleep, that with light footsteps stealest, 
Moving thy noiseless wings through the dark night, 
And with thy phantom troops, changeful and light, 

Round wretched labour-wearied mortals wheelest. 

There, where my Phillis slumbers peacefully, 

Laid on her soft and snowy pillow, go, 
And in her mind a spectre full of woe, 
Sad and dishevelled, picture solemnly. 
So like me let the mimic semblance seem, 
Wearing the paleness o’er my features now, 
That she’ll have pity, waking from the dream. 
If thou wilt grant a boon so large, I vow 
With gentle, noiseless hand upon thy shrine 
To lay two poppy wreaths around thy brows to twine. 
Tora. : 


altogether different, and omit the graceful compliment to the illustrious sculptor. 1 
have chosen the reading in the text, as being the more generally received, as well as 
the more spirited. 
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THE BLACK MASK. 


As the Danube approaches the ancient 
city of Buda, it traverses a vast plain, 
formed into an amphitheatre by the sur- 
rounding mountains. This tract, which 
is thickly wooded with forest trees of 
great age and size, has long been cele- 
brated in Hungary as the resort of the 
wild boar and the elk, affording them 
a cover and shelter that they would in 
vain seek upon the exposed and barren 
sides of the rocky mountains around, 
and there, for at least four months of 
every year, might daily be heard the 
joyous call of the jiger’s horn; and at 
night, around the blazing fires of the 
bivouac, might be seen parties of hunts- 
men carousing and relating the adven- 
tures of the chase. 

These excursions, which were at first 
confined to those who were hunters 
lass from choice than necessity, gradu- 
ally became the favourite amusement 
of the young nobles of Hungary and 
Austria; and to encourage the growing 
taste for this pastime, the example of the 


It was in the latter end of November, 
in the year 174—, the sun had gone 
down, and the shadows of night were 
rapidly falling upon this dark and 
dreary valley, whilst upon the cold 
and cutting blast were borne masses of 
snow drift and sleet, and every thing 
wore the gloomy and desolate aspect 
of a winter’s night on the eve of a storm. 
As a solitary traveller was vainly en- 
deavouring to disentangle himself from 
the low and thickly-woven brush-wood 
which, heavy with fallen snow, ob- 
structed him at every step, he stopped 
frequently, and putting his hunting- 
horn to his lips, blew a loud and 
clear blast; but nothing responded to 
his call, save the dull and ceaseless 
roar of the Danube, which poured 
along its thundering flood amid large 
masses of frozen snow and broken ice, 
carried down by the current from 
Upper Austria. sy of regain- 
ing his companions, he now made for 
the bank of the river, determined to 
follow its guidance to some village, of 
which he knew there were several 
within a few leagues of Buda. 

He at length reached the bank of 
the river, and the moon, which hitherto 


youthful prince was not wanting. Skilled 
in every manly and warlike accomplish- 
ment, and not a little vain of great 
personal beauty, combined with won- 
derful strength and activity, he often 
took the lead in these parties, and 
would remain weeks and months long 
away, joyfully enduring all the dangers 
and hardship’s of a hunter’s life in 
these wild and unfrequented valleys. 
Some there were, however, who saw 
in the young emperor’s taste for the 
sports of the field a deep and politic 
anxiety to blend the mutual differences 
of the rival nations of Austria and 
Hungary into a common oblivion, by 
nearer intimacy between the young 
nobility of each country ; and thus by 
acts of hospitality, and, if possible, by 
intermarriage, eradicate much of that 
jealous rivalry with which, though ex- 
isting under one impartial government, 
they had not ceased to regard each 
other. 


had been hidden, now shone on the 
figure of the stranger, and showed him 
to be young and athletic. His figure, 
which was very tall, was arrayed in 
the usual hunting dress of the period ; 
he wore a short frock of green cloth 
trimmed with fur, and fastened at the 
waist by a broad belt of black leather, 
from which hung his“ couteau de chasse,” 
the hilt and scabbard of which were 
richly and curiously worked in wrought 
gold ; around his neck, suspended by 
a chain of silver, hung a small bugle of 
the same metal, such as the huntsmen 
of the day carried; a broad-leafed, 
slouched hat and dark heron feather 
completed the costume of one whose 
whole air and deportment bespoke 
more rank and condition than his plain 
and unassuming exterior would at first 
seem to imply. A short, curved mous- 
tache told him to be either Hungarian 
by birth, or one of those young Aus- 
trian nobles who had adopted this 
national peculiarity to win favor in the 
eyes of the young emperor. As he 
now gazed around him, anxious to 
catch the sight of some place of refuge 
in his present state of doubt and un- 
certainty, his eyes fell upon the tall 
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and massive trees of the baronial 
castle of Czervitzen, which rose high 
above the trees, from the opposite side 
of the river. The stream, however, 
had not as yet been frozen over, but 
boiled with the impetuosity of a moun- 
tain torrent between large masses of 
ice, which were either held by the 
attachment to the bank or borne 
along upon the current, till dashed to 
pieces by those rocks which in this 
part of the Danube are thickly seen, 
as if vainly endeavouring to dam up 
the current of the river. He shuddered 
as he watched the fate of many a 
ledge of ice or frozen snow now 
smoothly gliding on, and in a moment 
abel into ten thousand pieces, and 
lost in the foam and surge of the dark 
rolling river. He hesitated long, as if 
carefully weighing the difficulty of an 
attempt so pregnant with danger, with 
the hazard of a night spent in the 
forest. He seemed at last to have 
taken his resolution ; for, drawing his 
belt tightly around him, and throwing 
back his “couteau de chasse,” lest it 
should impede the play of his left arm, 
he ened to prepare himself for the 
perilous undertaking. This was but 
the work of one moment; in the next 
he was advancing upon the broad 
ledge of ice which, frozen to the bank, 
stretched to a considerable distance 
into the stream. Arrived at the verge 
of this, now came his first difficulty; 
for the passage could only be accom- 
plished by springing from island to 
island, across the channel of the river, 
which ran narrowly, but rapidly be- 
tween. Once more the great danger 
stared him in the face, and he stood 
for some moments undetermined how 
to proceed. The loud crashes which 
momently met his ear, left him but 
little doubt what must be his fate 
were he either to miss his footing or 
the ice break beneath his weight; in 
either case death, as certain as it was 
awful, awaited him. His hesitation 
was but for one moment, and with 
a bold spring he cleared the channel. 
No time was now left him to look back 
upon the danger he had passed ; for 
scarcely had he reached his landing- 
place, ere the ice, yielding to his 
weight, gave way, and separated with 
aloud crash from its connexions with 
the remaining mass, and in an instant 
was flying down the current, carrying 


him along with it. The banks on 
either side seemed to fly past him with 
the speed of lightning—the roar of 
the river fell upon his ear lixe the 
deep tolling of artillery, and he only 
aroused himself from this momentary 
stupor to look forward to inevitable 
destruction. 

He was now fast approaching that 
part of the stream where the fields of 
floating ice were dashed to atoms by the 
rocky reefs ; and he felt that in a mo- 
ment more all would be over. Already 
he thought the waves had closed above 
his head, and shut out the day for 
ever from his eyes. In his agony he 
gazed wildly around to catch some 
object of hope or assistance. Between 
him and the bank, on which the castle 
stood, there ran a narrow channel, but 
yet too broad to think of crossing by a 
single leap ; but as he looked, an ice- 
berg came rapidly between. He did 
not hesitate for a moment to deliberate, 
but dashing his hunting spear into 
the mass, he swung himself over, and 
cleared the channel in a bound. The 
force with which he fell upon the frozen 
bank utterly deprived him of all con- 
sciousness ; and when he again came 
to himself and looked up, the moon 
had gone down, and the entire scene 
was in darkness, and nothing remained 
to remind him of where he was, save 
the dull and monotonous roar of the 
river which flowed close to where he 
lay. The lights, which gleamed lightly 
from the windows of the castle above, 
guided his steps, and at length he 
reached the draw-bridge, gave the ac- 
customed signal, and in a moment 
more his footsteps were heard ascend- 
ing the broad stair which led to an 
apartment in which the family were 
now assembled at supper. 

The possessor of the baronial castle 
of Czervitzen was one of the last rem- 
nants of the feudal system; one to 
whom neither the splendor of a court, 
nor the high rank and princely favours 
so lavishly bestowed upon his coun- 
trymen, were inducements powerful 
enough to withdraw him from that 
wild and dreary valley where he had 
passed his youth and manhood, and 
now adhered to in his old age, with an 
affection grown stronger by years. His 
sole companion was a daughter, whom 
he loved with that fondness and deyo- 
tion, which a heart, estranged from all 
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the rest of the world, can bestow on 
one only. She was indeed all his most 
sanguine wishes could have designed ; 
beautiful as the fairest of a nation 
celebrated for the loveliness of its 
women, and endowed with all the 
warmth of heart and _ susceptibility 
of her country. Of the world she 
knew but little, except from books, and 
had long ceased to think but that the 
mountains which bounded their broad 
valley enclosed all that was worth 
knowing and loving in it. Such were 
the chief figures which occupied the 
apartments into which the stranger 
now ushered himself, rather than per- 
mitted the mediation of that function- 
ary who usually preceded guests on 
such occasions. 

Hospitality, in Hungary, has not 
attained the rank of a virtue; it is 
merely a trait of the nation. Shelter 
is so often required and afforded to the 
wanderer, through vast and thinly in- 
habited tracts of mountain and forest, 
that the arrival of a stranger at the 
evening’s meal of a family, would 
create but little surprise amongst its 
members ; and in this instance the 
stranger might, had he so wished it, 
have supped and rested for the night, 
and gone out upon his journey on the 
morrow, without one question as 
to whence he came, or whither he 
should go. But such evidently was 
not the intention of him who now 
sought the hospitality of the castle ; 
for either not perceiving, or not caring 
for the hints, which were given him to 
sit below the dais, he boldly advanced 
to the head of the room, where the 
Baron sat with his daughter upon a 
platform slightly elevated above the 
vassals and retainers of his house. 
The stranger having at length reached 
the place where they were seated, ad- 
dressed the Baron by apologising for 
his intrusion, mentioned, that in com- 
pany with the Emperor and his nobles, 
he had been for some days hunting in 
the “Kaiser Wald,” and that being 
separated from his companions, he had 
lost his path, and was then forced to 
seek shelter by throwing himself on 
the Baron's hospitality. 

“ Most welcome, indeed, are you,” 
replied the Baron; “and happy am I 
that my poor home should afford a 
shelter to any, still more to him who 
serves the son of Maria Theresa ; for 


I perceive, sir, from your button and 
sword-knot, that you are of the Em. 
peror’s staff.” 

“ It is true, sir,” replied the stranger, 
blushing slightly as he spoke, “I serve 
in the army. {f am the Count von 
Licbenstein.” 

“There is one question I fain 
would ask,” said the Baron, looking 
fixedly at his guest, as he spoke. 

“ Speak it,” replied the stranger. 

“How came ye at this side the 
Danube when the imperial chase lies 
on the other; for it is now impossible 
to cross, above the bridge at Buda, 
by boat ?” 

“ Upon the drift, I crossed it,” said 
the Count, calmly ; and while he per- 
ceived from the looks of those around 
that all believed the feat impossible, 
he did not deign to enter into further 
explanation, but seating himself at 
the table, replied. to some question 
from the daughter of his host, who 
felt for the awkwardness of the pause 
his answer had created; and now 
for the first time broke silence. At 
this instant the Warder approached 
the Baron, with a deep reverence, and 
said, “My Lord, Baron, I saw the 
stranger leave the opposite bank, and 
watched him till he reached the middle 
of the stream—when I thought the ice 
gave way—for I saw him no more,” 
This short account, however satisfac- 
tory to the Baron, was listened to by 
the Count with evident signs of impa- 
tience, as if indignant that other testi- 
mony than his own were needed to es- 
tablish the fact he stated. Whatever 
feelings of irritation that moment ex- 
cited, were rapidly assuaged by the 
sight of her who now addressed him. 
He answered her kind enquiries with 
grateful politeness ; and by degrees his 
manner, at first cold and distant, be- 
came more free and unrestrained; and 
so effectually had the frank and hospi- 
table air of the old Baron, and the 
more bewitching naivété of his daughter 
won upon the good opinion of their 
guest, that throwing off his reserve—a 
feeling evidently more the effect of 
habit and education, than natural to 
him—he became lively and animated ; 
delighted the Baron by hunting adven- 
tures, and tales of the mistakes and 
awkward feats of the Austrian nobles in 
the chase—a most grateful theme to a 
Hungarian ear—and captivated the 
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fair Adela by telling of jousts, and 
tournaments, and gay carnivals in 
Vienna; in all of which her woman’s 
heart took a strong and lively interest. 
Another circumstance which tended 
to make the Baron pleased with his 
guest, was, that he knew all the old 
acquaintances and friends of his who 
had taken up their residence in the Aus- 
trian ouidle and thus happily passed 
the hours until they separated for the 
night, mutually pleased, and inwardly 
rejoicing at the accident which had 
brought about so agreeable a meeting. 

On the following morning the Count 
rose early and descended to the break- 
fast-room ; the family had not as yet 
assembled, and Adela was sitting alone 
in a deep recess of a window which 
overlooked the Danube. He ap- 
proached and saluted her; she com- 
plimented him upon the change which 
rest and sleep had effected in his ap- 
pearance ; and adverted with a feeling 
of pleasure to the impossibility of his 
leaving the castle that day, as the long 
threatened storm had at length broke 
forth in all its violence, The Count 
was about to reply, when the Baron, 
entering, bade him good morning. 

“You must, indeed,” said he, “re- 
main, and I will engage to guarantee 
you from all reproach from your royal 
master.” 

“ How so 2” replied the Count, has- 
tily. 

* Why,” answered the Baron, “the 
report has reached us that the Empe- 
ror and two of his suite are missing, 
and scouts are now out in every part 
of the forest on their account.” 

“If that be so,” replied the Count, 
“TI must not forget my duty too, which 
I should do, were I to remain one hour 
longer.” 

“Spoken more like a loyal sub- 
ject of the Emperor than a_ wise 
one, though,” said the Baron—for at 
this instant such is the storm without, 
that the oldest jiiger in my household 
could not track his way three miles 
hence, through the forest, till it abates.” 
After some further parley, during 
which the Count’s frequent questions, 
as to the supposed direction the Em- 
peror took, and the time he had been 
missing, evinced how much the iutel- 
ligence alarmed him. He gave himself 


up to the repeated invitations of the 
Baron, and determined on remaining 
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that day at the castle. This being, 
greatly to the Baron’s satisfaction, ar- 
ranged, he commended the stranger to 
the attentions of his daughter, and left 
the apartment. The circumstance of 
a young and lovely girl being left pur- 
posrsye and intentionally alone, with a 
andsome and agreeable young man, 
to entertain him and enable him to 
while away the tedious hours of a 
wintry day, would, doubtless, have 
made many feel awkward and abashed. 
Her very efforts at conversation would 
have been chilled by the feelings which 
had given them birth; but such was 
not the case with her to whom this 
charge was now committed. Unac- 
quainted with all the forms of society, 
and ignorant of any impropriety in the 
rapidity which their intimaey had ad- 
vanced with, she acted solely from the 
impulse of making his imprisonment 
less irksome than it might otherwise 
be; or if there was any alloy in this 
feeling, it perhaps arose from the par- 
donable ane to show their polished 
guest, that the accomplishments and 
acquirements of the very most culti- 
vated classes, had not been neglected 
by the solitary and unknown inhabi- 
tants of a dreary mansion in the forests 
of Hungary. 

It will not be wondered at, if the 
day passed happily to the Count, with 
such a companion: her songs and le- 
gends of her native land, made a more 
than common impression upon him ; 
and ere he knew, or could believe it, 
he was captivated by one, of whose 
existence, but a few hours before, he 
was perfectly ignorant.—It was evi- 
dent the circle in which he had moved 
had debarred him from hearing that 
frank and candid tone, which she as- 
sumed towards him, and the intimacy 
with which, from artless innocence, she 
treated him, seemed a peculiar testi- 
mony of her admiration for himself, 
which flattered and pleased him.—It 
was then, with a sorrowful feeling, that 
he watched the coming darkness of 
evening. In a few hours more, 
thought he, and I shall be far, far 
away,—no more spoken of, or remem- 
bered, but as one of the many who 
came and went again. But again: 
would I indeed wish it were otherwise ? 
I dare not ask myself that question :— 
tis true, I may return, And thus 
suggesting and combating difficulties 
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in his own mind, he seemed for some 
moments completely absorbed in 
thought, and at last, anxious to break 
off the train of reflection thus sud- 
denly started, he drew his chair close 
to her’s, and forgot all once more, in 
the charms of her society. The even- 
ing passed as the day had done, and it 
was late ere they separated.—The 
Count did not take leave of his friends, 
fur he had been pressed, and acceded 
to the request, not to leave the Castle 
on the morrow, till the Baron was 
ready to accompany him, who had re- 
solved to see his guest safe on the road 
to Vienna ere they parted. 

The hour of leave-taking at length 
drew nigh, and amid the bustle and 
preparation for departure, the Count 
approached a small tower, which, 
opening from one of the angles of the 
apartment, served in time of war for a 
defence, but now was devoted to the 
more peaceful office of a lady’s bou- 
doir: here was Adela now sitting, her 
head reclining on her hand, and her 
whole appearance divested of that gay 
and buoyant character which had hi- 
therto been so remarkable in her. She 
rose as he came forward, and extend- 
ing her hand to him said, in a low 
suppressed tone— 

“ And so, you will leave us ?” 

The Count paused for a moment, 
and at length muttered some apology, 
in which the words Vienna,—absence 
from duty,—the Emperor, were alone 
audible ; and then seating himself on 
a sofa, drew her gently down beside 
him. They remained silent for seve- 
ral minutes, though both would gladly 
have spoken, and the moments were 

recious ; but this consciousness only 
increased the difficulty. The Count 
at length broke silence, and while he 
gently pressed that hand which had 
never left his, asked— 

“And am I to be forgotten, when I 
pass that clump of tall pine-trees, yon- 
der? or, worse still, remembered as a 
mere casual intruder? For I long to 
think I can be an object of any one’s 
interest ; still more so, of one for 
whom I have felt, that hours have 
given me the affection of years, for—” 

“TI shall not forget you,” said she 
slowly ; and then added, “ But you 
promised my father to see us once 
more ; will you indeed do so ?” 


“TI do intend it,” said he; “but 
then—” 

“ What then,” said she hurriedly. 

“’Twere better,” said he, “you 
knew all. I cannot—that is I may 
not—I mean, in short, that I will re- 
turn, But first promise me to wear 
this for my sake; it was a present 
from the Emperor.” 

Saying which, and unfastening the 
breast of his coat, he took from around 
his neck a massive gold chain, to which 
was fastened a seal, bearing the single 
letter “ J.” 

“ Wear this,” said he, “at least till 
next we meet ;” for she hesitated to 
receive a present so valuable, and 
needed the qualification of its being 
ultiinately restored. The voice of the 
Baron, who longed to issue forth to 
the chase, now broke updn their col- 
loquy. Their adieus were spoken,— 
and, in another moment, the horses 
were heard — galloping over the 
causeway, which led from the draw- 
bridge to the road towards Vienna. 

She gazed after them several mi- 
nutes, till the branches of the dark 
wood closed above them, and then saw 
them no more. She now longed anxi- 
ously for the return of her father—but 
he came not till late in the evening ; 
and then was more ready to tell of the 
day’s sport, than speak of the stranger, 
to whose departure he only once al- 
luded, and that passingly. 

The following day came, and there 
was nothing to convince her that the 
two preceding ones had not been but 
a dream,—so rapidly had they passed, 
and yet so many events seemed crowd- 
ed into their brief space : and except 
the chain she still wore round her 
neck, nothing remained to assure her 
of the reality of the past. 

Days, weeks—even months rolled 
on, and although the Count had pro- 
mised to write to his friends, no letter 
ever reached them ; and now the winter 
and spring were both passed, and it 
was already midsummer, as the Baron 
and his daughter were one evening 
strolling along a narrow path which 
lay along the Danube. It was the 
hour of sunset, and all was quiet and 
tranquil around ; no sound was heard, 
save the peaceful ripple of the river, 
whose surface had once foamed and 
boiled like a caldron. They were 
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standing on that spot where the stran- 
ger had fallen, on crossing the river: 
the conversation turned to that feat, 
which again struck the Baron as barely 
possible. 

“’Tis strange,” said he, “the Count 
never wrote to us. Did he not pro- 
mise to do so?” 

“ He did,” she replied : “but at the 
same time spoke of the possibility of 
his being absent from Vienna, as he 
was about to join his regiment on his 
return: and then, too, we know that 
our Hungarian post so often misses ; 
and—” 

“ And, in short,” said the Baron, 
interrupting, “ you could find at least a 
hundred reasons for your friend—as I 
used to call him—not keeping his pro- 
mise, rather than admit the real one— 
forgetfulness. Alas! my poor child, 
you know not how little such a meet- 
ing as ours will impress the mind of 
one who lives in courts and camps— 
the gay and titled Count of Austria, 
if he ever recollect the circumstance, 
will only think he did the poor Hun- 
garian but too much honor in accept- 
ing his hospitality,—and but stop. 
Did you not see a horseman cross the 
glen, yonder, and then enter that cop- 
pice? There !—there he is again. [ 
see him now, plainly. It is the Aus- 
trian courier, coming, perhaps, to bring 
tidings of the Count, and contradict 
all I have been telling you.” 

The rider, to whom their attention 
was now drawn, was seen approaching 
the Castle at the full speed of his 
horse ; but suddenly, as if perceiving 
the Baron, he changed his direction, 
and made for the spot where they both 
stood awaiting him. 

As he came nearer, they saw that 
he wore the broad hat and flowing 
cloak of a courier. There was now 
no doubt of his being one. He came 
on, and never drew rein till within a 
few yards of where they stood, when, 
throwing off his disguise, he sprang from 
his horse, and was in a moment before 
them. It was the Count himself!— 
Exclamations of surprise aud delight 
burst from both, and amid a thousand 
welcomes they took the path back to 
the Castle. 

No sooner did the Count find him- 
self seated in his former place, beside 
the Baron, than the whole of his for- 
mer adventure came before him; and 
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when—after hours of happy inter- 
course, questioning and reproaching 
for forgetfulness, with an _ interest 
which full plainly told how dearly the 
inquirer felt the implied neglect, and 
then rejoicing over the present fulfil- 
ment of his promise—the hour of 
retiring drew near, he could not 
think he had ever been away; and felt 
that he should be perfectly ie y, but 
for one invading thought: and as he 
hurriedly paced his chamber to and 
fro, it was evident that something 
agitated and disturbed him,—his man- 
ner evinced all the hesitation of one 
who had no adviser, and yet felt un- 
equal to his own guidance. At length 
he threw himself upon his bed, but, 
when morning broke, he rose unre- 
freshed and unrested, and pleaded fa- 
tigue to the Baron, as a reason for not 
joining him on horseback. There was, 
too, another reason, Adela was once 
more his companion; and many a 
kind inquiry for his health, and hopes 
but half expressed that his stay would 
be long enough to recruit his spirits, 
showed how deep her interest was in 
him ; and that if forgetfulness had 
ever existed, it had, at least, not been 
on her side. His feeling for her, if 
not already love, was rapidly becoming 
so. And yet there came ever across 
him a thought that at once chilled the 
very praise he spoke, and damped the 
warm current of affection with which 
he answered her questions. The day 
passed, however, but too fast ; and an- 
other followed, like in all things, save 
that every hour which brought them 
together, made them dearer to each 
other. 

As the days rolled on nothing could 
equal the happiness of the Baron: he 
saw his daughter happy ; and that, to 
him, was the greatest of all blessings ; 
and as he took every opportunity of 
throwing the stranger into her society, 
he was the companion of all her rides 
and excursions; and it may be con- 
jectured how rapidly the courtly ad- 
dress and handsome appearance of the 
Count gained upon her. In fact, the 
first week of his stay had not passed, 
ere she loved,—and more—confessed 
to him her love. 

As the Count had long ceased to 
speak of the Emperor’s concurrence 
being necessary, nothing remained 
now, but to acquaint the Baron, whose 
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consent could be almost calculated on 
with certainty, if his daughter’s happi- 
ness was involved; and that an early 
day should be fixed for their wedding, 
and then, they should set out for Vi- 
enna—from which he feared to be 
much longer absent. 

Such was the happy tenor of their 
lives : they did not feel the days roll 
over ; and already a second week was 
drawing to a close, and they were 
preparing, one morning, for an excur- 
sion into the forest, when a servant 
entering, presented a packet to the 
Count. He merely glanced his eye at 
it, and said, with great anxiety of 
manner— 

“ Where is the messenger ?” 

“ He waits below, sire,” replied the 
servant. 

“Has he spoken with any one of 
the household ?” 

“No: he had but just arrived, and 
refused to leave the saddle till the 
Count’s pleasure was known.” 

The Count immediately ordered 
that the courier should be sent to his 
apartments, and hastily left the room. 
As he again entered the room, the 
courier was heard, at full speed, ad- 
vancing on the road to Vienna. The 
Count’s manner bespoke, that he had 
heard unpleasant tidings, yet he strove 
to conceal their effect upon him. 

He seemed, more than once, about 
to make some important communica- 
tion; and as often desisting, walked 
hesitatingly up and down. 

“You have, I fear, received bad 
news,” said Adela, at length. “ Has 
anything occurred in Vienna, to trou- 
ble you, since your absence ?” 

“ Yes,” said he: “I am recalled ;— 
the Emperor has ordered my regiment 
to Silesia, and I am expected to join 
immediately. But I know I need 
only return to Vienna, and explain to 
his Majesty how I am circumstanced, 
and obtain leave of absence, immedi- 
ately ;—but my departure must not be 
delayed an hour longer. Come, Adela, 
eheer up; you may trust me once 
more—is it not so?” 

“Tf, however, you fail in obtaining 
leave?” said she. 

“Then,” said he, “you shall hear 
from me, and know how soon to ex- 
pect me. But there is no fear of that. 
The Emperor will, I know, befriend 
me. There is but one request now I 
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have to make: swear to me, said he 
solemnly,—swear that you breathe no 
word of our contract to any one 
living ?” 

“ Not even to my father ?” 

“No: above all, not to him,” repli- 
ed he. “Be assured I have for this 
strong reasons, which time will not 
now permit me telling. Believe me, I 
shall prove true. Say but so much to 
me, and I shall go with confidence. 
Will you love me till we meet ; and if 
that should not prove so soon as I 
hope, and trust, shall I know of you ?” 

* You shall indeed,” said she. “ And 
when the day comes, that I love you 
no longer, from my own lips shall you 
hear it.” 

« Well, then,” said he, “such is our 
contract :” and pressing her once more 
to his heart, swore to be true. 

“And now, adieu,” said he, and 
rushed from the room. Ere many mi- 
nutes, he explained to the Baron the 
reasons for his sudden departure,—and 
was once more upon the road to the 
capital. As he rode beneath the win- 
dow, Adela was stiil there,—he tried 
to speak encouragingly, but could not. 
He faltered but the one word— Adieu! 
and in a moment more had vanished. 

With the departure of him she 
loved, all happiness seemed to have 
fled. She felt no longer any pleasure 
in riding or walking in those places it 
had daily been her habit to visit ; and, 
after weeks of anxious expectancy, 
when neither a letter or any other 
tidings of the Count arrived, her 
health gradually declined; her cheek 
grew pale—her eye lustreless—her 
step infirm,—and her low, sad voice 
told, too plainly, the wreck of her 
worldly happiness had been accom- 
rong and now all the mo | of 

ope deferred, burst upon one whose 
young heart had never till now known 
grief, and whose path in life had only 
led among flowers. 

The summer into the autumn flow- 
ed, and the winter came, and another 
summer was already at hand, and yet 
she had not heard once from him she 
loved and confided in. And now the 
gradual march of sorrow had laid its 
heavy and unerring finger upon her 
frame: she was no longer what she 
had been; and even to her father, who 
had long believed her illness was but 
some passing, and slight one, the 
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heavy truth became apparent, that his 
daughter was very ill,—perhaps dying, 
and with all the anxiety of one who 
feels that he may have too long neg- 
lected a duty, he resolved on setting 
out for Vienna: there medical aid 
could be had recourse to ; and, if ne- 
cessary, they might proceed to Italy. 
All his long-cherished attachment to 
home, fled before the deeply-felt love 
to her whose life was ten thousand 
times dearer than his own. 

She readily acquiesced in the deter- 
mination come to, and the more so, as 
a dawn of hope crossed her mind, that 
perhaps she might see Aim once more ; 
for she felt the hand of death upon her 
heart, and longed for one brief meeting 
with her first—her only love. 

Ere many days elapsed they had 
reached the Austrian capital. Vienna 
was, at the time we speak of, the scene 
of every festivity and rejoicing. The 
Count had just returned from an excur- 
sion to Carlsbad, and every rank, from 
the noble, to the bourgeois, vied in 
their endeavours to welcome a mo- 
narch, who had already won golden 
opinions from every class of his sub- 
jects.— Balls, redoutes, and masque- 
rades, with all the pleasures of a car- 
nival, formed the only occupation or 
employment throughout the city. 

The Baron and his daughter, little 
sympathizing in a joy so strongly in 
contrast with the sad occasion which 
led them thither, sought, and found, 
beyond the barriers, a small hotel, 
where they might rest, unmolested and 
unknown, during their stay in the ca- 
pital. 

They had not been many days in 
their new abode when, tempted by the 
fineness of a July day, they had strol- 
led as far as the Prater; here all 
Vienna appeared to have assembled, to 
witness a review of the troops, at 
which the Emperor was to be present. 
Disappointed thus, in their expectation 
of quiet and retirement, they were 
about to return home, and, if possible, 
reach the city before the arrival of the 
soldiery. With this intention they 
hastened along till they reached the 
large open space where the troops 
usually manceuvred ; here they stood 
for several minutes, in admiration of 
the sight ; for already heavy masses of 
cavalry and artillery were seen slowly 
emerging from the dark trees, and 
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taking up their respective stations on 
the field, while occasionally a staff- 
officer crossed the area, at full-speed, 
bearing the orders of the general: 
they gazed for some time, and almost 
regretted that they should lose the 
beauty of the spectacle, and were now 
about to proceed on their way, when a 
young officer approached the Baron, 
and, saluting him with great politeness, 
begged he would accept for himself 
and his daughter, places upon a plat- 
form, from which they might witness 
the review, without fatigue or inconye- 
nience. Already they had begun to 
grow weary of walking, and not a 
little desirous of witnessing a spectacle 
so splendid as they were assured this 
would prove, they accepted the prof- 
fered civility, and, in a few minutes 
more were seated, with a great many 
others, upon the balcony. 

The field now filled rapidly ;—co- 
lumn after column of infantry poured 
in, and already a dropping fire was 
heard along the lines, as the skir- 
mishing of a mock engagement was be- 
ginning at the farthest part of the park, 
when suddenly a dense crowd was seen 
to issue from one of the coppices near 
them, and as they broke forth into the 
plain, the air was rent with a tremen- 
dous shout of the people, followed 
the moment after by a general dis- 
charge of artillery and small arms, and 
the loud ery of “The Emperor !”— 
“Long live the Emperor!”—rose to 
heaven, from thousands of his people ; 
then, to the loud braying of martial 
music, followed the body-guard of 
Hungarian Hussars, mounted upon the 
beautiful white horses of their native 
country—glittering in all their gor- 
geous housings, and panoply, in the 
midst of whom, rode the Emperor, 
dressed in the uniform of the guard, 
and conspicuous by the elegance and 
beauty of his person, and the grace 
and dignity with which he managed 
his spirited charger. They galloped 
on amid the deatening cheers of the 
crowd, till they reached the balcony, 
at the end of which the Baron and his 
daughter were seated ; here the ecaval- 
cade halted. The Emperor drew up, 
to pay his respects to some ladies of 
the court, and they could perceive that 
he was uncovered while he spoke, but 
were not near enough to discern his 
features. 
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Adela’s heart beat high to think of 
one who might at that very moment 
be near her. She knew that he was 
an aid-de-camp of the Emperor, and 
was most probably in attendance upon 
him that day. The procession was 
now advancing near to where they sat ; 
the Emperor rode a little in advance of 
his staff, and conversed with some of 
the officers about him, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard upon the balcony. 
Adela started, and springing to her 
feet, seized hold of the rail which 
formed the ballustrade of the balcony, 
and leaned forward more than half 
way over the railing, her eyes wildly 
glaring on the glittering and splendid 
procession that now came forward. 
The Emperor, who had hitherto his 
head turned aside, now looked towards 
her, taking off his hat to salute some 
person near. She looked for one mo- 
ment, and with a loud cry of, “’Tis he, 
’tis he,” fell fainting back into the arms 
of her father, who, standing behind her, 
had not seen the Emperor, nor could 
guess at the cause of her sudden illness. 
He, too, had been too often of late a 
witness to her frequent faintings, from 
which, however, she always rapidly 
recovered, to attribute her present ill- 
ness to anything more than the heat 
and excitement of the moment. This 
time, however, she showed no signs of 
recovering animation, but lay cold and 
motionless where she had fallen at first, 
surrounded by a great number of per- 
sons who, now that the cavalcade had 
passed, turned to offer advice and as- 
sistance. It was no sooner perceived 
that the Baron and his daughter were 
strangers, than carriages were offered 
to convey them home; and, glad to 
avail himself of such a civility at the 
moment, the Baron disengaged himself 
from the crowd, and carried the still 
lifeless girl to a carriage. The entire 
way homeward she lay in his arms 
speechless and cold. She answered 
him not, as he called her by all the 
most endearing names; and he had 
already begun to fear that he should 
never again hear her voice call 
him “Father,” when she raised her 
eyes, and gazing on him for an instant 
with a wild and vacant stare, passed 
her hands rapidly across her brow, as 
if to assure herself of being awake, and 
then a dreadful shivering shook her 
frame as the full consciousness of the 
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past rushed to her mind. She muttered 
to herself, in a low and broken voice— 
“Twas he, ‘twas he,” and relapsed into 
her former stupor. When they reached 
home, medical aid was immediately 
rocured ; but it was too plain the 
ovely girl had received some severe 
mental shock, and they could not 
“ minister to a mind diseased.” She lay 
thus for two days, and on the morning 
of the third, as the heartbroken and 
wretched father, who had never left 
her, leaned over her, his warm tears 
falling fast upon her cheek, she stirred 
gently as if wishing to turn on one 
side; and raising one arm, and placing 
it round his neck, drew him gently 
towards her. With what an extasy of 
joy he welcomed this token of reco- 
vering life, and as he stooped to kiss 
her, her arm fell heavily beside her— 
her eyelids dropped—and, muttering 
some indistinct words, she died. 
Vienna continued to be, as before, 
the scene of every gaiety and dissipa- 
tion. The Emperor was constantly on 
foot or horseback through the city, and 
nothing was left undone to court popu- 
larity among every class of his subjects. 
With this intention, among other acts, 
it was determined to give a masquerade 
at the palace, to which every class 
might be admissible; and great was 
the rejoicing in Vienna, at a mark of 
such royal favor and condescension. 
The long wished-for evening at 
length arrived, and nothing could 
equal the splendor of the scene. The 
magnificent saloons of the palace, 
lighted with myriads of coloured 
lamps, shone like a fairy palace: and 
here were nowseen the various costumes 
of every clime or nation, from the fur- 
clad wanderer of Norway,to the simply 
attired hunter of the Tyrol, with his 
garland of flowers in his hat—all the glit- 
tering splendor of the Hungarian, united 
with the stately magnificence of the 
Ottoman, to grace this princely revel ; 
there were bands of dancers from 
Upper Austria, and musicians from 
that land of song, Bohemia; but, above 
all, the court party were conspicuous 
for their elegance of costume, as they 
had adopted that striking and beauti- 
ful dress worn at the period of Francis 
the First ; all, save the Emperor, who, 
habited in domino, as is the etiquette 
on such occasions, was in no way to 
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be distinguished from numbers of 
others who were similarly dressed. 

Already the evening was pretty far 
advanced, whea, leaning against a 
pillar, the Emperor stood looking on a 
group of persons who, habited in Hun- 
garian mode, were dancing a mazurtka 
The tightly-laced, black velvet boddice 
—the red “‘calpac,” as the head-dress is 
called—the short and full jupon, dis- 
playing the foot and uncle, were all in 
cach good keeping with the style of 
the dance, that he looked with pleasure 
on what almost appeared a real, and 
not a counterfeit nationality; and as 
he stood, the scene, the dresses, the 
music too—a well-known Hungarian 
air—all rushed upon his mind, bring- 
ing thousands of associations which the 
cares and toils of monarchy had shut 
out for many a day from his memory, 
and he thought once more upon that 
dreadful night on the Danube, upon 
the castle of Czervitzen, and still most 
of all on her whose memory thrilled 
through his heart. After years of 
forgetfulness he dared not to dwell 
upon the thought, and with a deep- 
drawn sigh turned to leave the spot; 
but as he did so, he felt a slight pres- 
sure on his arm, and looking hastily 
round, saw standing beside him a figure 
dressed in complete mourning, the face 
covered by a mask, and the head and 
shoulders concealed by the dark folds 
of a hood. There was something in 
the whole air and appearance of the 
wearer which contrasted strongly with 
the varied costume about; and although 
at first inclined to regard this as mere 
masking attire, yet the low and plain- 
tive voice in which she spoke, imme- 
diately dispelled the idea,and impressed 
upon the Emperor the conviction that 
some person in deep distress, and cala- 
mity, had sought, in this unfitting time 
and place, an interview which she 
might have found difficult otherwise 
to procure. In this conviction he was 
strengthened by the few words she 
addressed to him—*If the heart of 
him whom thousands rejoice to call 
their monarch can turn from a scene 
like this, and grant her who now ad- 
dresses him a few—few moments . 
She paused—the hand she had laid 
upon his arm trembled and fell to her 
side. 

The Emperor, who waited for her to 
conclude for some minutes, now asked, 

Vor. VII. 
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“ How know you me? Methinks my 
dress, which I have changed since 
leaving the palace, might have con- 
cealed me.” 

“ Alas!” said the Mask, “ tis true, I 
knew you not. But no more of this, 
grant me my request.” 

“ Be it so,” said the Emperor, and 
led the way to a small cabinet which 
opened off the saloon, and led by a 
private passage to a street which ter- 
minated in the Augustine Monastery.” 

They had no sooner reached this, 
than the Mask, approaching a small 
table — which stood a lamp, the 
only light in the apartment, said: “I 
have come hither to keep a promise— 
a long made promise to you—ay—to 
you—even though you have forgotten 
it.” 

The Emperor started, there was 
that, in the plaintive and solemn tone 
she spoke, pierced his very heart—yet 
why, he could not say. He stood, and 
spoke not, while she resumed : 

“ It is even so—you remember it not. 
Alas! not in life alone, but in death— 
it is written upon my heart. Know, 
then,” said she, in a tone of deep 
solemnity, “that she who loved you, 
loves you no more!” 

He stood petrified before her; the 
voice, though altered from what he 
had once heard it, was now familiar to 
his ear, and he scarcely rallied suffici- 
ently to speak, as she motioned to leave 
the place. 

“How, then, shall I not see her 
once more—who thus cruelly robs me 
of one of my brightest and my earliest 
dreams of happiness—shall I not take 
one parting look. Unmask, I pray, 
entreat you.” And as he spoke, he 
lifted his hand to remove her hood. 

She stepped back and said, “Adieu.” 

He again endeavoured by force 
to detain her, and entreated her to 
grant but one last look—even a last one 
—on him once so deeply loved. 

“’Twere better, better far, we part 
thus,” said she. 

“ I implore,” replied he. 

While slowly raising the lamp with 
one hand, with the other she threw 
back the hood and mask, and saying 
the words, “ Look here,” displayed the 
clay-cold features, the filmy eyes and 
livid lips of a corpse. 

The courage of him whose heart 
was proof against danger, come in 
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what shape it might, now failed him, 
and he fell fainting to the ground. 
When he recovered, there were many 
about: he looked wildly around for 
her. She was nowhere to be seen.— 
Many had seen her enter the cabinet, 
but no one knew when, or how, she 
had left the Palace. Enough was told 
by the Emperor to cause the strictest 
search ; for, as she had been observed 
by others; the suspicion stole across 
his mind, that some deception had 
been practised. In this conviction he 
was strengthened, by hearing that a 
carriage which had stood at the street 
outside the Cabinet, was no longer 
there. Many, accordingly, took the 
street which fea from the passage, and 
ere they had gone a few yards the roll 
of the carriage met them,—they lis- 
tened,—it approached,—they stopped 
the driver, and interrogated him as to 
whence he came. He answered briefly, 
that a Mask, in deep mourning, had 
left the Palace, and driven to the 
Church of the Augustins; that on 
alighting, she had, without speaking, 
opened the iron gate of the church- 
yard, and disappeared amid the graves. 
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They immediately procured torches, 
and hastened to the churchyard ;— 
there all was still and silent. They 
searched all around, and yet could not 
discover anything which could lead to 
the elucidation of this strange mys- 
tery. When they came to that part 
of the cemetery where strangers were 
interred, there, to their surprise, they 
found upon a newly-made grave, a 
black hood and cloak, such as they 
heard described as the dress of the 
Mask. 

It was proposed to open the grave. 
This was soon accomplished. The 
coffin had the simple inseription,— 


* Adela von Czervitzen, 
“ Aged 19 years.” 


They opened it, and found the body 
of a young and beautiful girl. She 
appeared calm, as if in sleep, and held 
entwined among her fingers a gold 
chain, with a seal. As they looked on 
her, in sorrowful silence, the aged sex- 
ton, making his way through the 
crowd, looked down into the grave, 
and said,—“ She was buried this morn- 
ing. 
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Gone away from all of us for ever 
is the fine spirit of docility and sim- 
= that characterised our fore- 
athers. Gone is the spirit that distin- 
guished those days when, to enable a 
child to read, it was considered requi- 
site to initiate him in the alphabet 
beforehand ; and when a man who 
wished to discuss at large any parti- 
cular subject, endeavoured, in the first 
place, to acquire some slender informa- 
tion with respect to it. It went, 


Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind, 


when modern France, like the ancient 
Sphynx, arose to propound to the 
world that embarrassing riddle, Why 
Liberty should be the worst species of 
slavery, and Knowledge the densest 
ignorance ; and, like the same Sphynx, 
destroyed all who were at a loss how 
to solve it. The memory of it—we 
mean of the spirit, not the riddle— 


may, indeed, still be cherished by some 
of us, and a faint conception of it may 
be formed by others; but the. spirit 
itself has departed—has for ever for- 
saken the temple. Would that any 
exertion of ours could avail to conjure 
it back! That any sacrifice in our 
power to make were efficacious for the 
purpose! Had we Aladdin’s lamp— 
—(Gyges’ ring—the wishing-cap of 
Fortunatus — Paganini’s violin — the 
lyre of Orpheus—the collar of Moran 
—the sword of Harlequin—Prospero’s 
wand—St. Leon’s elixir. vite—the 
finger of Midas—the wings of Ica- 
rus—the talisman of Camaralzaman— 
the flying horse of Prince Firouz 
Schah, there is no one of all the thir- 
teen we should shrink from bartering 
for that which we have lost. But the 
contingency may not be: we but suc- 
cumb to bootless regrets— 
The Beautiful is vanished, and returns not! 
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and policy, philosophy and_pbhilan- 
thropy alike dictate to us a reverence 
for the existing age, and a due regard 
to its moral and literary wants and 
interests. 

Are we asked, however, why we 
assert that this spirit no longer taber- 
nacles among us? Alas! is not its 
absence but too manifest? Have not 
the records of those years wherein 
Lafontaine and Gay amused and 
amazed mankind, become so dulled 
with dust, that even the latest Patent 
Amber Spectacles are insufficient to 
aid us in deciphering the page? Are 
not those writers superseded by Be- 
ranger and Byron? Is not, in a word, 
FaBLe a dead letter? Fiction, it is 
true, still survives to delight or con- 
found us ; and its field (always arable 
ground) continues, we admit, to be 
sedulously cultivated by the extensive 
circle of our acquaintance. But, largely 
as our acquaintance may deal in Fic- 
tion—and some of them are no inex- 
pert masters and mistresses of their 
business—we are still compelled to 
deplore the disappearance of our vener- 
able friend, Fable. sop, Casti, La 
Mothe, Phedrus, Hagedorn, Lafon- 
taine, Yriarte, Gay, Weiss, Karamsin, 
and nine hundred, four score and ten 
others, making a total of one thousand 
—these, all these—a mighty host— 
have perished as silently, but as utterly, 
as that of Sennacherib. And if we be 


justified in adding, with Schiller, 


Alles Schéne, 
Alles Hohe nahmen sie mit fort ; 
Alle Farben, alle Lebenstine, 
Und uns blieb nur das entseelte Wort, 


is not our conclusion a correct one, 
that Simplicity and the true Spirit of 
Humility have ceased to dwell upon 
the earth ? 

We thus, as it were, confound Fable 
with the Spirit of Simplicity. Be it so. 
And henceforth we are satisfied that 
both phrases shall be deemed con- 
vertible. Fable, then, is lost tous. It 
exists but as atradition. Fuit Ilium. We 
need not go on to repeat, without end, 
our sorrow for this. It ought to suffice 
that we have made solemn profession 
of it once. Let us be believed. 

And we do really feel in our heart 
of hearts that we ought to be believed. 
There was in the Departed much that 
was estimable beyond emeralds— 
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Much that we love, and more that we admire, 

And noughé that we abhor— 

much that gave it a great advantage 
over every other genre of poetry. It 
was considerably shorter than the Epic, 
and therefore considerably better. It 
was didactic in its nature. It embodied 
a reasonable share of small incident. 
According to Voltaire, c'est précisement 
par des détails que la poésie nous charme ; 
and in Fable we had details in abun- 
dance. Then it was acceptable to all 
classes and castes, Swift’s Laputan ar- 
chitect projected a peculiar mode of 
building a house: the workmen were 
to commence with the roof and labour 
downwards to the foundation. In like 
manner the nobler kinds of poetry 
must address themselves in the first 
place to minds of an elevated order, 
and must sink deeply into these before 
they can be made to accord with the 
conceptions of meaner understandings, 
or cease to be “caviare to the million.” 
But with Fable the case was contrari- 
wise. This interested at once the na- 
tural feelings of the mere human heart; it 
spoke before all to the mass of mankind; 
its appeal was to le bon sens qui court 
les rues; and the remark of Quintilian, 
that Fable produced its chief effect 
upon brutish and ignorant persons, was, 
in our opinion, founded on correct ob- 
servation, and is, if properly understood, 
powerful testimony in its favour. Not 
that it went a-begging for any man’s 
testimony. Like the late William 
Cobbett, though in a separate sense, 
it was its own best panegyrist. But, 
upon all accounts, its memory merits 
to be hallowed among us. And as 
nothing abandons us without leaving a 
substitute—as Love but yields to Indif- 
ference—as when the fire dies we retain 
at least the ashes—as the decease of the 
conqueror is the signal for the erection 
of a statue of bronze in his place—as 
when the golden lyre ceases to vibrate 
the “quicksilver small-talk” that had 
been checked in its course, again flows 
—-as Hsop’s old lady, when the cask 
was exhausted, still felt revived by the 
effluvium that issued from it—as day- 
light, when it goes, commends us to the 
“majesty of darkness”—as beauty is 
succeeded by rouge and wrinkles—so 
for the reality of Fable itself—the 
being—and whether this bea modality,a 
quiddity, or an entity, we leave Leibnitz 
to settle—we have got all the consola- 
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tory and luxuriant reminiscences asso- 
ciated with it; and long, long may 
they continue to shed a melancholy 
charm over our private studies and 
solitary reveries ! 

But it is time for us to begin the 
business of our Anthology. Our pre- 
sent object is to submit to the English 
reader some specimens of the German 
mode of fable-making. 

Germany, a century ago, like every 
other country in the earlier epochs of 
its literature, was famous for the num- 
ber of its fabulists. If no one of these 
attained to any great eminence in his 
métier, they all nevertheless, received 
the homage of the age, and purchased 
an applause now sought for in vain by 
men of much superior talent, and the 
value of which, moreover, was then 
enhanced by the consciousness that it 
was the result of genuine kindliness of 
feeling for services rendered to the 
heart and the understanding. None 
of them were poets; they never be- 
trayed any divine intoxication of soul ; 
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they shewed neither nerve nor verve ; 
they wanted power, pathos, passion ; 
they had no terrific hese of delinea- 
tion; they did not know how to be 
eloquent, and yet they pleased those 
for whom they wrote—we will even 
add that they please us. If we were 
to account for the satisfaction they 
give us by saying that they are natural, 
we should, a compress into one 
phrase all that can be advanced in ex- 
planation of the secret of their influ- 
ence. They are natural—natural in 
their humour, natural in their tastes, 
natural in their language, in their inci- 
dent,in their characters, in every thing. 
The sly dash of satire, too, with which 
they spice, now and then, the insipidity 
of ordinary narrative, is another re- 
commendation of them in our eyes. 
We should have liked them without 
it; but we like them all the better 
with it. We are honest in making 
this declaration—let us not be regarded 
as the less humane or kind-hearted. 
Our first sample is from Gellert. 


Che Crabveller. 


Of old, ere History began 
Her chronicles, we understand 
There somewhere lay a certain land 
Wherein was nowhere found a man 
Who did not stutter when he talked 


And did not hobble when he walked ; 
And he who stuttered most in talking, 
And he who hobbled most in walking, 
Was held, by Custom’s ancient law, 

Pro tem. the leader of the fashion. 
A traveller, wandering thither, saw 

With great surprize and some compassion 
This odd and ouéré state of things, 
Surpassing all imaginings. 
Quoth he, ’T were charity to set 

This crazy folk a good example : 

My opportunities are ample, 
And doubtless I'll reform them yet. 
So, forth he went, and up and down 
Began to promenade through town 
At ease : the people followed after 

In rushing groups, and as they eyed 
Him, all burst into roars of laughter. 

“0, G—G—Gemini !” they cried ; 
“ Re—m—m—mark his g—g—gait ! 
He w—w—w—w—walks quite straight !” 
Our foreigner, beholding this his 

Peripatetical experiment 

Received with such unseemly merriment 
As groans and laughter, sneers and hisses, 
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Conceived it was his bounden duty 
To try and talk them into seeing 
The moral and esthetic beauty 
Of walking like a human being. 
“ My friends,” he said, “ you all are wrong 
And I am right : you limp along, 
I move correctly. Don’t you see 
That every man among you hobbles ? 
Henceforth take pattern, then, by me.” 
Alack ! the laughter but redoubles. 
“ Hear him !” they cried ; “ h—hear him utter 
His words !—he c—c—cannot stutter ! 


Yet he pre—t—t—tends to teach 
Us how to u—u—use our legs, 
And b—b—b—b—b—b—begs 

We will a—d—d—dopt his speech !” 


Covered with mockery and disgrace, 
Our friend was fain to hide his face 


And leave the land. 


I see, alas! 


He mentally remarked, that when 

We seek to serve our fellow-men 

We must not vaunt our own humanity 

Or skill, or else we wound their vanity. 
Self is the idol of the mass. 


Welike this fable. Yet Gellert, we sus- 
pect, was notjaware how inartificial the 
construction of it really is. The details 
want congruity. People may be blind to 
their own faults; but they are never found 
united in sentiment upon the propriety 
of condemning as faults the accom- 
plishments and excellencies of others. 
Passing this over, how is it made mani- 
fiest that the traveller could have con- 
ferred any real benefit on the absurd 
people in the fable ? Here is a country 
all whose inhabitants limp in their 
gait and stammer in their speech. A 
stranger comes among them who 
neither limps nor stammers. He tries 
to bring them over to his own mode of 
talking and walking, and he fails. 
Perhaps he ought to have failed. We 
assert that his first care should have 
been to ascertain whether the people 
themselves were not fully satisfied with 
their own proficiency in the arts of 
peripateticalism and oratory. There 
is an old proverb, that no one but the 
wearer knows where the shoe pinches. 


We may add, as an appendix to this 
proverb, that when the shoe pinches, 
the pinched will be apt to take it off of 
his own accord, and without the sug- 
gestion of a prompter. The traveller, 
we fancy, might have set himself very 
much at his ease when he saw that the 
people whom he pitied did not pity 
themselves. But Re, forsooth, was a 
reformer. So will Brougham and 
clique try to force their Useful (?) Know- 
ledge-books upon the attention of a 
people who care not a hazel-nut for 
their books, and are much happier 
without them. The intellectual por- 
tion of the community being the re- 
flecting portion, it is odd that one of 
their commonest errors should be that 
of presuming that all the men, women 
and children in the world are possessed, 
or ought to be possessed, of the same 
tastes and capacities as those which 
have been bestowed on themselves. 
We like the fable, however, and, as we 
do like it, we give a second. 


Che Green Ass. 


GELLERT. 


How oft a demi-booby, if he choose 

A little recreation, may amuse 

Himself by practising upon the folly 

Of those who happen to be boobies wholly ! 
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One of those demi-boobies, primed with whim, 
Once took an Ass and painted him 
All over of a beautiful pea-green, 
Then led him through the streets as a phenomenon. 
The populace, of course, began to gape and stare— 
“Good lack !” they all exclaimed, “what an uncommon ’un ! 
Was ever such a wonder seen 
Before as this is, here or anywhere ? 
He’s positively of a bright pea-green ! 
Our annalists must hand it down, 
That in this most remarkable of periods 
A Green Ass was paraded through our town !”’ 
Meanwhile the streets and lanes are filled with myriads; 
They stretch their necks from cellars under 
To see the Ass, the latest wonder ! 
From every balcony and casement 
Groups gaze upon the Ass in dumb amazement. 
They throng the roofs both left and right 
To snatch one glimpse of the astounding sight ! 
For all are eager to behold him pass, 
But all can not accompany the Ass. 


The first two days no query could be heard 
But, “ Have you seen the Pea-green Ass ?” 
On other topics there was scarce a word 
From any man of any class. 
All raved and dreamed about the Pea-green Ass. 
What talk! what clack and clatter! what 
Remarks were people heard to pass, 
Both of amaze and admiration ! 
The sick, the bed-rid even, forgot 
Their pains whene’er the Pea-green Ass 
Became the theme of conversation. 
And when the mother or the nursery lass 
Desired to lull the restless babe asleep, 
She ceased to sing about the Coal-black Sheep, 
And told’ the story of the Pea-green Ass. 


But lo! three days were scarcely gone 
Ere every soul began to tire 

Upon the subject ; and the fourth day none 
Were found to testify the least desire 

To see the Pea-green Wonder longer ; 
For newer curiosities were talked of, 

And other fresh anxieties grew stronger ; 
And so the Pea-green Ass was walked off. 


However silly anything may be, 
If new, ’tis sure to catch immediately. 
In vain philosophers declaim ; 
The world has always been the same. 
Experience of his folly is the mirror 
Wherein each man must wait to see his error 
Nor need our lecturers idly fancy 
That all depends on a didactic tone : 
This is no part of Nature’s necromancy— 
She works improvements but by Time alone. 
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Art, however, works improvements 
chiefly by the printing-press; and 
wherever this can be employed in the 
removal of unhappiness, or the abolition 
of such errors of opinion or conduct 
as affect our welfare, we give it a 
decided preference to the doing of 
nothing at all. Moreover, we really 
like to be busy and bustling. Godwin 
observes, in his “ Thoughts on Man,” 
that if it should enter into his head to 
kill an individual with whom he might 
be quietly.conversing in his (Godwin’s) 
own house, one of his motives would 
be a desire of bestirring himself, “a 
wish to be alive and active.” The 
killing of an acquaintance as a resource 
against the possible contingency of a 
yawn is a recherché idea; but in sober 
truth we abominate all inaction as 
heartily as Godwin. 
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To act, to suffer, may be nobly great; 
But Nature’s hardest lesson is—to wait. 


Instead of standing by the river-side 
until the waters had passed by, we 
would rather occupy ourselves, if we 
had nothing better to do, in ladling 
them, like St. Augustine’s dream-child, 
into pitchers. There is only one situa- 
tion in which we should be contented 
to trust to the progress of Time for 
the amelioration of our condition. That 
situation is the one in which Beckford, 
author of Vathek, has placed King 
Solomon in the Hall of Eblis. We do 
admit, that under circumstances like 
those by which that king was con- 


strained, 
levius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas. 


But, this is an extreme, not to say ex 
tra-mundane case—and so revenons a 
nos moutons. 


Che Adbice of an Old Man. 


GELLERT. 


“ How, in the world I am about to enter, 

Shall I succeed the best, be most admired, 

And gain most wealth and influence ?” enquired 
One day a smart young stripling of his Mentor. 
“In sooth, my son,” replied the hoary sage, 

“The modes are few in this tempestuous age ; 
But if thou have but resolute will and hope in 
The worst of times, doubt not the way is open. 


Be bold and brave. 


Not merely fame, but treasure 


Are showered on him who only breathes to slaughter, 
Swears lifelong enmity to peace and pleasure, 
And sheds the blood of humankind like water. 


Or else, Be erudite. 


With understanding 


The humblest hind and tiller of the soil 
May shine at court, controlling and commanding. 
These are for souls distinguished by a growth 
Of elevated sentiment ; and both 

Demand much sacrifice of time and toil.” 


“QO! curse the brace of them! 


I should not grudge,” 


The youth exclaimed, “a decent share of pains ; 
But bray me in a mortar if I drudge 
Myself to death and waste away my brains 


For smoke or dross ! 


“ One other course remains, 


Can nothing else be tried ?” 
” the sage replied, 


“ Which thou, if thou continue to despise 

The former, mayest adopt with much propriety : 
Be but a fool, and, certes, thou shalt rise ; 

For fools are uppermost in good society.” 


Gellert, of course, speaks of German 
society, and of German society as it 
existed a hundred years back. When 
this is considered, the severity of the 
satire may be forgiven. 


And now to compliment our readers 
with a fourth specimen. We are in 
considerable doubt with regard to the 
nature of the moral couched under the 
fable entitled 
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Che Cuckoo. 


GELLERT. 


One day a Cuckoo, in his flights up and down, 
Fell in with a Starling eseaping from town. 
“ Pray, what is the talk?” he began, with an air ; 
“ And how do they speak of our songs in the city ? 
Come ; what do they think ef the Nightingale there ?’” 
“ The whole of the town is in love with her ditty—” 
“ And pray, what remark do they pass on the Lark ?” 
“ He’s high in renown with the half of the town.” 


“ Indeed ! 


Well, and as to the Blackbird ?°—“ He, too, 


Is eulogized much, here and there, by a few.” 
* Thanks, friend,” he returned; “much obliged to you—very ; 
However, I’ve still an additional query. 
What, pray do they say about me?” he demanded : 
“I very much wish to discover what Fame 


— of myself.” 


Said his friend, “ To be candid 


never heard any one mention your name.” 
“ O, ingrates and senseless!” the other exclaimed ; 
“ I wonder the dunderheads aren't ashamed ! 
Well, then, I protest, as they give me no praise 
Yl trumpet myself to the end of my days.” 
So saying, away to the forest he flew, 
And ever since then has been crying Cuckoo / 


Self-preservation, say moralists, is 
the first law of Nature. Self-aggrau- 
dizement, proclaims all experience, is 
the second. Did Professor Gellert, 
then, mean to insinuate that where an 
individual conceives himself defrauded 
of his equitable proportion of eulogy, 
he is reduced to the rigid neeessity of 
becoming his own Chief Trumpeter? 
If he did, the only observation we 
shall make is, that we do not consider 
him more than half as reprehensible 
as we should do if our morality were 
doubly as austere as it really is. Not, 
however, that we are by any means his 
apologist in this instance. But we 
cannot overlook the many admirable 
lessons of wisdom inculcated by his 
fables generally. We should be loth 
to exhibit the isolated brick we have 
taken from the monument of his genius 
and industry asa sample of what the 
monument is. Besides Gellert does 
not stand altogether single in this 
oblique mode of recommending a man 
to take as much care of his own in- 
terests as he thinks proper. sop, 
indeed, was always immaculate. La 
Mothe we allow to be irreproachable. 
But, to say nothing of Guichard and 
Dorat, Lafontaine does not upon all 
occasions come out of the crucible 
seven times purified. For the trans- 


gressions of Pilpay, tov, we are at 
times compelled to mourn ; and when- 
ever we see him stagger upon the level 
ground of his own philosophy we 
mourn the more because he is our 
friend. ‘There is a sad fable of his on 
record, which, as it is shert, we shall 
communicate. A certain rabbit had 
the misfortune to get into debt to a 
large extent. He owed to an ox, the 
proprietor of a meadow, the eharges of 
a twelyemonth’s board ; he also owed 
more or less to all his neighbours. 
Whenever he stirred abroad he was 
sure to be worried and badgered by a 
tribe of creditors, who tracked his 
whereabouts like the shadow of des- 
tiny. “Pay me for the grass,” cried 
one; “Pay me for the bran!” said 
another; “Pay me! Pay me! Pay 
me!” was the incessant demand. Of 
course the rabbit was greatly per- 
plexed ; he could not tell what to re- 
solve on, At last, one day, as he 
was walking in a field, he saw a dead 
gazelle onthe ground. Ah! said he 
to himself, this is just the thing. He 
flayed the gazelle and drew the skin 
over himself, adjusting it about his 
body and head as well as he could. 
By and by some of his creditors came 
up. “Ah! my poor gazelle,” said 
every one, “my poor creature, how 
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small and thin thou art grown! What 
has happened to thee.” “ Alas!” said 
the po weeping, “it has all come 
of the rabbit. I interrupted him in 
some sorceries ; he cursed me on the 
spot, and I withered away immediately. 
My friends, may Heaven defend you 
from vexing the rabbit!” “Do you 
hear what he says?” said one to 
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another. “The rabbit cursed him, 
and he has withered. For the love of 
Heaven, let us not do anything to vex 
the rabbit, lest he curse us also!” 

The moral of this fable we take to 
be that a clever man has it always in 
his power to outwit his creditors, 

But we are again summoned to hear 
the Professor lecture. 


Che Painter. 
GELLERT. 


A young Athenian Painter, rather tasty, 

Vho painted tolerably, and whose aim 

Was less to stock his purse than spread his fame, 
Had finished in a manner somewhat hasty 
A Mars in Armour. “ Noble by Apollo!” 
He cried. “ This beats all former efforts hollow.” 
Just then a Connoisseur with whom 

Our Artist chanced to be acquainted 
Made his appearance in the room. 

The other shewed what he had painted, 
And begged his friend to look it o’er 

And freely pass as candid strictures 
On this as he had passed before 

On sundry other previous pictures. 
The Connoisseur examined it 

In silence long, then shook his head, 
Shrugged both his shoulders, sagely knit 

His brows, pursed up his lips, and said— 


“My good young friend, this will not do ; 
*Tis full of imperfections.” “ Pooh!” 
Returned the other, “’tis your way, 

You know, to cavil and object ; 
I think I may with safety say 

This masterpiece has no defect.” 


“Tis all defects.” “ With great respect, 
I fancy you are blind to-day !” 
Ensued a contest of the smartest 
Between the Connoisseur and Artist, 
Which ended as we must expect 
Such skirmishes will always end 
Where neither has the grace to bend, 
That is, precisely as we see em 
In modern times end bloodier quarrels, 
When both the parties chant Te Deum, 
And each walks off with fancied laurels. 


Just as the Connoisseur went out 

An empty-headed coxcomb entered, 

All whose regards like lightning centered 
Upon the uncommended painting. 

“©, Phoebus!” he began to shout, 
In extacy almost to fainting, 
“ What masterpiece is this I view! 

Ye gods! what nostrils! what an ear! 
What flashing eyes, that pierce one through! 
This armour, too, which so deceives! 

This wondrous shield—that spear—those greaves ! 

Sure Mars himself is touting here !” 
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This was enough. A sense of shame 
Stole o’er the Painter. He became 
Convinced at last. The Connoisseur 
Was after all a judge, thought he ; 
What makes a mindless fribble stare 
Is not for Immortality. 
*T were better this had never been 
Essayed. And scarcely had he seen 
His gabbling visitor depart 
When, self-condemned, and with a blush 
For what had passed, he drew the brush 
Across his “ masterpiece” of art. 


Let us now turn to another writer. 


Che Music of the Spheres. 
PFEFFEL. 


A young enthusiast, whose learning 
Was far from despicable (for his years) 
Had plodded over a good deal concerning 
The wondrous Music of the Spheres, 
Particularly in the books of Plato. 
This one idea, gaining strength 
From every fresh perusal, filled at length 
His heart and brain, until from day to 
Day for the best part of a year 
He sent petitions up to Jove, 
And wept, and prayed, and groaned, and sighed, 
Beseeching him to let him hear 
The glorious melodies above. 
In vain the Pater Divum cried— 
“ Rash youth, and thing of dust, give o’er! 
Know that the Music of the Spheres 
Is only for celestial ears.” 
He prayed, and groaned, and wept the more, 
And used such fervent adjurations 
And made such dismal supplications 
That Jupiter at last lost patience, 
And swearing, in his plenitude of anger, 
By high Olympus, that the fool should hear 
The sounds, he gives the signal. Hark !—what clangor, 
Thunderous and thrilling, deafeus the youth’s ear! 
The clamour of ten million voices 
Mingling in shoutings, shriekings, songs, 
With all the horrid stunning noises 
Produced by trumpets, clarions, gongs, 
Artillery, bells, guns, drums and thunder, 
All that of uproar Fancy pictures in 
The heavens above or earth and ocean under 
Were, matched with this tremendous din, 
But as the humming of a bee 
To some terrestrial melody. 
“O, Jupiter !—what, what is this ?” 
Stammered the youth—aghast with fear, 
“ Are these Heaven’s harmonies I hear? 
Hell howls not so to see her prey 
Escaping from her black abyss. 
O! rather strike me dead at once 
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Than make me listen thus alway !” 

“ Learn, then, at length, presumptuous dunce,” 
The Thunderer cried, “that not to clay 

Can godlike attributes be given : 
Thou hearest sounds of discord and dismay, 

I hearken to the harmonies of Heaven.” 


Long since Pope defined Discord to 
be “ Harmony not understood.” Han- 
del took no exception. Herr Pfeffel 
will have it that Harmony is Discord. 
“The thing that is not is,” said Zeno, 
“because it is the thing that is not.” 
But how are we the gainers? For us, 
we would say, In the name of Order 
let everything be something, but let 
nothing be anything but itself. It is 


should be Discord, than that Harmony 
should be Discord. As to the music 
of the fable it was neither one thing 
nor the other—it was just a loftier sort 
of the “vociferated logic” that killed 
Cowper so many times before his 
death, and nothing more. 

Our few remaining fables—straitened 
as we are for want of room—we offer 
without comment. 


better, if Discord must be, that Discord 
Che Raben. 


WEISS. 


A Raven lived some time ago ; 
I can’t exactly tell you at what period, 
Because—for one among a myriad 
Of other solid reasons—I don’t know ; 
Nor is it of importance that I should; 
A fabulist may certainly be able 
(Though nothing of a Canitz or a Tschink, 
Or even a Hagedorn,) to make his fable 


Agreeable and plainly understood 

Without a reference to dates, I think ; 
And rhymers need not proffer an apology 
For slight anachronisms in their chronology. 


This Raven we were speaking of was rather 
More of a rogue than told for his renown ; 
He was, in truth, most thievishly inclined ; 
And, like his father and grandfather, 
Was wont to go a-hopping up and down 
This way and that, from house to house, to pilfer 
Such little godsends, whether gold or silver, 
Brass, pearl, or copper as he chanced to find, 
For instance, buttons, chains and watch-seals, rings, 
Beads, bracelets, and a hundred other things 
Tedious for me to pen and you to spell. 
At last a certain grave old Cock, 
Who, though he had no intimate acquaintance 
With Puffendorf, nor knew by heart a sentence 
Of either Burlamachi or Vattel, 
Had got a conscientious turn of mind, 
And whose internal sense of moral fitness 
Too frequently sustained a grievous shock 
From what he was constrained to witness, 
That is, whene’er he saw, 
Which was the case at various times, 
Our dark transgressor of the law 
Commit his crimes, 
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One day accosted him as follows, “ Pr’y thee, 
Why dost thou fetch these gewgaws with thee ? 
Are they of any use to thee ?” 
“ Use ?” cried the robber, in a croaking tone, 
“ None, friend, at least that I can see ; 
But if you want the reason why I take them, 
I'll give it you; ’tis just that I may make them 
My own!” 


Pleasure and Wain. 


WILLAMOW. 


“ Who art thou, with those eyes of brightness 
And fascinating form of sylphlike lightness ?” 
Asked once a Mortal of an airy 

Presence that hovered o’er him like a fairy. 

“ Men call me Pleasure,” said the Shade. 

“ And thou—in whose distorted features 
I see despair and agony pourtrayed, 

Who art thou, raefullest of creatures ?” 
“1am Pain,” the Figure gloomily replied. 
“Stand, then, lugubrious-looking thing, aside ; 
I'll none of thee,” the Mortal cried— 

But thou, my fair and smiling Pleasure, 
Come with me thou; thee will I treasure.” 
“ Not so,” said Pleasure ; “such a wish from thee 

Indeed is natural, but vain ; 

For he who covets me must make 
At once his mind up, too, to take 
My melancholy neighbour, Pain. 
We move together, I and he ; 
Thou takest him or losest me; 
We are twins ; our union hath been fated ; 
And since thy race was first created 
No man hath seen us separated ; 
I bound before with song and laughter, 
But he comes ever mourning after.” 


Che Woy and the Stream. 


KRUMMACHER. 


Beside a noble stream, that, rippling, 
Ran over stones and sand, 

A piayful, carcless-hearted stripling 
Stood once with staff in hand ; 

And when he dipped the staff below, 

The water curved ii like a bow, 

But left it straight as ever, when, 

Surprized, he raised it up again. 


This much perplexed the youth to see : 
He grew displeased, and poutingly 

He thus addressed the shining river :— 
“ Thy waves, indeed, serenely run, 
And gaily glass the noonday sun ; 

But still thou art a vile deceiver ; 
Such lying ways as thou hast got! 
Go, go along !—lI like thee not.” 
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Scarce had he finished, when from under 

The waters, to the stripling’s wonder, 

A silver voice was heard to rise. 

“ My child, I do not tell thee lies. 

My waters are a faithful mirror ; 

Thy senses only are in error ; 

The real deceiver is thine eye. 
Fear, then, to trust it overmuch, 

But henceforth a all facts, and try 
The things of Sight by Reason’s touch.” 


Che Clock and the Sun-vial, 


NICOLAIL, 


The Clock one day accosted the Sun-dial : 
“ What is the hour? Come; let us have a trial 
Of thy and my comparative ability. 
I wish to test it, whether thou and 1 
Possess the same unqualified facility 
In following up the march of Time, and whether 
Thy and my witness correspond together.” 
The day was heavy, with a showery sky. 
“I cannot tell thee what the hour may be ; 
The weather does not answer ; men can trace,” 
The Dial said, “the march of Time by me 
But when the sun illuminates my face.” 
“ Poor imbecile !” exclaimed the haughty Clock, 
Who, having seen a pall of dun cloud stretch 
From South to North, had spoken but to mock 
And mortify his neighbour. “ Helpless wretch! 
How miserable is thy case! 
How doubly so, compared with mine! 
I am not bound by Time or Place; 
I care not if the sunbeams shine ; 
Not if the day be foul or fine ; 
But, only wind me up at night, 
And such are my amazing powers 
I go for four-and-twenty hours ; 
Nay, more, I strike, and strike aright. 
But who, poor creature, I should like 
To learn, has heard a sound from thee ? 
Hark! now I am about to strike. 
Canst count? Come; try. There! One, Two, Three, 
That's it; precisely Three ; no more : 
One hour from Two, and one from Four.” 


While yet he speaks the clouds divide, 
The sun shines out on every side, 
And field, and house, and hill, and stream 
Rejoice and revel in his beam. 
The Dial glitters like a mirror 
And shows a quarter still to Three. 
“ Where, friend, is now thy vaunt ?” it cried. 
“ Apollo speaks himself by me. 
Thou art, unquestionably, very 
Ready to answer every query, 
But more or less art still in error, 
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Telling too little or too much. 

I praise thee not, albeit by such 

As thou the crowd are soonest caught. 
For me, I make no boast of aught ; 

I seldom speak, but, when I do, 

My oracle at least is true.” 


As epigrams may not be unamusing to those whom fables can still please, 
we annex a few from Lessing ;— 


They say Myrtilla dyes her hair 

To make it black, said Rufus. Who'd have thought it ? 
A calumny, quoth I, I'll swear ; 

*Twas even blacker the first day she bought it. 


The cellar, say our best philosophers, 

Is, of all places in the universe, 

At least of all about the earth or under, 

The snuggest in a storm of thunder, 

So Ralph thinks too, and thither he descends 

Whenever tempest menaces : his friends 
Imagine that he apprehends a shock, 

And slips below for safety-sake ; 

However, they are under a mistake ; 
He merely goes to tipple hock. 


Ill. 


Bassus yows no verse surpasses 
His ; and almost to the letter 
I agree : xo verse is better 

Than the middling verse of Bassus. 


Iv. 


For all that sundry scandal-loving creatures 

Assert, I do admire Cleanthe’s features. 

*Tis true she corks her brows, and paints her cheeks, 
And wears false curls and artificial teeth, 
But still the truth is visible beneath 

This maskery : she has a face that speaks 

As candidly as pen can write on page, 

And tells me she is fifty years of age. 


Vv. 


Water overturneth houses ; 

Water, which the tempest rouses, 

Does the work of sword and slaughter. 
Wine is stronger far than water ; 

Yet thou wonderest, Eglantine, 

How it is I yield to wine! 


vi. 


The usurer Gripus is a great church-goer 

Of late; but wherefore should you deem it strange? 
He is tired of cheating mankind o’er and o’er, 

And wants to cheat the devil, for a change. 
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vil. 


Milo thinks his poetry 
Must endure eternally. 
This, perhaps, is true enough ; 
True enough, at least in one sense: 
Fools will always scribble stuff 
Quite as flat as Milo’s nonsense. 


Vill. 


Sam hesitates, and hums, and haws ; 
Sam is long-winded ; Sam is all the same, 
Whate’er he says, whether his aim 
Be condemnation or applause : 
Sam has a world of words without a thought : 
Sam drawls out slow, plethoric periods, fraught 
With muddiest no-meaning. Sam 
Is most unlike an epigram. 


Ix. 


The cobbler, Hans, has turned a poet, 
And writes iambics now by scores, 
Said Theophrast to me. I know it, 
I answered, and I think it pity 
Old habits stick to one so sadly ; 
For Hans, when he attempts a ditty, 
Now cobbles rhymes about as badly 
As shoes of old,—and still he dores. 


x. 


Thou askest in amazement why 
The poet Anaxander, now grown great 
And rich, should live in penury still, nor carve 
One joint a month: Listen ; it is that by 
The immutable decree of Fate 
Poets must always starve. 


The following translation of a page 
or two from a tenth-rate German 
poem of the last century, may appro- 
priately conclude this article. It fur- 
nishes a brief, although we admit a 
very imperfect, sketch of the history 


of Poetry in Germany, from the 
earliest era to that in which the writer 
lived,—the same which produced all 
those men, from the harvest of whose 
labours we have gleaned the matter of 
our present Anthology :— 


In Germany, where Poesy in leaden fetters longtime lay, 

Her slumbering powers in later hours* first rose upon the golden day ; 

And, as the eye, long clouded by a cataract, at first will see 

With deep delight what greets the sight, however slight and mean it be, 

But views with scorn, when night and morn have rolled, and long familiarised 
Its ardent glance with Heaven’s expanse, the petty things that erst it prized, 
So dazzling seemed, so brightly beamed the Meister-singers’ + early star, 

Till all beheld from Boberfeld great Orrrz{ rise in might afar : 


[For the English reader. } 
* The preceding part of the poem narrates the growth and progress of Poetry in 


the south of Europe. 


+ The Meister-singers were vagabond German minstrels of the ‘earlier ages. 


They usually sang extempore. 


subjects, constitute the staple of such of their compositions as are yet extant. 


Details of military exploits, and other equally insane 


The 


Meister-singers gave no impulse to the human mind, except in a retrograde direction. 


¢ Martin Opitz, a native of Boberfeld, in Silesia. 


Though this pompous eulogy 
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New streams he stirred, new tastes conferred, Silesia’s grandly-gifted son, 

And Clio saw, with woudering awe, her Castaly through Deutschland run. 

Him followed, then, a host of men who moved as kings in pride along, 

But bright alone through him they shone, the source that still inspired their 
song ; 

Each stalked abroad, a demigod both in his own and fellows’ sight, 

Till burst the storm which swept the swarm like dust from Pindus’ holy height. 

Two heroes rose as mutual foes, and each the founder of a schoul 

Which many a day held sovereign sway, misleading philosoph and fool ; 

The one,* an ass, but cased in brass, pedantic, turgid, bald and dull, 

In bloated, vain, bombastic strain wrote rubbish till the page was full. 

The other} quaint and chill, a taint of affectation running through 

His witless works, wherein there lurks more sophistry than meets the view. 

Such were the twain whose wrangling reign allowed but equal ills to chuse, 

And whose harsh jars and weary wars disgusted long the German muse. 

Each claimed respect for self and sect,—all cried, Nud n’ aura de U esprit, 

(As France of late presumes to prate) hors nous, nous seuls, et nos amis. 

Hard blows were given, stout helmets riven ; the shock and clangor grew and 

Tew ; 

And cant the land, from band to band, the war-note of defiance flew. 

“ Too long,”—at last, her patience past, the goddess cried, “has this endured ; 

Shall none be found on Saxon ground by whom the mania may be cured ? 

Yes, Nature still, through good and ill, lives in the beating heart of man, 

And thou shalt tell, my chronicle, that henceforth fairer times began. 

Up, up, my sons! awake at once! Rise, Brerrincer and Bopmer,t ye! 

And loose the bands plebeian hands have wound around your Germany ! 

And eng thou, with dauntless brow, whom Fate to high achievements 
calls, 

Thou art the one on whom alone Apollo's starry mantle falls. 

By thee the Aar and as shall war, by thee shall struggle Thames and Seine; 

And thou shalt boast a noble host of worthy followers in thy train, 

Whose praise shall be to study thee, who'll wing their flight as thou shalt wing, 

And lay best claim to future fame when, led by thee, they fitly sing.” 

So spake the goddess. At her nod her fore-appointed champions rose : 

Sweet music flowed in Lay and Ode from Hatter’s lips ; the while in prose 

Research profound, and judgment sound, sense, wit and learning answered her, 

And,—spread abroad,—the dunces awed, through Bopmer and through 
BREITINGER. 


exaggerates his merit, it cannot be denied that he was a man of sterling talent and 
considerable industry. Almost every mode of poetry was attempted by Opitz with 
success. He was publicly crowned with laurels in Vienna. His death occurred in 
1639. 

* The writer alluded to here was Von Lohenstein, a Silesian nobleman of exten- 
sive research, but without much of that judgment which alone makes research 
useful. His inflated style of composition, which was a novelty in his era, produced 
numerous imitators. He died in 1683. 

+ This was Professor Weise. He also was the founder of a literary sect, which 
wrought much detriment to the cause of poetry, His works are all but utterly 
forgotten. 

¢ Two celebrated critics, both of whom left behind them a reputation which time 
has rather increased than diminished. The first, among other works, is the author 
of an Art of Poetry, and a Treatise on the Unities; the second wrote a learned 
essay On the Wonderful and the Vraisemblable in Poetry, besides several poems of 
his own. 

A Swiss physician and poet, of great eminence. Of all the German poets an- 
tecedent to Schiller and Goethe Haller possessed the most refined taste and the 
best perception of the sublime. He greatly transcended every contemporary in 
masculine, and what the Germans themselves called English energy of thought. 
The generality of his pieces, however, are deficient in melody. 

|| Two rivers; the first in Switzerland, the second in Saxony,—the Swiss and 
Saxons being, in the days of Haller, advocates of clashing poetical theories. 
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And now appeared the Great Revered, whom yet with proud acclaim we hail, 

Before whose light even Hat.er’s bright and solitary star grew pale : 

Strange floods of song rushed far along, for, kindling bosoms into flame 

That erst were cold, and half unsouled, from Kiorstrock’s* epic trumpet came 

That pealing note which to remote and ravished eras yet shall ring. 

Most like some lay which, in the ray of Heaven’s own day, the seraphs sing. 

He sang the love that burned above, or e’er the universe began, 

And sent the I AM, with peace and balm, to heal the wounds of ruined Man; 

He sang how, even from highest Heaven, the reigning God whom all adore 

Came down to Earth, and even from birth the sins of rebel millions bore ; 

And how, through years of toil and tears, and death with many a nameless pang 

He purchased grace for Adam’s race: such was the theme that KLopsrock sang. 

The soul again of Laronraine from GELLERt’s t pleasing ditties breathed ; 

And still is seen, unscathed and green, the laurel-crown for ScuLeGeLt wreathed. 

With Hatter’s lyre, with Ktorsrock’s fire, spake Virtue’s voice from Wik- 
LAND’s § page ; 

And Hacepory,|| to greatness born, enriched with classic lore the age. 

In Hymn and Ode divinely glowed another ScuLecGet’s { kindred mind ; 

While Kreist,** Rost,+ Greim,t{ bought names which Time shall fix as 
lights for humankind. 

With equal taste and knowledge graced, our honored Garrner’s$) volumes 
glow ; 

And pathos, heart, and playful art through Zacnar1z’s || || numbers flow ; 

While wreaths of flowers from Thalia’s bowers our Cramer, Laner, Lrs- 
SING,J{ crown ; 

And Germany at length is free to boast her genius and renown. 


* Our sentiments with respect to Klopstock may be found in one of our earlier 
Anthologia. 

+ Gellert was Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Leipsic. Be- 
sides being the best of the German fabulists, he was the author of a variety of 
didactic poems, hymns, odes, &c. which are scarcely less esteemed than his fables. 
Of his Swedish Countess, an excellent moral fiction, in one volume, an indifferent 
translation exists in English, His plays and pastorals are no longer read, Gellert 
died in 1769. 

¢ J. E. Schlegel, the father of the two celebrated writers of that name, (Fried- 
rich and Augustus,) gave promise of great dramatic powers, but died in Denmark, 
too soon for the glory of the German stage. His works were first published in Co- 
penhagen. New editions of them have since appeared in Germany. 

§ A Swiss by birth. A writer of wonderful versatility, His epic poems are in 
high estimation. His Hymns, Letters of the Dead, and the series of Eastern tales 
called The Golden Mirror, are all first-rate in their kind. Mr. Sotheby has trans- 
lated his comi-serious poem of Oberon. In this poem, however, and in his Comic 
Tales, there are many highly objectionable passages. 

| Hagedorn died at Hamburgh, in 1754. His fables, moral tales, odes, and songs, 
are somewhat above mediocrity, but have no peculiar excellence to recommend them. 

q The brother of the Schlegel mentioned above. He is scarcely remembered. 

** Kleist was a major in the Prussian service, and died in 1759 of the wounds he 
had received at the battle of Kunnersdorf. He essayed all kinds of poetry, though he 
did not attain to equal eminence in all. His poem of Spring is deservedly popular. 

tt The author of some forgotten pastorals. 

tt A native of Berlin, whose Anacreontic Odes and Songs, in particular, are still 
read with approbation. 

§§ One of those who first established the Bremen Magazine, a periodical that 
exercised an extensive influence over German literature about the middle of the last 
century. 

||| Zacharize was a fabulist and an ode-writer of some repute. He succeeded 
better, however, in comic composition than in serious. 

44 Lessing is the only one of these three names that will-live. Most of his 
works have, through various translations, been already made familiar to the English 
public. 

Vou. VII. 20 
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BERKELEY. PART II. 


WE proceed to resume the consi- 
deration of Bishop Berkeley's labours, 
and we trust to complete it with the 
brevity which we promised to our 
readers. Circumstances have occurred 
which leave us but a very short and 
hurried period to fulfil our engage- 
ment; and we believe that circum- 
stances always occur to make the con- 
cise fulfilment of such an engagement 
a matter of preference with the mass 
of the public. There are, poe 
but few to whom any theory of the 
mind is an object of much interest ; 
but even among them the proportion 
is small of those who are interested in 
questions apparently so remote from 
daily concernment, as those which 
formed the cardinal points of the 
Berkeleian controversy. To the ma- 
jority of metaphysical thinkers, or 
rather of metaphysical disputants—for 
the absorbed concentration of deep 
thought is the last and rarest acquisi- 
tion of a disciple—there is a prejudice 
not wholly unnatural against all dis- 
cussions of difficulties conceived to 
be alike insuperable and nugatory ; 
and we can well understand how, after 
the more exciting, and it may be more 
important topics which connect the 
philosophy of the mind with the con- 
duct of man in his present state, and 
his hopes for a future, these dim specu- 
lative disquisitions must appear frigid 
and frivolous. “ Quid te delectat tem- 
- inter ista conterere, quee tibi nul- 
um affectum eripiunt, nullam cupidi- 
tatem abigunt ?” Yet such objections 
against - department of knowledge 
are usually rather the illegitimate 
growth of indolence, than the lawful 
offspring of a judgment that rejects on 

rinciple, and despises only with deli- 
eration. It is unwarrantable to as- 
sume the impossibility of a connection, 
that repeated experience proves to 
exist between the most remote passages 
in the complicated labyrinth of know- 
ledge ; and certainly if there be any 
species of opinions that can be said to 
hold a central position, and to radiate 
equally towards every point in the im- 
mense sphere of human thought, that 
prerogative belongs to those funda- 
mental doctrines which have reference 


to the nature of existence itself, and 
to the essence of those all-comprehend- 
ing notions, whose inferior modifica- 
tions are extensive enough to be the 
subjects of distinct and important sci- 
ences. But as we have no expecta- 
tion of finding, especially in these days 
of tumultuous thought, many students 
to sympathize with such views as 
these, we shall consult the tastes of 
our readers, and our own present op- 
portunities, by touching lightly and 
rapidly on the surface of subjects, 
which to sound to their real depth, re- 
quires a patience of self-inquisition not 
to be anticipated, perhaps not fairly 
to be demanded, from the incurious 
perusers who skim the easy pages of a 
monthly journal. 

Yet those who will not in their hours 
of study consent to some such labour 
of reflective observation, will have 
little chance of rightly estimating the 
merits of Berkeley as a philosopher. 
The very nature and aim of his philo- 
sophy obliged him to force his way to 
the profoundest recesses of the soul, 
and to venture matching his powers 
against the obscurest mysteries of our 
being. At once comprehensive and 
acute, his intellectual vision embraced 
in its range the widest field, and sur- 
veyed it with the minutest accuracy. 
His abilities were fitted, indeed, in 
their less strenuous intension, for many 
varieties of application ; but in their 
higher developements they were pre- 
eminently, almost exclusively, meta- 
physical. We have no doubt that the 
clearness of style with which his views 
are stated, has the effect with many of 
diminishing their opinion of his profun- 
dity ; they cannot conceive that the 
stream is deep when they seem to see so 
easily to its bottom. But those who re- 
member what the subjects are which are 
investigated with this perspicuity, will 
be induced to confess that such trans- 
parency of expression, proving as it 
does the author’s perfect distinctness 
of conception in theories at once so 
novel and so arduous, is the evidence 
of a quality of mind the very highest 
among the gradations of the scientific 
genius. The first reclaimers of the 
barren wastes of science often lose 
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their own deserts of reputation in clear- 
ing a field where others have room to 
surpass them; and, in like manner, 
perspicuous propounders of new truths 
often diminish, instead of increasing, 
their general estimation as discoverers, 
from the facility with which they make 
their discoveries known. Knowledge 
so easily attained is conceived to differ 
little from knowledge already pos- 
sessed ; novélties which are ingeni- 
ously insinuated into the mind as new 
forms of old truth, are willingly re- 
ceived by our vanity for what they 
profess to be ; and a writer who under- 
stands himself so well, can only do so, 
we are apt to imagine, from having 
little to offer which is difficult to be 
understood. Are we calumniating the 
reading public when we dare to assert 
that a system which to many might 

superficial and unproductive in 
the plain English of Berkeley, would 
to the same* critics, appear pregnant 
with the embryos of future sciences in 
the mysterious Teutonic of Fichte or 
Schelling? Where all is intimation, 
and nothing developement, the imagi- 
nation silently supplants the reason ; and 
taking all that for proved which is only 
hinted, we are betrayed into idly mis- 
taking fancied acquisitions for real 
principles—a process which has often 


‘reminded us of those strangest illusions 


of sleep, in which we sometimes con- 
ceive ourselves the utterers of certain 
most effective repartees, which, on sub- 
mitting them to our waking judgment, we 
are reluctantly forced to condemn as 
not only dull but absolutely unintel- 
ligible. 

But if Berkeley be clear in convey- 
ing his doctrine, the matter of the ex- 
position will be found not the less to 

ress upon the powers of the firmest 
intellect. There are diligent students 
of modern metaphysical literature, who 
are little disciplined for the difficulties 
of disquisition into which a thorough 
examination of his views would lead 
them. His characteristic system de- 
pends little on mere classification, little 
on the more obvious results of obser- 
vation. It rests on a basis of intense 
self-contemplation, which, to be prose- 
cuted to any purpose, must be prose- 
cuted with extreme perseverance. It 
questions the conscious being on points 
the most ultimate in his nature—points 
which, though they be but facts of 
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consciousness, we hesitate not to say 
there are many minds wholly unable 
to make the objects of reflection. And 
if this affirmation appear to convey = 
be severe censure, its severity will 
perhaps be mitigated by observing, as 
we may hereafter take the trouble of 
exhibiting more fully, that some of 
those whose names hold no mean place 
in the ranks of mental philosophy, must, 
if their writings be assumed as faithful 
exponents of their opinions, be included 
in the very same category. The doc- 
trines of Berkeley have indeed had to 
endure for a long period, the incessant 
assault of prejudices the most unphilo- 
sophical and groundless of any in the 
history of science ; and an inexhaustible 
capability of misconceiving his views 
seems to have been displayed by men 
whose acuteness penetrated those of 
every other reasoner. And even in 
the present period, when the exertions 
of so many ingenious speculators have 
succeeded in familiarizing the public 
mind to the discussions of this branch 
of philosophy, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the forcible statement of a 
doctrine essentially and almost ex- 
clusively metaphysical, is still by many 
identified with the delusions of a 
lunatic, who peoples. space with the 
phantoms of his own brain, or of a 
dreamer who esteems as revelations of 
truth the fantastic combinations of his 
sleeping faculties. 

Admit the fundamental tenet of 
Berkeley, it is said, and human know- 
ledge is at anend. The ordinary con- 
duct of practical life is deprived of all 
motive or reason ; and reality becomes 
a sound without significance, when 
every test is neutralized by which the 
imaginary wanderings of slew can be 
distinguished from the course of our 
waking perceptions. Arguing from these 
inevitable consequences of the system, 
we do not condescend, say these critics, 
to discuss it in detail ; it is ill worth 
while to count the slow successive 
steps of a track which, winding througha 
country of barrenness, leaves usat last in 
the disastrous perplexity ofa er ; 
the train of thought that leads to such 
a conclusion must share in the con- 
tempt with which that conclusion is 
viewed by every rational thinker. 
Against that monstrous absurdity, a 
demonstrative science of universal 
ticism, we grant the unqualified just- 
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ness of the decision. If the conse- 
quences imputed were the legitimate 
consequences of the Berkeleian philo- 
sophy, it would indeed be deserving 
the settled contempt of mankind, and 
it would be best refuted by the same 
— of argument as that by which 
the ancient denial of the possibility 
of motion was answered ; wort be 
by simply reiterating, and practically 
evincing the irresistible certainty of 
the fact denied. If it be true that the 
disbelief of external existence is inex- 
tricably and avowedly connected with 
a total dissolution of all rules of belief, 
and, consequently, of action, it is at 
once placed out of the reach of a rea- 
soning, which can only proceed on the 

re-supposition of such principles of 
belief It is self-contradictory to be- 
lieve that as certain, which involves a 
direct negation of ail certainty. In 
short, if the philosophy of Berkeley be 
a philosophy of unmingled scepticism, 
it is, on its own admission, to share in 
the incertitude which, in attributing to 
every affirmation, it unquestionably 
attributes to itself. But Berkeley is 
no sceptic. No propounder of definite 
doctrine can, without manifest impro- 
priety, receive this designation in its 
unqualified sense. His scepticism, if 
it exist at all, is at least but inferential. 
For it may indeed be argued—as it has 
been often argued—that this philosophy 
in denying the verity of certain beliefs, 
does by inference weaken all belief; 
but is it fair to commence the dispute 
with this assertion ? Is it fair to object 
as a presumption destructive of the 
adversury’s reasoning, the very point 
which the merits of that reasoning 
alone are to decide? And those who 
dispatch, with this flippant petition of 
principles, the whole mass of Berkeley’s 
argument, will do well to examine 
whether his system does not contain 
an explanation, at least abundantly 
plausible, of the very difficulties of 
which they complain ; whether it does 
not avoid important difficulties of which 
they have never dreamed ; and whether, 
far from denying the irrefragable autho- 


rity of primary convictions, his treatises 
do not include expositions so clear and 
judicious of their nature and force, that 
subsequent writers have been able to 
add little more to these statements than 
new forms of expression and new in- 
stances ‘of illustration. 

This precautionary obviation of vul- 
gar prejudices is, we trust, unnecessary 
for some of our readers ; but it is far 
from superfludus to the “common race 
of conversational metaphysicians.* And 
we introduce such considerations into 
these rapid pages, principally to prevent 
any identification of the disbeliefs of 
Berkeley, with that total rejection of 
all the grounds of human conviction 
which marked the speculations of 
Hume. If Berkeley conceived that 
some of the doctrines popular among 
mankind were misconceptions of the 
testimony furnished by their own real 
consciousness, he did not the less unite 
with the world in admittifig the rest ; 
but to Hume, every demolition of the 
false was hailed less as an accession to 
truth, than as a proof that truth was 
unattainable. In the incessant warfare 
against the authority of received opi- 
nions, which he carried on alike in hie 
losophy and in religion, he exulted 
over the detection of an error, with as 
much transport as others at the dis- 
covery of a truth ; and rejoiced in the 
fall of each successive prejudice, as an 
earnest of the speedy approach of that 
great day of final deliverance, when the 
whole mass of intellectual principles 
should destroy each other, and enfran- 
chised Reason (the enfranchisement of 
the lunatic,) disenthroned of the splen- 
did slavery of her old supremacy, sit 
wildly triumphant among the ruins of 
her own faculties. No modern specu- 
latist ever approached so near the 
spirit of the ancient sceptics—and in 
the dreamy forgetfulness of external ac- 
cidents, which such studies are apt to 
bring with them, it is possible for those 
who pore over the Treatise on Human 
Nature, to remain for a moment uncer- 
tain whether they are not rather thread. 
ing the mazy labyrinths of Sextus Em- 


* Stewart himself, the most candid, unassuming, and temperate of all meta- 
physical inquirers, had scarcely extricated his powerful mind from the influence of 
these follies, when, in the opening of his first work, he talked of “ the reveries of 
Berkeley concerning the non-existence of the material world.”—-Elements, Vol. I. 
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piricus, and with him demonstrating in 
goodly Greek, that of no one thing in 
nature can a man be certain—no, not 
of his very uncertainty. The obvious 
delight with which the modern _philo- 
sopher congratulates himself on having 
obtained in the midst of the most in- 
sufferably plain evidence, a tolerable 
ground for suspense, the solicitude with 
which he labours after a good doubt, 
and the weleome with which he receives 
the prospect of being in the wrong— 
have their true parallel only in the re- 
mains of the old Pyrrhonic logicians ; 
and we cannot but think that to these 
neglected writers, Hume was deeply 
indebted. Perhaps the most amusing 
specimen of his abilities in this way, is 
afforded in the opening section of the 
fourth part of his first book ; where he 
employs all his powers to enfeeble the 
evidence which we derive from mathe- 
matical demonstration. In this task, 


it is unnecessary to say that he fails, 
for any purpose of importance in men- 
tal philosophy ; but the skill is admi- 
rable with which this master of per- 
plexities accumulates the possibilities of 
error, ren gr them by each other to 


infinity, and crowns the whole chaotic 
heap with the possibility of his own 
error,—until the distracted reader 
rushes out of the labyrinth in despera- 
tion, and is perhaps only re-assured by 
seeing, as the first object of his waking 
sense, the majestic volumes of Newton 
or Laplace, quietly reposing on the 
same shelf with this indefatigable de- 
famer of their demonstrations. We 
have never looked at the passage with- 
out remembering the exposition which 
the biographer of the ancient philoso- 
phers gives us of the opinious of the 
chief of the sceptical school. “There 
is,” says Diogenes Laertius, “a reason 
which opposes this reason itself ; which, 
after it Ge confounded the other rea- 
sons, is tripped up and confounded by 
itself. Like ” but our lady logi- 
cians would never forgive us for disin- 
terring the odious comparison from its 
sepulchre of Greek.* 

To all this self-destroying argumen- 
tation, Berkeley offers a perfect con- 
trast. His object is not to weaken be- 
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lief, but to secure it on at.imperishable 
basis ; to free the theory of the mind 
from that burden of sensual prejudices, 
which (like the overgrowth of parasiti- 
cal plantg) at once concealed the beau- 
tiful sinpfteity of the structure, and im- 
paired its stability. Man offers to him 
no bundle of hopeless perplexities, nor 
is contemptuous distrust with him the 
proper temper of peterephy: or its sure 
result. He finds, as he thinks, his 
fellow-reasoners clogging their specu- 
lative flights with a weight of super- 
fluous assumptions ; and he tells them 
to detach the burden that the wings of 
contemplation may soar unimpeded 
into the pure empyrean, and the soul 
get nearer to the sun. The true ob- 
ject of all legitimate scientific investi- 
gation is, on his principles, the simplest 
of all determinations, The laws of 
phenomena, in other words, the uni- 


Jorm successions of mental appearances, 


are the sole objects of human discovery, 
not, as the majority of philosophers 
have insisted, because of the rest of 
nature nothing can be pronounced, but 
for the far more convincing reason, 
that there is no residue of nature in 
being : not because nothing else exists _ 
that is known, but because nothing else 
is known to exist. And thus, instead 
of those everlasting barriers of adamant 
which other systems proclaim to meet 
and resist the progress of discovery on 
every side after it has gained a certain 
goal, that wall of solid darkness—tlike 
the awful bulwark of chaotic elements 
which the early navigators reported to 
have barred their progress in the 
Northern Seas,+ those dim impossibi- 
lities of intimate essences, abstract 
matter, and the rest,—Nature, in the 
Berkeleian philosophy opens her whole 
dominions to our research, invites us 
to make good our claim to every 
species of knowledge which we can 
fairly conceive it possible to know, and 
kindly warns us that the difficulties of 
which we complain, are intruders which 
we have ourselves introduced into her 
domains ; phantoms of scientific reverie, 
whose reality she refuses to recognise. 
The whole spirit of this philosophy is 
cheering, awakening, stimulating. “ We 


* Kar’ icov, says Diogenes, ros xabagrinois & ony bany Weexngwavra, xa) aire 
bwsengiveras wos ‘*Zaworrtran—Edit. Wetst. vol. i. p. 588. 
+ See Strabo's strange account of the voyage of Pytheas to Thule. 
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should beliéve,” says Berkeley, “that 
God has dealt more bountifully with 
the sons of men, than to give them a 
strong desire for that knowledge which 
he had placed quite out of their reach. 
pera think 
that the far greater part, if not all, of 
those difficulties which have hitherto 
amused philosophers, and blocked up 
the way to knowledge, are entirely 
owing to ourselves; that we have 
first raised a dust, and then complain 
we cannot see.” And there can be 
no doubt that the rules which form a 
correct logic of physical inquiry, with 
whatever certainty they might. be 
evolved from other systems, are 
evolved with the shortest, the most 
direct, and the easiest effort from this. 
To a mind thoroughly imbued with the 
views of Berkeley, half the prejudices 
exposed in the Novum Organum, can 
scarcely exist, and half its rules of con- 
structive theorizing, can be little more 
than axioms or instincts. In every 
system of philosophy, there are some 
parts more prominent in their position, 
and more efficient in the universality of 
their practical results,thanothers. Now, 
in the philosophy of Berkeley, we regard 
~ this as one : thai there is nothing known 
to man but successions of appearances, 
that the uniformity of certain of these 
successions, is a fact to be known by 
experience, not anticipation ; and that 
thus derived from experience, this uni- 
formity of succession forms the sole 
matter of physical science. These 
things are stated by Berkeley himself ; 
and, what is far more important in con- 
sidering his merits, they are rigorous 
deductions from his ar Mae‘ Had 
Bacon never written, they would have 
been first principles to a Berkeleian; had 
Berkeley never stated them, they would 
have flowed irresistibly from his funda- 
mental doctrines. Now this is a point 
on which, with all deference to his an- 
tagonists, we are bound most emphati- 
cally to insist. Among the many tribes 
of dace who range themselves under 
the great names of science, we believe 
that the body of uncompromising Im- 
materialists is the smallest ; but even 
though Immaterialism were admitted 
by them, as by the rest of their com- 
panions in speculation, to be itself a 
dream, it would not be the less true 
that to the forcible statement of that 
doctrine by its author, we owe the 


most valuable contribution to the rec- 
tification of physical inquiry, which the 
last century has afforded. His ardent 
belief may have borne Bishop Berkeley 
too far ; but it obliged him in the very 
spirit of his daring argument to insist 
upon points which cannot be too often 
and too energeticall yimpressed, and even 
those who dissent from his final conclu- 
sion, will own that they never before 
obtained views so perspicuous of the 
premises from which it is drawn. To 
the lazy and unobservant meditator of 
the schools, who mistook himself for 
the universe, and seemed to imagine 
that the operation of the senses was as 
much to be dreaded in physical science 
as in practical morality,—to the dozing 
constructor of systems of the world in 
a dusky cell of twelve-foot square,—him 
who was wont to build the spheres of 
heaven out of his own notions, and to 
deem it Natural Philosophy to pile his 
tribute of voluminous dreams upon the 
dreams of Aristotle,—to such an one it 
might have contained astartling sugges- 
tion, nor do we question its meritand ori- 
ginality at such a period—to read the 
solemn inscriptiongraven upon the ves- 
tibule of the Baconian philosophy,— 
Homo tantum facit et intelligit quantum 
de nature ordine re vel mente observa- 
verit,—but a reasoner to whom it was 
a first principle that nothing could 
exist but God and the spirits whom he 
has created to experience the various 
successions of thought and feeling, 
could scarcely hail as any novelty, a 
logical theorem which he must have 
recognised as little more than a new 
form of his own beliefs, or the first and 
most instantaneous of the deductions 
which they afford. 

Accordingly it is in the writings of 
Berkeley that we are to look for the 
first exposition of those acute and im- 

ortant reasonings which may be said 
in these latter = s to have reduced 
the broad practical monitions of Lord 
Bacon to their metaphysical principles. 
Every one knows that the instructions 
of Lord Bacon are given less with the 
analytical subtlety of the elaborate Ad- 
vocate than with the conscious dignity 
of the Judge. He has been called the 
High Priest of Nature, and he delivers 
his oracles with the authoritative so- 
aoe appropriate to the office. His 
metap a. which were perhaps more 
comprehensive in grasp than keen in 
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penetration, were guided by a pro- 
found common sense which gained him 
results that he never thought of deduc- 
ing from system. -He saw that the 
world had gone wrong, and their 
failures were his real lessons. Yet 
when after ages had brought to a more 
finished state the science of the mind, 
these majestic decisions, like those 
material phenomena of which they 
treated, were classified under their laws ; 
and an accurate examination was found 
to show that they all had their origin 
in a few elementary principles of our 
nature. In this way a process has 
gone on in this very beautiful branch 
of philosophy, not unlike that progres- 
sive simplification by which the obser- 
vations of Tycho Brahe were con- 
densed into the laws of Kepler, and 
the laws of Kepler into the one com- 
manding principle of Newton. The 
primary and fundamental laws of belief, 
and the manifest relation of all know- 
ledge of external nature to those senses 
through which alone it is apprehended 
by us, are facts from which the whole 
stream of the Baconian logical philo- 
sophy nay now be shown to flow, as 
easily as the minor calculations of the 
recurrence of astronomical phenomena 
from the knowledge of the attractive 
forces of the bodies concerned in them. 
In the history of that gradual gene- 
ralization by which the aphoristic 
truths of Bacon were resolved into the 
unity of a systematic metaphysics, we 
are, as we have said, inclined to rank 
the claims of Berkeley very high. The 
clue which must be followed, if we 
will penetrate the mazes of hidden 
truth, is interwoven in the very texture 
of his philosophy ; on every other sys- 
tem we may go astray in our pursuit 
of natural knowledge—it is almost im- 
possible to go astray on his. Without 
affirming anything with regard to the 
absolute truth of his ultimate deduc- 
tions, we do maintain that this relative 
merit—and what merit is more admi- 
rable? must at least be conceded to 
the philosophy of Berkeley. The true 
logic of physics is the first conclusion 
Srom his system. 

Of all the writers in this department 
of science who have filled the space 
that intervenes between the times of 
Lord Bacon and our own, we believe 
that Hume is considered—next after 
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the magnificent performance of Locke 
—to have accomplished the most in 
this scrutiny of the real capability of 
the human mind for knowledge, and of 
the established prejudices which it mis- 
takes for established certainties. And 
yet we do not hesitate to affirm that 
those who can merge the deserts of the 
Irish in their admiration of the merits 
of the Scotch metaphysician, muat 
either have been very cursory students 
of the former, or,—what is very probable 
and very unjust,—must have condemned 
the whole of his philosophical writings 
in their condemnation of the peculiar 
and characteristic conclusion which 
they contain. A disciple of Berkeley 
in his professed tenets, though, as we 
have urged, totally alien to the spirit 
of his philosophy, Hume might indeed 
have said, with a significance greater 
than he probably intended, that “the 
writings of that very ingenious author 
form the best lessons of scepticism 
which are to be found either among 
the ancient or modern philosophers.”* 
The objections which Hume in his 
first work brought against the possi- 
— of Abstract Notions, against the 
solidity of the paradoxical conclusions 
of the mathematicians, against the ex- 
istence of pure Space, against the 
separate reality of Duration (and 
thus, against the possibility of a 
vacuum in time analogous to that which 
is imagined possible in space), and 
many other discussions which com- 
ag a great part of that portion of 
is volume which is not occupied with 
the argument against the externity and 
permanence of material being—it is 
unnecessary to refer to their original 
in the pages of Berkeley. Noris it, per- 
haps, of much consequence to show 
that Berkeley was not wholly unaware 
of those conclusions relative to per- 
sonal diversity which Hume endea- 
voured to establish as a result from his 
own views; when in treating of the 
nature of time as a mere modification 
under which the mind views its ideas, 
Berkeley declares that “ whoever shall 
go about to divide in his thoughts, or 
abstract the existence of a spirit from 
its cogitation, will find it no easy task,” 
a view with which it is obvious that 
the reasoning of Hume against the 
continued identity of spirit is closely 
connected, and which, it is curious to 


* Enquiry concerning Human Understanding; Sect. 12, Note. 
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remember, contradicting as it does one 
of Locke’s favourite doctrines, is evi- 
dently suggested by Locke’s own ac- 
count of our idea of duration. But 
with regard to those considerations 
less metaphysical than logical to which 
we have before alluded,—there is a far 
more important question, a question 
with which the reputation of Hume, as 
a subtle thinker, is intimately inter- 
woven, and on which it certainly seems 
to have been strangely forgotten that 
the statements of Berkeley are as de- 
cisive and as copious as if, instead of 
anticipating his speculations, he had 
been performing the humble duty of a 
commentator on the philosopher whose 
reputation has so strangely superseded 
his own. We refer to the great ques- 
tion of Necessary Connexion, on which 
Hume is by almost all writers quoted 
as the ultimate source of the general 
enlightenment, and as the first dis- 
coverer of a truth in the structure of 
the human mind which at once places 
physical investigation on its true basis, 
and for ever prevents the possibility alike 
of all delusions of a priori reasoning in 
natural knowledge,andof those mysteries 
of self-created difficulty which have been 
felt to encompass the notions of power, 
cause, and effect. We have before 
expressed our feeling of the strict con- 
nexion of these valuable reasonings 
with the very essence of the Berkeleian 
philosophy: but we must delay our 
readers fora moment until we cite one 
or two of the statements which Berkeley 
has himself offered of them, in a work 
which was published a year before Mr. 
Hume was born. Mr. Stewart, who 
was aware that Hume could not 
claim the merit of perfect originality 
in these speculations, and who dis- 
plays the same beautiful spirit of im- 
partiality in appropriating their due 
relative merits to bis companions in 
science which he never fails to evince 
in estimating his own, has cited a few 
instances from our philosopher among 
many others, to support that opinion : 
but he has, we think, injudiciously 
confined his citations to the Siris,* 
which was one of Berkeley’s /atest 
works, and in which the doctrine, 
though admirably delivered, is yet de- 
prived of the force of context which 
it possesses in the Principles of Human 


* Elements vol. i. p. 543. 
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Knowledge. To appreciate that force 
we must send our readers to the 
original, us we cannot afford a long 
citation. But we would wish to be 
informed, what addition the supposed 
discoverer of the true nature of Phy- 
sical Succession has made to the follow- 
ing tenets of his master? “Now 
the set rules or established methods, 
wherein the mind we depend on ex- 
cites in us the ideas of sense, are called 
the laws of nature: and these we learn 
by experience, which teaches. us that 
such and such ideas are attended with 
such and such other ideas, inthe ordinary 
course of things. This gives us a sort 
of foresight, which enables us to regulate 
our actions for the benefit of life. »And 
without this we should be eternally at 
a loss: we could not know how to act 
anything that might procure us the 
least pleasure, or remove the least pain 
of sense. That food nourishes, sleep 
refreshes, and fire warms us; that to 
sow in the seed-time is the way to reap 
in the harvest; and, in general, that 
to obtain such and such ends, such 
and such means are conducive, all this 
we know, not by discovering any neces- 
sary connexion between our ideas, but 
only by the observation of the settled 
laws of nature, without which we should 
be all in uncertainty and confusion.”+ 
And again, in answering an objection 
to his theory of Immaterialism, he ob- 
serves, “that the connexion of ideas does 
not imply the relation of cause and effect, 
but only of a mark or sign with the thing 
signified. The fire which I see is not 
the cause of the pain I suffer upon my 
approaching it, but ¢he mark that fore- 
warns me of it.”{ Surely to anes 
the first effective promulgation of these 
views to a writer whose earliest work 
made its appearance nearly thirty years 
after the publication of the passages 
we have quoted, is much the same error 
in metaphysical history as it would be 
in the history of mathematics to ascribe 
to Leibnitz or to Bernouilli those pri- 
mary applications of algebraical calcu- 
lations to geometrical quantities, which 
they may have enforced, and improved, 
and diversified, but of which the origi- 
nal invention belongs to the great 
leader of the preceding generation. 
There is, however, this disadvanta- 
geous difference between the cases, 
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that it is very questionable whetlier 
the theory of Causation in the hands 
of Hume, can be said to have really 
advanced in solidity, It is certain 
that he stated the difficulties with 
force; but it is also certain that his 
solution was incapable of standing the 
test of examination; and that in the 
celebrated chapter which Beattie plea- 
santly styled a “ Doubtful Solution of 
Doubtful Doubts,”* there is displayed 
a power mighty indeed to destroy, 
but weak and unskilled to rebuild the 
fallen structure. 

One reason for this general ascrip- 
tion to Hume of the logical principles 
of his predecessor, is unquestionably 
to be found in the fact, that while in 
Hume's writings the common error is 
stated as an error, in the writings of 
Berkeley it is overlooked in silent dis- 
regard, and the truth calmly substituted 
in its place. It thus happens that the 
dignified instructor is forgotten, and 
the subtle controvertist usurps his 
glories. We are so accustomed to 
chastisement from our philosophical 
teachers, that we can scarcely recog- 
nize the instruction where the severity 
does not accompany it; and he who 
serenely ‘supplants our prejudices by 
truths, is neglected for him who drags 
them from their hiding-places, and 
scourges before our eyes the impostors 
we have cherished. But, in fact, it is 
in the very spirit of the reasoning of the 
Berkeleian to deny, in some sense, that 
these errors can with propriety be said 
to exist at all; to show that the creed 
of the vulgar is really the same creed 
which he adopts, but incumbered by 
the supervention of scholastic assump- 
tions ; to prove that men do not believe 
what in their language they are taught 
to think they believe ; and thus by lead- 
ing them back to elementary conscious- 
ness to evince to them that they are 
playing false with themselves by as- 
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suming prejudices which are not the 
growth of their own mistakes so much as 
of an ungrounded scientific hypothesis, 
and which, as far as they are the growth 
of their own mistakes, only require for 
their correction a moment's faithful 
attention to the reports of the mind 
itself. The mind itself can never be 
convicted of error, though we may be 
often wrong in our statements of, or 
our deductions from, its judgments ; 
for to suppose us to know its primary 
oracles to be false, would be to suppose 
the mind to possess the very knowledge 
we deny it. Thus the simple narrative 
of mental facts is the great Elenchus 
Idolorum with Berkeley; and his prin- 
cipal object being to show that those 
who have fairly interrogated their own 
minds, have ever in reality found his 
re there,-it is natural that he 
should seldom treat with the severity 
due to wide-spread error, those verbal 
and artificial fallacies which he con- 
ceives to be intruded on the common- 
sense of the many by the folly of the 
few. But another reason for this in- 
justice towards the philosophical repu- 
tation of Berkeley, is to be found in 
the supposed subordination of all the 
views of this philosopher to his final 
conclusion. Men have thought that 
nothing could be true which was inter- 
woven with such a monster of meta- 
physical abortion as the theory of Im- 
materialism. Looking with alternate 
fear and contempt upon that perplexing 
dogma, they have at one moment, in 
dreading the influence of its, if not 
convincing, at least unanswered argu- 
ments, dreaded every thing which ac- ° 
companied them ; and, at another, in 
rejecting Berkeley’s peculiar theory 
with disdain as the reverie of a dream- 
ing sophist, have extended their cou- 
tempt to the entire of his metaphysical 
opinions. In both feelings they were 
wrong, and equally wrong.+ 


* Hume had entitled two successive chapters of his « Enquiry,” “ Sceptical Doubts 


concerning the Operations of the Understanding,” and “Sceptical Solution of these 
Doubts.” Beattie amusingly exposed the tautology in the words quoted above. 
+ We have before noticed the striking resemblance between the speculations of 


Hume and those of the ancient sceptical school. We beg leave to cite the following 
passage from the summary which Diog. Laertius has given of their tenets, which 
will, we think, suffice to evince, that the scepticism which Hume added to Berkeley’s 
views of Causation, is at least as old as the days of Pyrrho. Avasgoues 3 ro auriov wide" 
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Let us avoid misconception. Wedo 
not at present assert anything i- 
tively about the theory which affirms 
the non-existence of matter. But we 
do confidently assert that the illustri- 
ous author of that theory has, in the 
course of his explanation of his views, 
found occasion to lay down the true 
metaphysical principles of physical in- 
quiry, with a force and definiteness 
which has had a powerful influence on 
subsequent mental science, and which 
would entitle him to a high place as a 
logician, even though he possessed no 
other claims as a omy er, But he 
does possess other claims,— claims 
which, though we cannot now, indeed, 
discuss them with even an approach to 
the plenary examination they deserve, 
we can scarcely pass without some 
brief respective notices. 

As an inquirer into the natural his- 
tory of mental development, especially 
with reference to the acquisitions of 
sense, Berkeley stands wholly unri- 
valled. His speculations on this pecu- 
liar subject, were almost the first, and 
were certainly the most important that 
have ever been offered to mankind. 
And the effect has been proportionate. 
The theory of Vision has obtained a 
universality of adoption, which strikingly 
contrasts with the slight direct impression 
produced by the argument for Immate- 
rialism. Philosophers of all schools 
have rapidly coincidedin admitting the 
merits of this decisive discovery ; and 
the distinguished Dissentient* who ob- 
tained an unenviable celebrity by de- 
clining to receive it, was destined 
shortly after to sigualize its triumph 
and his own candour, by a retractation 
of his protest. As some of our geutler 
readers—we dare not surmise such 
things of the sterner sex—may have 
never yet been indoctrinated in this 
subtle investigation, it will perhaps be 
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well to inform the fascinating nescients 
of its general results. 

Let us “4 the most poetical of 
hypotheses. Let us suppose that on 
some lovely June morning, one of 
these fair pupils, as yet untaught in me- 
taphysic lore, unclosing the windows of 
her apartment, gazes out on the scene 
that spreads in all the green luxuriance 
of summer beneath. Her eye wanders 
on in beatific ignorance, from the 
flowers that bloom below, to the ex- 
panse of verdure that blooms beyond 
them,—and from this, with its variety 
of hill and hollow, to the depth of wav- 
ing woods encircling it, and from these 
again perhaps, to the faint blue of the 
mountains, and the fainter blue of the 
morning sky. If the heart beat hap- 
pily, the magic of the glorious land- 
scape is felt with delightful recognition ; 
— § a thousand beautiful analogies 
floating almost unperceived through the 
mind invest the dead material forms of 
the outer world with a beauty really 
caught from the soul within. But 
above all, the vast mysterious impres- 
sions of boundless magnitude fill 
and animate the imagination at such a 
prospect. The horizon lost in vague dis- 
tance, the amplitude of heaven that 
seems an embodying of infinity to the 
very sense, inspire those undefined but 
powerful emotions, which ever accom- 
pany the conception of immensity. 
And if a more matured strain of pr 
tation be permitted to occupy the 
mind, it is not impossible but that the 
thoughts of our reflective spectatress 
may revert for a moment to that won- 
derful organ through which the whole 
splendid panorama becomes an object 
to the conscious spirit, that exquisite 
apparatus of vision, which seems to 
annihilate the barriers of distance, and 
to bring the sun and stars of heaven 
into the chambers of the soul. What 


Sextus states the very same 


argument, (Contra Mathemat. p. 303,) urging that a cause is no reality, because it 
depends upon a mere feeling of relation ; in other words, that it is an idea without a 


previous impression. 


We would add, that the consciousness of having been so much 


dependent on Berkeley for the substance of his Treatise of Human Nature, may have 
had some share in prompting Hume’s own subsequent depreciation of that work. It 
is well known, that in after life, he continually undervalued it ; and it is also evident, 
that for the matter of the “ Inquiry,” though still we think much indebted to Berke- 
ley, he is far more dependent on his own resources, than in his earlier work. 
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then will be the surprise of the fair con- 
templatist to learn, that those eyes to 
which she deems herself directly in- 
debted for all this knowledge, are inca- 
pable of conveying the immediate per- 
ception of the smallest length of distance, 
and that if she was dependant on them 
alone for the whole of her sensitive ac- 
quisitions, they could not—whatever 
may be the other powers of a more dan- 
gerous description which the metapho- 
rical flattery of her adorers has ascribed 
to these perilous orbs—have ever re- 
alized the far more necessary power of 
transmitting to her reason, the know- 
ledge that the sun above her head was 
farther from her than the flowers which 
blossomed beneath her feet. The 
gentle novice in metaphysics, is to be 
informed that the human eye conveys 
no direct knowledge of distance of real 
magnitude, of real form; that colour 
alone is its appropriate sensation, and 
light its sole exterior object. The af- 
fected points of the nervous tissue, are 
manifestly affected only by the last 
atoms in the rays of light, ae what- 
ever distance they arrive ; nor in these 
terminating molecules is there anything 
imaginable, which can apprize us of the 
history of their preceding travels 
through space.* But as light is obvi- 
ously the sole medium by which the 
nervous expanse is affected in the pro- 
duction of vision, it follows that the va- 
rieties of distance, which do not enter 
into the simple luminous affection, can 
never be the immediate object of vi- 
sual perceptions. The eye, when pre- 
sented in any illumined direction, gives 
to the soul the sensation of a coloured 
plane, or, to speak more accurately, of 
a coloured concave ; and this expanse 
of colour, (to which, in its original 
state, some deny even the attribute of 
expansion,) is all which the simple act 
of vision can transmit to the mind. 
Thus all nature is @ picture to the eye, 
and he who gazes with admiration on 
the surface of variegated colour which 
represents woods and rivers on the 
canvass of the painter, is not to forget 
that the wall on which this picture re- 
poses, the chamber which it adorns, 
the very floor on which the spectator 
stands, is as purely an equi-distant pic- 


* It is obvious that this reasoning 
the propagation of light, whether rectilineal or undulatory. 
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tured surface to the vision ; and that the 
magic of imitative illusion which exists 
in the painter's work, owes all its 
power to the fact, that the whole of the 
visible universe is the painting of a 
mightier Artist. 

How then, it may be asked,—if our 
more learned readers will permit us to 
proceed with this elementary exposi- 
tion,—how is it that these innumerable 
and complicated varieties of distance 
seem to rush upon the mind, and se- 
cure its undoubting conviction of their 
reality, in the very glance that beholds 
the varieties of colour? I see not only 
the river and the trees, but that the 
trees are farther than the river. I see 
not only the summits of the trees darkly 
defined upon the brilliant sky, but also 
that the sky upon which they are thus 
etched in outline, is removed from them 
by an immeasurable distance. Norcan 
I detect the lapse of an instant between 
the two convictions, or the smallest 
difference in their force. But the an- 
swer is plain and satisfactory. The 
colour which forms the original sensa- 
tion of vision, becomes, in its varieties, 
the sign of those varieties of distance, 
with which it is. found —— to 
vary ; and thus, our confident “pp ica- 
tion of distance, by a glance the 
eye, is only one of the innumerable 
forms of that primary law of human 
existence, which convinces us that 
nature is eternally stable, and that the 
facts which she connects are invariably 
connected. By this inseparable con- 
nexion of the phenomena of the visual 
organ with the notion of distance, (as 
gained by the previous experience of 
muscular motion,) it happens that 
when the sensation of colour has spread 
over a tangible surface, that surface thus 
coloured, which as yet possesses only 
the character of a painted expanse, as- 
sumes a third dimension of length, aad 
apparently retreats or advances to the 
eye, while it is really retreating and 
advancing solely to the judgment or 
imagination. 

To multiply arguments in proof of 
what, startling as it may at first appear, 
must soon approve itself to patient re- 
flection, would be wholly superfluous. 
That distance itself is not seen as 
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colour is seen—in other words, that 
the feeling of distance does not enter 
into the sensation—becomes perhaps 
as manifest from the following consi- 
deration, as from any other. If the 
distance of objects be indeed a primary 
cognizance of the vision, it must ex- 
tend to the distances of all objects 
capable of being beheld ; for it would 
be obviously unwarrantable to suppose 
that we are born capable of instantly 
determining the distance of one object 
and not of another, when the mere 
visual perceptions of both are in every 
thing simHar. We can see both, and 
if the knowledge of distance be in- 
volved in sight, we must necessarily 
know the distance of both. Now this 
test is capable of immediate trial. 
There is a class of objects which come 
within our sphere of vision for a great 
part of our lives, of whose distances 
relatively to each other, we are not 
able to make the slightest conjecture, 
and of whose distances relatively to 
ourselves, the world for many ages 
knew absolutely nothing, and we, not- 
withstanding the most patient instru- 
mental observations, have come to know 
very little more. But if the perception 
of distance were the instantaneous result 
of the exertion of vision, the distances 
of the fixed stars would be a primitive 
element of sensitive knowledge, and 
the infant in the cradle would open his 
eyes to apprehend those parallaxes 
which the telescopes of Herschel have 
fuiled to detect. The view of the 
celestial firmament affords, indeed, a 
very striking illustration of these im- 
portant truths as to the acquired per- 
ceptions of vision. While on the earth 
all the relations of distance are known 
to the eye, because on the earth they 
are the objects of experience to the 
touch ; the heavens present to us a 
concave of vision, upon which we can- 
not even conjecture distinctions of dis- 
tance, because our confined experience 
has never allowed us to ascertain the 
differences of distance which may at- 
tend its subtle differences of colour, 
and still more, because we are unable 
to establish those systems of interme- 
diate objects by means of which we cal- 
culate relative distances with such 
rapidity on earth. When we go be- 
yond the limits of earthly experience, 
and when the machinery of sight which 
it has bestowed can no longer aid us, 
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all things appear equally far, and we 
return again to the condition of the 
infant who has not yet learned the use 
of these’ signs, (that early Alphabet of 
Vision,) and to whom, accordingly, all 
things appear equally near. 

The acquired perception of distance 
had, however, been known before 
Berkeley’s time. His principal ad- 
ditions to this part of the subject refer 
to the correct determination of the 
phenomena of vision, which become 
signs of distance. Previous writers on 
optical science had, by a sort of idolum 
theatri—a natural but not the less un- 
wayrantable professional prejudice— 
assumed that it is by the rapid calcu- 
lation of certain optical angles that we 
compute distances; forgetting that 
though these hypothetical angles are 
unquestionably proportional to dis- 
tance, yet they do not exist for any 
but the geometer, and would never 
have existed for him, if by previous 
experience he had not found that cer- 
tain sensations of the eye accompany 
the perception of objects at certain 
distances. It is obvious that, even 
though all mankind possessed the 
power of instantaneous mathematical 
deduction which this solution ascribes 
to them, yet the constant ratio of 
angular quantity to distance must have 
been a discovery subsequent to, and 
dependent on that of the connection 
of certain visual sensations, with cer- 
tain longitudinal distances. Unless 
these sensations had first occurred, 
there could have been no occasion for 
the measurement of the angles; and 
when once they have occurred, and 
occurred in uniform association with 
distances, the only requisite is gained, 
and the measurement, as the means of 
obtaining the knowledge of these dis- 
tances, is superfluous. It is right, how- 
ever, to remark, that this measurement 
is denied, not as a means of determin- 
ing distance with accuracy, but as the 
instinctive sign of distance to mankind. 
In the former view, we know that it 
forms the great element of astronomi- 
cal and geographical observation ; but 
as a physiological fact it can claim no 
consideration. The sign of distance 
is not a measured angle, but a felt 
sensation. 

This important distinction between 
optical angles, and visual sensations, 
as significant of distance—between the 
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creations of scientific theory, and the 
notions which become the means of 
common knowledge—was applied b 
Berkeley to the solution of many diffe 
culties which had appeared perplexing 
to mathematical opticians. He showed 
clearly that the apparent contradic- 
tions which seemed irreconcileable by 
mathematical considerations, arose from 
the accidental occurrence in connexion 
with certain distances, of signs which 
had been uniformly allied with different 
distances, by the habitual association 
of the mind. But the most important 
part of the reasoning in this invaluable 
tract, is that in which he established 
the total and essential diserepancy be- 
tween what he denominates the visible 
figure (or the simple visual sensation, 
as one of the most illustrious of his 
successors would term it,) and the 
figure, magnitude, and position cogniz- 
able by the exertion of touch or mus- 
cular motion. He shows with ex- 
uisite ingenuity and clearness, that 
the connexion between these hetero- 
geneous entities is and must be wholly 
the arbitrary constitution of the Author 
of nature ; and that they become the 
signs of each other by the same law 
which allows us to make language the 
sign of thought, and enables us to read 
in the variations of a human counten- 
ance, the unerring indications of the 
heart. It thus appears that the whole 
world of vision is, as it were, a vast 
volume, inscribed with characters by 
the pencil of Light ; that the office of 
the eye is simply to contemplate these 
lovely hieroglyphics, and of the judg- 
ment instantaneously to interpret them. 
The great privileges which we custom- 
arily assign to the eye, as the noblest 
of human organs, really consist in its 
being addressed by nature in a language 
pregnant with a depth of meaning which 
the eye itself could uever bestow. And 
it is true, not only, as almost all modern 
metaphysicians have correctly observ- 
ed, that the blind possess in common 
with us all that is most valuable in 
what we term seeing ; but that they 
actually possess the most valuable part 
of the mechanism for this process in a 
much acuter degree—for the improve- 
ment of their tactual perceptions is 
matter of common experience. But 
these exquisite powers of perception 
have nothing on which to link them- 
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selves ; they stand ready to enrich every 
glance with meaning, but the beautiful 
dialect of colours to which they alone 
can give its force and significancy, is 
destined for them never to exist. 

That such connexions are the real 
means of our ocular knowledge of 
tangible things, will perhaps receive 
some accession of illustration by refe- 
rence to certain aualogous processes in 
the acquisition of this knowledge by 
the other senses. In the sense of hear- 
ing, the perception of distance and situ- 
ation is attained in precisely the same 
manner ; and as the perception is not 
so perfect (doubtless on account of our 
being deprived of the association of 
intermediate objects which assists our 
discoveries of distance by sight, and 
on account of the perplexing influence 
of echoes, which, like reflections in 
vision, render it difficult at once to 
pronounce the real position of the ob- 
Ject,) the informations of this sense 
may be very effectively applied for the 
purpose of gradually disentangling our- 
selves from the prejudice which im- 
= on us all this species of know- 
edge as immediate. Our perceptions 
of tangible figure and magnitude by the 
ear are still less instantaneous ; yet we 
can ascertain the form denominated a 
string, and that denominated a tube, 
merely by the different sensitive effect 
of the auditory pulsations associated 
with them ; and we can determine by 
our mere experience of their respective 
varieties of tone, (like the diversity in 
size and kind of expanses of colour,) 
the different sizes and kinds of strings 
sounding the same or different notes. 
In the senses of smell and of taste, 
(considered apart from touch,) the same 
facts are observable, though, for obvi- 
ous reasons, perhaps observable in a 
less manifest degree to the generality 
of mankind, and the diversities of the 
feeling of heat apprize us most power- 
fully of magnitude and distance. Touch 
gives us magnitude, and form, probably 
by the same original association (what- 
ever that be) y which the quantity of 
impression on the retina, or the quan- 
tity of impression on the olfactory 
nerve convey similar convictions ; 
and if this be the case, as we believe 
it to be, it will follow that the direct 
sensation-produced by a mass of matter 
which lies lightly on the palm of a 
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human hand, is really as unlike the 
notion of magnitude, as the scent of 
an apple is unlike its figure and bulk. 
On this om of the primitive 
sensations of touch and vision, how- 
ever, there exists some difference of 
opinion. The point has not long since 
been discussed with great ingenuity 
by one of the most perspicacious of 
our later metaphysical writers; and 
though we do not, perhaps, coincide in 
the whole of his reasonings on the sub- 
ject, we are not disinclined to agree in 
the conclusions to which they subserve. 
Assuredly it is a high consummation 
of the triumph of Berkeley, that his 
speculations may be found to conduct 
us even farther to truth than he was 
himself aware ; and potent as is the 
influence of the associative principle in 
connecting, as he has argued, a visible 
with a tangible figure, our estimation 
of its power and importance (seen 
more clearly by him than by any pre- 
ceding metaphysician) would receive a 
vast increase, if it could be shown that 
in the construction of this supposed 
visible figure itself, we are as wholly 
obedient to its dictates. What lessons, 
too, might it suggest on the extreme 
difficulty of disrobing the mind of all 
prejudices, if it could be made to appear 
that this great investigator of the ori- 
gination of thought, in a period an- 
terior to their growth—he who so 
acutely penetrated through this over- 
lay of prepossessions, was himself 
meanwhile unconsciously submitting to 
the influence of a more powerful one, 
and employing suppositions which it 
only required a further extension of his 
own views to perceive ungrounded !* 
So reluctant is truth to be whelly won 
by even the most pressing and power- 
ful of her assailants ; and so little can 
even the noblest individual mind attain 
in this difficult strife with nature,—that 


‘long and glorious conflict, which to be 


effective must be “bequeathed from 
sire to son,”"—the slow successive war- 
fare of many persevering generations. 


With regard to the very subtle ques- 
tion itself, unquestionably one of the 
most difficult enigmas in the physio- 
logy of the mind, we are not at present 
going to pronounce any decided opi- 
nion. What will our readers, who are 
unaccustomed to the startling con- 
clusions of this species of science, say, 
when we tell them that a person who 
sees for the first time an extended 
prospect, shall be able at once to dis- 
tribute to its respective position every 
diversity of hue in the vast concave of 
colour before him, and yet possess no 
natural or original connexion between 
colour and extension, but, as it were, 
create through the power of associa- 
tion, the whole breadth of extended 
colour which he beholds? A number 
of odours, a number of sounds, gather 
into one compound sensation of odour 
or sound; but the masses of colour re- 
main distinct, and become separatel 
appreciable by the eye. Yet accord- 
ing to some of the analysts of meta- 
physical phenomena, the original sen- 
sations of the eye, of the nostrils, of the 
ear, are all alike simple sensations, 
equally unaccompanied by any convic- 
tion of extension, or of figure! The 
difficulty is, we presume, only to be 
solved, on this latter supposition, by 
assuming that the elementary sensa- 
tions of vision, which become the signs 
of the varieties of extended figure, are 
few in number, answering to the few 
ultimate varieties into which all figures 
are resolvable ; and that they are com- 
bined together in the same manner as 
the letters of the alphabet are com- 
bined into words, which again are com- 
bined into sentences, with such a con- 
tinued expansion of the associative 
power, that the glance which once told 
the vocal sound of a letter, at length 
takes in the purport of a sentence, of 
a paragraph, almost of a page. 

But, whether this be a correct ac- 
count of the perception of visible 
extension, or not,—of one point we are 
completely assured, and that is of the 


* That Berkeley himself, however, had some notion of the incapability of the 
mere visive organ to attain a knowledge of extension, may perhaps be reasonably 
collected from the Essay, sect, 155: “ Perhaps,” he says, “ upon a nice inquiry, it 
will be found he cannot even have an idea of plane figures, any more than he can of 
solids—since some idea of distance is necessary to form the idea of a geometrical plane, 
as will appear to whoever shall reflect a little upon it.” 
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fundamental error of those views of 
Berkeley which would pronounce the 
visible and the tangible extension to be 
wholly heterogeneous in their very 
nature. On such a point the soundest 
arguments are those which appeal to 
the simple decision of patient reflective 
consciousness; and admitting, as we 
may, the influence of the subtle de- 
ceptions of association, we do think it 
wholly impossible to conceive that the 
words expressive of extension and 
figure ever were or could be employed 
in a different sense as applied to the 
coloured extension perceived by the 
eye, and that perceived in the muscular 
motions of the various limbs of the 
body. In this view, and with this 
antecedent conviction, the very exis- 
tence of the science of Perspective 
seems to afford a powerful illustration 
of the essential identity of the notion 
of extension aud figure as obtained by 
the exercise of the muscles, and as 
cower in the exercise of the eye. 
he object of this science is to deduce 
the actual and true visible extension 
and figure, these qualities as perceived 
by the eye,—from a certain absolute 
or real figure from which light is su 


posed to be reflected to the eye ;—in 
other words, to deduce visible from 


tangible extension. That the course 
of the reasoning commences with the 
tangible extension is evident from the 
experienced fact that even a person 
born totally blind is capable of making 
all its calculations, and can trace on 
paper the (visible) figure which will 
result from the varieties in position of 
tangible objects. The person capable 
of making these deductions must of 
course have understood the data from 
which he derives them ; and the only 
data which his privation of sight per- 
mits him to apprehend are the tangible 
dimensions of the mass to be repre- 
sented. He is told to assume that 
longitudinal rays proceeding from every 
point of the original tangible figure 
pass in their course through a plane ; 
and he is required to state the (tangible) 
figure which these rays will include on 
the plane. Having named to his more 
gifted companions this resulting figure, 
they instantly inform him that he has 
named to them the visible form which 
they perceive by the original and inhe- 
rent powers of sight. Our blind mathe- 
matician naturally feels his curiosity 
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excited by this revelation, and is 
prompted to inquire the particulars of 
this extension thus rapidly discovered 
by a process to him so inconceivable. 
But this most justifiable curiosity is 
soon disappointed. His philosophic 
friends surprise him with the announce- 
ment that the figure which he himseif 
has deduced by mathematical ri i 
Srom his own notions of tangible extension, 
has, to those who can see, no more 
relation to that tangible extension from 
which it has been deduced, than the 
odour of a rose has to its shape and 
colour. Surely it would be pardonable 
in him to argue in behalf of his own 
poor organs, and against the proud 
assertors of this privilege of the eye to 
derive from the mathematics of tangible 
extension an extension which is not 
tangible,—either your visible and tan- 
gible planes are the same, or they are 
not ; if they be the same in kind, both 
must be originally tangible, for even I 
who am without sight am not without 
the notion of plane extension ; if they 
be not the same in kind, how can there 
exist a body of rules which (by a 
reasoning almost wholly independent 
of —- connects one kind with 
the other,—which infers them recipro- 
cally,—and which effects that for ex- 
tensions wholly heterogeneous which no 
human science can, by a consecutive 
course of demonstrative reasoning, 
effect for any other entities equally 
dissimilar in nature and essence? 
From the conviction of which we have 
been offering illustration, it seems 
to be fairly concluded—that as 
Berkeley and positive experience have 
proved that the blind man who has 
obtained sight is unable to identify the 
tangible figures of which he has before 
had knowledge with the perceptions of 
his newly-acquired vision—even where 
the visible and tangible figures appear 
the same in form, (as in a circle held 
pe to the eye;) and as we seem to 
ave a positive conviction that the 
figure and extension perceived in vision 
are generically the same with those 
obtained by touch ;—it may, we say, 
be concluded that in the original sen- 
sation of colour there is no notion 
whatever of extension or figure, any 
more than of distance, and that the 
extension rapidly associated with it, is 
in its nature and essence the same with 
tangible extension. But we cannot 
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afford any further room for this very 
interesting topic of discussion. 

Among the various advantages 
gained to the science of the human 
mind by the speculations of Berkeley, 
not the least was the demolition of all 
those fancies on which so much of the 
ancient scepticism relative to the senses 
had been built. The student of their 
remains will find that almost all the 
illustrations by which they were wont 
to exemplify their tenets, were drawn 
from those very regions on which his 
inquries threw so strong a light. The 
confusion between the magnitudes ap- 
prehended by touch and by sight was 
really their main source of difficulty ; 
and was usually, with equal miscon- 
ception, answered by their opponents 
ony by the abandonment of the whole 
testimony of sense for what were styled 
the demonstrations of Reason. In 
such a contest certainly the judgment 
of the Epicurean school seems to have 
approached nearest to the truth. They 
saw plainly that the senses governed 
different departments, and ought not 
to be suffered to intrude on the do- 
minions of each other. 


Nam majore fide debet reperirier illud 

Sponte sua veris quod possit vincere falsa. 

Quid majore fide porro, quam sensus haberi 

Debet ? an ab sensu falso ratio orta, valebit 

Dicere eos contra, que totaab sensibus ortaest ? 

Qui nisi sint veri, ratio quoque falsa fit omnis. 

An poterunt oculos aures reprehendere? an 
aures 

Tactus ? an hunc porro tactum sapor arguet oris ? 

An confutabunt nares, oculine revincent ?. 

Non, ut opinor, ita est: nam seorsum cuique 
potestas 

Divisa est: sua vis cuique est— 


That these opinions, though some- 
times urged to extremes, were really 
founded in a just view of nature, few 
will now be found to deny ; and yet 
with what vagueness were such doc- 
trines replied to at a period very little 
antecedent to Berkeley’s age! “ Though 
it be as true on the other side,”. says 
one of the most eloquent of writers, 
“that Epicurus and all his sect were 
deceived, while they judged the sun 
and moon and all the stars, to be no 
bigger than that picture and image 
which they found of them in their own 
eyes ; for which silly conceit though 
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they had been for many ages sufficiently 
laughed at by wise men, yet could not 
Lucretius tell how to enlarge his own 
fancy, but believes the idolum in his 
own visive organ to be adequate to the 
sun itself, in despite of all mathematical 
demonstration ; as indeed he must 
needs, if there were no higher prin- 
ciple of knowledge than sense is, which 
is the most indisciplinable thing that 
may be, and can never be taught that 
truth which reason and understanding 
might attempt to force into it.”* It is 
true, indeed, that the senses cannot 
reason; but it is also true that all 
purely physical reasoning concerning 
the phenomena of external nature must 
be directly founded on them ; and that 
to attempt to invalidate their evidence 
by their supposed contrariety, would be 
to assail the testimony of a witness in 
one cause by the distinct and irrelevant 
testimony of a witness in another ! 
Nihil percipi potest, cried the innume- 
rable disciples of the Academy, arguing 
from the inextricable perplexities which 
appeared to them to be involved in the 
supposed contradictions of the senses ; 
forgetting that even if the alleged 
contradictions existed, they followed 
laws as uniform and unvaried as any of 
the most faultless reports of sense, and 
that this uniformity is all which is 
requisite to the certainty of knowledge. 
And that the powerful mind of Male- 
branche in a much later age, suffered 
itself to be entangled in the same 
imaginary difficulties, will be very 
evident to any reader of the introduc- 
tory parts of his great work. A deity, 
in the school of Descartes, was found 
as convenient a means of solving meta- 
physical, as in ancient times of solving 
dramatical perplexities ; and while the 
Deus ex machina was introduced by the 
founder of the philosophy to warrant 
the deductions of the senses, the mys- 
terious inflictions of the same being 
were employed by his disciple to 
account for their aberrations. 

To Berkeley, above all men, we owe 
the dissolution of these absurd and 
unreal obstacles. How many pages, 
how many volumes, of obscure disqui- 
sition might have been spared to the 
world, had the Essay on Vision, had 
the forty-fourth section of that Essay 


® Select Discourses; by John Smith, (of Cambridge) p. 85, Edit. 182). 
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been given to the world in the days of 
Aristotle ! 

Few circumstances can be imagined 
more calculated to please a speculator, 
especially a speculator on a subject so 
very evasive, than the complete reali- 
zation of his views which was afforded 
to Berkeley in the famous case of 
Cheselden’s patient in 1728. The vin- 
dication of his prophetic views pre- 
sented by this great fact, tended 
powerfully to spread their reputation. 
As the notice of continental writers is 
perhaps the clearest proof of this dif- 
fusion, we may observe, that the 
admirable judgment of Voltaire at 
once detected the value of Berkeley’s 
conclusions ; and in the seventh chapter 
of the second part of his Elements of 
the Newtonian philosophy, he gave his 
countrymen a summary of the reason- 
ings of the philosopher, and the cor- 
roborative facts of the physician. 

But we must pass from this beautiful 
speculation ; unquestionably the spe- 
culation most deserving of the honours 
of distinct definite discovery of any in 
the history of psychological literature. 
It was, as we believe, in a great mea- 
sure the purent of the still more 
celebrated speculation which succeeded 
it; and we think that the perusal of 
the following passages will leave little 
doubt on this point.* “A man born 
blind being made to see, would at first 
have no idea of distance by sight: the 
sun and stars, the remotest objects, as 
well as the nearer, would all seem to 
be in his eye, or rather in his mind. 
The objects intromitted by sight, 
would seem to him, as in truth they 
are, no other than a new set of thoughts 
or sensations, each whereof is as near 
to him as the perceptions of pain or 
pleasure, or the most inward passions 
of the soul.”.........“ It seems agreed 
on all hands, that colours, which are 
the proper and immediate objects of 
sight, are not without the mind. But 
then it will be said, by sight we have 
also the ideas of extension, and figure, 
and motion; all which may well be 
thought without, and at some distance 
from the mind, though colour should 
not. In answer to this I appeal to any 
man’s experience, whether the visible 
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extension of any object doth not 
appear as near to him as the colour of 
that object ; nay, whether they do not 
both seem to be in the very same 
place.” (Sect. 41, 43.) These passages, 
more especially the former, seem to 
form very manifest stepping-stones for 
the mind, from the theory of visible 
forms to that of Immaterialism. And 
though in the latter extract he speaks 
only of visible extension, which, as we 
have before intimated, he always care- 
fully distinguishes from the tangible, 
yet we can easily conceive how the 
process of his thoughts might pass to 
the one from the other ;—more par- 
ticularly if they be, as they seem to us 
to be, of the very same real nature. 
Indeed the supposition of two distinct 
species of extension is manifestly 
favourable to the doctrine which he 
was now producing to the world ; for 
if the one which is oftenest the object 
of our thought was admitted to be “ in 
the mind,” (as it was awkwardly enough 
expressed in the philosophy of ‘the 
time,) why might not the other species 
of extension be merely a mental modi- 
fication also? And, in fact, this very 
argument formed one of the numerous 
subtleties in that mesh of perplexity 
with which Berkeley afterwards entan- 
gled the philosophical public. 

In the introduction to the work in 
which he first stated his views relative 
to Immaterialism, Berkeley took occa- 
sion to assail the opinions prevalent 
among many schools, which affirmed 
the separate existence of abstract 
general ideas. A controversy fruitful 
In a former age in contests not merely 
of words but of lives, is permitted in 
ours to sink into the humbler position 
of a purely speculative discussion : 
and we felicitate ourselves doubtless on 
the change. Yet before we indulge 
in this flattering self-gratulation, let us 
be sure that we have really dismissed 
the spirit of solemn folly at whose 
dismissal it rejoices: let us be sure 
that we have not substituted other 
phantoms as absurd, to support these 
disputatious tendencies from whose 
influence we are apt to imagine that we 
have liberated ourselves, when we have 
only changed their object. It is a 


* The high authority of Mr. Stewart fortifies this opinion. Diss, on the progress 
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tenet of the Eastern theology that 
“the ink of doctors and the blood 
of martyrs are of equal value ;” and 
there are other ages besides the scho- 
lastic, which have seemed to make it 
‘their object to unite them ! 

The Theory of Vision has been often 
cited as an instance of striking meta- 
physical novelty ; but perhaps no con- 
troversy that has ever agitated the 
philosophical world is more - completely 
calculated than the profound difficulty 
of which we are now speaking, to 
refute the vulgar prejudice,—that the 
inductive science of the human mind, 
on account of its being purely occupied 
in classifying the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, is therefore a science in 
which no results can be expected, that 
deserve the name of discovery. No- 
thing can more palpably evince the 
fallacy of the supposition, that because 
its materials must be derived from the 
simple exercise of attention, they can 
be derived with equal facility by every 
one who possesses that faculty. The 
question of which we speak is one that 
has at various eras of the intellectual 
history of mankind concentrated the 
observing and classifying powers of 
some of the acntest reasoners of our 
race; a question that can only be 
decided by an appeal to internal 
experience of appare ontly the most 
unambiguous kind ; a question in which 
it cannot be doubted that there are two 
distinct opinions, of which one only 
can be ila nevertheless a ques- 
tion on whose real solution not merely 
have inquirers in every age of inquiry 
differed, but even in this age, which, 
like every age while it is passing, our 
indirect self-compk: acency designates as 
the especial epoch of enlightenme ont, the 
two most eminent investigators of the 
British school of mental science have 
ranged themselves on opposite sides, and 
given law to along train of opposing dis- 
ciples. The remembrance of this fact, 
however, is often found to operate with 
more injury to the reputation of the sci- 
ence, thaneven the prejudice which it is 
employed to neutralize. The objectors 
who distrust the value of these subtle 
investigations, are apt, when repelled 
from this post, to change their ground, 
with no loss of strength or confidence ; 
and reversing their argument, to assert 
—not indeed that difficulties which 
have challenged the whole energies of 
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the ablest minds, are discoverable by 
the patient attention of the feeblest,— 
but that difficulties which have required 
so much of intellectual toil and requited 
it so ill, must be in themselves alike 
insuperable and unprofitable. But this 
conclusion is as fallacious as the former. 
If around some of the perplexities of 
the intellectual processes there still 
rests a cloud of obscurity, through 
which but faint and transitory gleams 
occasionally break ; vet who can be so 
perversely inattentive to facts as not to 
perceive and acknowledge that a strong 
and almost uninterrupted illumination 
has been, by the efforts of successive 
contributors, shed upon the great mass 
of its faculties and their developments. 
The failures of many of these inquirers 
have been richer than the triumpts of 
campaigners in other regions of science, 
and in attempting to compass a great 
truth and penctrate some mighty dif- 
ficulty, those who have been unable to 
take the citadel itself, have returned 
laden with the splendid spoils of the 
surrounding country. Detached truths 
have fallen in their way, straggling 
fragments of knowledge have yielded 
to their assaults, even while the great 
central object of their enterprize has 
remained impregnable, though not 
unapproached. In the moral progress 
of man we know that the contempla- 
tion of a great model, though itself 
inimitable, will stimulate to extraordi- 
nary efforts in the attempt to emulate 
it. And in the world of pure reasoning, 
the pursuit of the unattained, perhaps the 
unattainable, has again and again even- 
tuated in the accomplishment of inci- 
dental discoveries more valuable than 
the very object to which in the leading 
purpose of the discoverer, they were 
classed as secondary and subordinate. 
It is probably in this indirect manner 
of operation that the philosophy of 
the mind has produced its greatest 
effects on the general progress of 
mankind. The stream of this primary 
mental philosophy,—though it has not 
yet indeed arrived at that final ocean 
of consummate truth which one or two 
of its sister sciences may be perhaps 
considered as having almost attained— 
has from age to age continued not less 
beneficially to wander on through 
every region of. inquiry, visiting in 
turn almost every division of science, 
and fertilizing as it has flowed. Nor 
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is it the less an universal benefactor 
because, as we must acknowledge, 
the equable progress of its waters has 
now and then been disturbed into foam 
and cataract, by the ruggedness of its 
channel, and the sudden declivities of 
the country through which it has had 
to pass. 

This very question has formed in a 
striking period of its history, one of 
those strange and boisterous passages 
to which we have alluded. In the 
present time, when, if the passions 
and prejudices of men are not less 
vigorous, yet the subjects upon which 
they are called into action are usually of 
so very different a character, itis difficult 
to conceive the strange perversion of 
feeling which interested the whole 
literary and even the political world in 
the claims of the universal a parte rei, 
as distinguished from that audacious 
logic which denied its supremacy and 
questioned its very existence. The 
strange story of these times forms 
indeed a forcible illustration of the 
danger of devoting a too exclusive 
worship to any of the objects of philo- 
sophic reverence ; and above all, of 
the danger of totally separating the 
study of the processes of the mind in 
themselves, from that active exercise 
of these processes on independent na- 
ture which constitutes the pursuits of 
general science. If it be an unjustifi- 
able neglect to forget the mind and its 
faculties in the ardent prosecution of 
those inquiries in which the faculties 
are themselves the instruments of 
investigation, it is a far more injurious 
error to forget the healthful exertion of 
thought in the diversified regions of 
the world around us, in order to con- 
centrate them exclusively and perpe- 
tually on their own operations ; as if 
the mind with all its capacities and 
curiosities was formed only to dwell 
within itself, and its faculties—like 
Narcissus of old—to pine away to 
miserable attenuation in watching 
themselves. It is not indeed from any 
distrust of the utility of this reflective 
examination, that we reprove its undi- 
vided cultivation, but from a convic- 
tion that while the mind is not under- 
going a parallel course of action on 
the external subjects of philosophical 
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inquiry, it is likely to omit and mis- 
calculate the true objects of metaphy- 
sical research, to waste its energies in 
fruitless subtleties, and to desert or 
overlook those truly important discus- 
sions which the labours of natural 
science in the course of their progress 
successively present to the metaphysi- 
cian as deserving of consideration. In 
the scholastic ages there was no 
directive principle of this kind in 
operation ; metaphysics occupied the 
whole field of thought; they were pro- 
fessedly the first object of study, and 
they generally finished by becoming 
the sole one. The consequence was, 
that men’s minds were consumed in de- 
termining the laws of a reasoning power 
that was exercised on nething, in dis- 
puting about the nature of a classifying 
power that was never exerted to form 
a class, and in practising the prepa- 
ratory evolutions of ratiocination when 
they ought to have been marching to 
the strife with Nature, or bearing off 
herspoilsin triumph. It is the same with 
logical and with mathematical study ; 
each is admirable in subservience to 
the sciences of experiment and obser- 
vation ; but each becomes only a per- 
plexed and profitless maze when totally 
separated from those substances of 
which its conceptions are little more 
than the shadowy abstractions. And 
even in those days it was felt and said 
by one of the most admirable of men, 
and not the least so of writers, that 
“ Logic is not science, but the way that 
conducts to it.” 

We are not here to enter into the 
mazes of the interesting but obscure 
controversy on the object of the mind 
in the processes of general reasoning. 
Who could venture to insult the vene- 
rable question to which folios have 
been consecrated, by exposing its 
mysteries in the light pages of a mis- 
cellaneous Journal? And what brain 
unversed in the tomes of Albertus, 
of Bonaventure, of Aquinas, would 
tolerate a patient enumeration of the 
six classes of Realists, whose cloudy 
distinctions John of Salisbury attempts 
to define ;*—even though the discus- 
sion were enlivened, for our gentler 
readers, by the romantic name of Abe- 
lard—of him who wasalike unquestioned 


* In the seventeenth section of the second book 6f the Mectalogicus. 
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ruler of the realms of love and logic, 
and in his dialectics, at once amatory 
and Aristotelian, sweetly wont to 
entrap his adversary’s ergument and 
his mistress’s heart in the same irresis- 
tible dilemma. 

Berkeley’s opinion on this subject 
was decisive. He rejected all ideas 
which were not particular ; and con- 
sidered the supposed general idea as 
strictly and solely particular in its 
nature. He found no comfort in the 
theological Realism of Plato, in the 
physical Realism of Aristotle, in the 
mystical Conceptualism of Cudworth. 
Words alone were with him the admis- 
sible instruments of thought ; and the 
science of reasoning literally becomes 
in his hands what the sages of 
Araby were wont to. term it—Elm-al- 
kelam, the science of words / 

The question brings us to the very 
foundations and principles of human 
thought. Is the Reason a source of 
ideas. which the Imagination cannot 
apprehend? Can the reason detain 
in its grasp the circumstances.in which 
amass of things agree, free from all ad- 
mixture of their remaining qualities? Is 
such a collection a real and distinct 
idea? Such are the points at issue in 
this controversy, a controversy which 
we cannot but think to have been 
needlessly embarrassed by the writings 
of some of its discussors who contend 
for what does not intimately affect 
the question, and of others who con- 
tend for what no one disputes. When 
Mr. Stewart argues that we can reason 
by the mere use of signs, he states 
what is indeed true (for the relations 
deduced from a given hypothesis, are 
the same whether considered as sub- 
sisting between general ideas, particular 
ideas, or words), but he states what 
obviously (except as un answer to a 
very unnecessary argument) has no 
reference to the fundamental question 
as to the real nature of the materials 





of reasoning which we actually do 
employ : and when Dr. Brown argues 
at great length that the fecling of 
resemblance is a necessary prerequisite 
to the formation of a class, he advances 
what not only it is impossible to deny, 
but what we believe no one ever yet did 
deny.* 

Berkeley’s argument against the re- 
ality of general notions abstracted 
from the particular instances which 
they are supposed to include; was 
wrincipally intended as introductory to 
bis demonstration of the non-existence 
of Matter. He conceived that one of 
the principal causes for the belief in 
the externity of material essence was to 
be found in the reception of the doc- 
trine of pure space. Now, this pure 
space may be considered in two lights; 
either as a real existence in nature, or 
as an ideal abstraction from our notion 
of matter. Berkeley believed it to be 
wholly derived by the latter process ; 
and as such was resolved to destroy it 
in the impartial destruction of all its 
brethren. Matter itself he considered 
similarly originated ; the last term in 
the successive abstraction of sensible 
qualities—a creature of the mind itself, 
and simply reducible to a purely mental 
feeling of resistance to animal effort. 

But whatever may become of the 
claims of matter to a permanent and 
independent reality, we believe that 
every thinker is at first far more un- 
willing to join with the immaterial 
philosophy in the invitation which it 
presents him of consigning to the rank 
of a prejudice, his convictions of the 
independent reality of space and of 
time. Shall we say that these capa- 
cious and universal recipients of all 
things, are in themselves nonexistent ? 
Shall we dare to lift our audacious 
hands against those awful and bound- 
less Beings, that seem to form,as it were, 
the frame in which the universe is set, 
and—co-infinite with Deity itself— 





* Not to delay our readers with any of the innumerable quotations which might 
be cited from the most distinguished of the Nominalist School in defence of a propo- 
sition admitted alike by Hobbes, by Leibnitz, by Berkeley, by Stewart; let the 
reader cast his eye upon a passage from one of the most enlightened thinkers in a far 
remoter age. ‘Dum rerum,” says John of Salisbury, ‘* quas natura substantialiter 
vel accidentaliter assimilavit conformitatem percipit intellectus, universalium compre- 
hensione movetur, &c.” Polycraticus, lib. ii, cap. 18, pp. 87, 88 ; edit. 1639. Those 
who doubt Berkeley’s opinions may turn to Sect, 128 of the Essay on Vision, among 


many other similar passages, 
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almost to be the natures in which he, 


by his own self-ordained and sublime 
necessity, inheres; or at least to be 
among the great attributes of Himself, 
and dependent on his supporting ex- 
istence ? If there be one conviction 
more certain than another, it is surely 


the being, and, if that be granted, of 


course the infinity of these essences. 
How can a world in which we are not 
alone be conceived without space ? 
How can the existence of even a 
single and solitary mind be conceived 
without the presupposition of a time 
in which it continues to exist ? 

To all this Berkeley might answer, 
that he really destroyed nothing which 
before existed as an object of consci- 
ousness, in destroying the belief of the 
existence of space and time as essences 
independent of our minds. What are 
either of them, might he say, when 
reduced from their unapproachable 
sphere of mystical abstraction into a 
position which admits of patient in- 
spection, but modes under which we 
are constrained. to view our thoughts ? 
And if they were really anything else 
but this, how could we ever come to 
know of it, inasmuch as all our know- 
ledge is relative to our own experience ? 
Surely when it is only through our 
perceiving. faculties that we know, 
to suppose that we-can know any- 
thing. as it is in itself and inde- 
pendent of those very faculties, is 
to suppose a direct contradiction— 
to suppose us at the same instant 
to know and not to know. Not only 
then are infinite space and time clearly 
the direct objects of no human faculties; 
but even the notion of the smallest 
portion of space and time, pure from 
all ideas but themselves, is inconceiv- 
able by any faculty of man. So com- 
a indeed is our notion of time re- 
ative to our own minds, that it varies 
through every gradation of rapidity 
according to the number of ideas we 
experience : and the same time which 
measured by one flow of ideas, con- 
sists of an hour, may consist of twice 
or thrice that duration when measured 
by another,—supposing each to be re- 
ferred to some unchanged standard. 
The same facts are obvious in our 
feelings of extension ; whose varieties 
indeed are ultimately varieties of time; 
inasmuch as a given quantity of ex- 
tended length might appear a mile or 
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a thousand miles according to the ra- 
pidity of motion, if all other means of 
estimation were removed. To con- 
ceive duration without something en- 
during ; to conceive extension without 
something extended, is utterly impos- 
sible. For a moment regard the na- 
ture of this duration. 

Man is a simple being undergoing 
conscious changes of state. To re- 
concile this unity with this multiplicity 
the feeling of time exists: time which 
at once includes, and is included in, 
the assurance of personal identity. 
Thus not merely is the conviction of 
personal identity involved in the re- 
membrance of our past selves, it is 
involved in the very existence of time, 
in the possibility of entertaining that 
notion: and those only can refuse to 
admit the certainty of our conviction 
of personal identity who refuse to 
admit the existence of time itself—a 
denial which confutes themselves, inas- 
much as the negation of time involves 
the negation of the possibility of the very 
changes which they assert. If time exist, 
it involves personal identity ; if time do 
not exist, it destroys personal diversity. 
This reasoning, proceeds on the sup- 
position that the only time which can 
be said to exist is the time apprehended 
by the mind itself; and not some ima- 
ginary entity lying beyond and outside 
it, which can neither be conceived to 
exist nor could be known if it did. 

This view of time, it might be urged 
by the disciple of sensualism, has the 
support which every just theory pos- 
sesses : it explains many facts otherwise 
inexplicable. On this theory, a portion 
of time as settled by any given standard, 
is of no fixed length except when 
viewed by that standard. It is unne- 
cessary to say how this accords with 
the experience of mankind, whose 
hours vary so extremely in their felt 
length of duration. In such cases we 
are accustumed to say that the change 
is apparent, when in propriety the 
change is literally real. For what is 
the “real” flow of time but its mea- 
surement by some series of ideas ori- 
ginally equally arbitrary, though per- 
ceived to be unchanging? We need 
not refer to the striking instance of 
dreams, dreams that “curdle a long 
life into an hour.” And the effects of 
pleasure and pain in varying felt dura- 
tion are matter of common experience; 





* 
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which are completely explicable by 
the fact that pain usually enforces a 
continued attention to its sad succes- 
sions; while pleasure usually relieves the 
mind from this urgency ofattention to the 
progress of thought. This explanation 
1s corroborated by the fact, that when- 
ever the pleasure is diversified so as to 
urouse the required attention, the com- 
parative elongation again commences. 
In short the variations of the quantity 
of time depend on what muy be 
termed the intensity of varied conscious- 
ness. But so important is the per- 
ception of this relation, that a con- 
scious being with a fotal deprivation 
of memory could not be conceived to 
possess a rank higher than that of 
the vegetable creation. 

By many, however, these views, 
which they must, we suppose, admit to 
state real subjective laws of the mind, are 
not conceived to disprove the prior and 
necessary existence of time itself, as a 
direct object of our perception. When 
we awake to the feeling of our own va- 
riety in unity, they would say, we ap- 
prehend the notion of Time ; but it is 
because the real entity of Time ex- 
isted before hand to be apprehended. 
And the diversities of length which it 
appears to assume are diversities not 
in its own immutable essence, but in 
the position of our minds in relation 
toit. Thence thissublime immutability, 
both of time and of space, aang 
led them to appropriate the mysterious 
natures in which it inheres to the 
Deity, as attributes of his being. In 
vain, however, did this school of phi- 
losophical theists argue the existence of 
a Deity from these boundless essences 
of space and time, and urge that the con- 
ception of these two infinities wsa a par- 
tial glance of his entire being and in- 
ferred the rest. Berkeley, the most 
ou of philosophers, who would 

ave consigned his whole system to 
oblivion if he thought it enfeebled the 
force of that mighty deduction by 
which man learns through the exercise 
of his reason to claim a right (for is 
not such an obligation a glorious right ?) 





toadore a Father of the Universe— 
saw no force in such an argument, and 
referred his own conviction to simpler 
grounds, Therefore in spite of these 
supposed religious objections, he press- 
ed his way,—resembling in his disre- 
gard of these theological ratiocinations 
a philosopher of old whom assuredly 
he resembled in little else :— 


“Quem nee fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec mini- 
ssamiane compressit celum! Lucret. i. 69. 
The vulgar theory of a World which 
is not a succession of mental feelings, 
includes two distinct elements ; a con- 
viction of outness, and a conviction of 
independent permanence.* The analy- 
sis of the nature and origination of the 
former of these ideas is of excessive 
difficulty ; nor will we now venture to 
trouble our readers with opinions on it, 
which would consist of little but con- 
jectures, and which would require farttoo 
much time to unfold. The difficulty 
which embarrasses its defenders on the 
material hypothesis, may be conjec- 
tured from the fact, that one of the 
ablest of Berkeley’s later opponents 
has unquestionably (whatever may 
have been his intention) reduced it 
into the notion of mere succession in 
time,—a notion which indeed, it is ob- 
vious, must be at least synchronous 
with the acquisition of the notion of 
extension, if the latter be acquired 
from motion. It is in vain that Dr. 
Brown urges that this consciousness of 
successive feelings and this feeling of 
resistance are combined “with some- 
thing which is not ourselves.” We 
answer with Descartes :—* Quamvis 
idee ille a voluntate mea non pen- 
deant, non ideo constat ipsas a rebus ex- 
tra me positis necessario procedere ; ut 
enim impetus illi de quibus mox loque- 
bar,f quamvis ix me sint, a voluntate 
tamen mea diversi esse videntur.”— 
(Medit. 11. p. 19, edit. 1658.) Nor 
do we find anything more convincing 
in the account which Mr. Stewart has 
presented of the grounds of our belief in 
theindependence of the external world on 
our perceptions, and its uninterrupted 





* We recommend to our metaphysical readers the admirable analysis which Hume 
has given of the growth of these convictions, (considered as prejudices,) in the latter 
part of the first volume of the Treatise on Human Nature. 

+ He alludes to “ impetus naturales in deteriorem partem impellentes,”"—pheno- 
mena of the mind, which seemed to occur independently of the mind. 
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existence when not an object to. our 
minds. As a fact, we believe his ana- 
lysis of the conviction to be correct ; 
but as a proof of the — of the 
conviction, (the purpose for which the 
excellent author seems to have intend- 
ed his remarks,) we cannot perceive its 
force. He derives the conviction from 
our experience of our inability to dis- 
miss or recall the perceptions of external 
objects.—(Elem. vol. 1. p. 146.) But 
he seems to have overlooked the fact, 
that this inability iu strictness of think- 
ing belongs as completely to the ob- 
jects of conception as of perception. 
We are as wholly unable to dismiss, 
by a simple volition, a troublesome 
thought, as a troublesome prospect : 
and our very limited power, in both 
cases, is obtained by the same experi- 
ence, which teaches us that by, in va- 
rious ways, altering the antecedents of 
our feelings, (whether internal or ex- 
ternal,) we can likewise vary the feel- 
ings themselves. It is the same expe- 
rience which informs us,—that as by 
shutting our eyes we can escape an 
unpleasing sight, so by keeping them 
unclosed we must continue to view it,— 
and which informs us that the continu- 
ance of our inward mental states must 
be equally enduring unless we take the 
proper means to abridge it. It is true 
that whenever the hand compresses a 
cube it cannot dismiss the perception, 
nor can it recall it when the antece- 
dent compression is not employed ; 
but this only proves that the /aw which 
regulates the conjunctions of percep- 
tive acts with perceptions is indepen- 
dent of us, not that the perceived ob- 
ject is so. Nor does it fortify the ar- 
gument to urge that we are convinced 
that at whatever time the antecedent 
effort of compression is duly made the 
consequent perception will follow, and 
that we may multiply the supposition 
of the number and rapidity of such 
efforts, so as to crowd an absolute in- 
— of them into a given time, and 
produce a series indistinguishable from 
a continued pressure ;—for the disciple 
of Berkeley may reply, that this is 
only to account for the origin of the 
prejudice, and not to prove it to be 
more than a prejudice,—that there is 
still only the assumed presence of the 
object when the previous effort has 
occurred, that is,—still only a law of 
succession, like any other law of suc- 
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cession. The certuinty felt is the cer- 
tainty of uniform sequence, and not of 
independent permanent existence: or 
if we speak of such an independent 
existence, it can only be the indepen- 
dence of the /aw, not the indepen- 
dence of the material object. In one 
case it is certain that we do seem to 
perceive a permanent existence, name- 
ly in those portions of matter appro- 
priated to us which are called our bo- 
dies: but it is manifest that this con- 
viction proceeds merely from the per- 
manence of the tactual and muscular 
feelings which pervade the body, or 
seem to pervade it: and were the 
whole body benumbed, except at cer- 
tain moments when the attention was 
turned to it, it is plain we would have 
no more reason to think it permanent 
than we have to think so of other exter- 
nal matter. The illustration which Mr. 
Stewart hus ingeniously derived from 
the phenomena of dreaming, may ob- 
viously be applied against its author. 
For it shows that the object may be so 
presented to the mind as to create this 
prejudice of permanence, where there 
really is no permanence; and this 
proves the necessity of adhering to 
the only fact which we are compelled 
in this case to believe——namely, the 
independent existence of the laws of 
mental succession. 

We had intended, when commenc- 
ing these notices, to have amused our 
readers with some specimens of the 
absurd misconceptions of the doctrine 
of Berkeley, which characterized his 
opponents and successors. We might 
have told them how Baxter has tried 
our patience by asserting that Berke- 
ley, “by demonstrating the impossi- 
bility of the existence of bodies, de- 
nies the evidence which other men 
can have for the existence of their 
souls ;"——and how Beattie tells us that 
Berkeley “ makes a total change in the 
circumstances of men; and therefore 
must produce a total change in their 
conduct :” and how he argues that the 
system must be felt to be false, since 
hate is actually no such change ; and 
how he declares that it involves a total 
disbelief of the senses; and how he 
further declares, that it is “a doctrine, 
according to which a man could not 
act nor reason in the common affairs of 
life without incurring the charge of 
insanity or folly, and involving himself 
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in distress and perdition ;"—and—we 
ask the reader’s patience for a moment 
longer—how he surmises, in a truly 
melancholy vein of conjecture, that 
“it hath overcast many of the author's 
days with a gloom, which neither the 
approbation of his conscience nor the 
natural serenity of his temper could 
entirely dissipate'!”—and—once more— 
how he boldly affirms that if it were 
believed “there could not without an- 
other miracle, be one human creature 
alive on the face of the earth."* And 
we might convict the far more power- 
ful intellect of Reid of indulging in a 
similar strain, so unworthy of his can- 
dour and acuteness,—when he tells his 
readers that the immaterialists should 
beware “how they break their noses 
against the posts” that Jie in their phi- 
Josophic way; and that without the be- 
fief in matter, “men must have perish- 
ed by a thousand accidents.” But to 
prolong these citations, which might 
easily be multiplied, would be a task 
alike unnecessary and disagreeable. 
The wise of mankind who teach us so 
many lessons by their wisdom, teach 
us some not less important by their 
errors: but he has ill learned the spirit 
of the former, who dues not know how 
to receive the latter with modesty, 
with reluctance, and with regret. 

We must hasten to close the most 
alluring of subjects; for we know that 
most readers are slow to acknowledge 
its attractions. ‘The real force of the 
argument derived from our fundamen- 
tal conviction of the reality of external 
things,—-our conviction that we are 
not, in Wordsworth’s phrase, “ moving 
about in worlds xof realized,”’—has, 
notwithstanding the ample discussion 
it has received, been, we think, but in- 
differently exhibited. It would reward 
further patient investigation. What- 





ever be the real force of the maxim, 
that the essence of things consists in 
the perception of them, and however 
it has been urged by Berkeley’s acute 
successor, it is ever to be remembered, 
whether for the advantage or the dis- 
advantage of his argument, that he was 
himself prompt to admit that there 
were existences independent of our 
perception, existences which were in- 
ferred by a deduction of reasoning, 
and which we could not but believe to 
be independent of our own,the end- 
Jess throng of spiritual essences whose 
happiness or misery fills alike the world 
of mind around us and the long space 
that intervenes between our humble 
sphere and the incomprehensible Au- 
thor of our Being. Egoism, as a ogi- 
cal method is unquestionably correct ; 
asa metaphysical system it is to us in- 
comprehensible. 

It was in a spirit very different from 
that which our own age has witnessed, 
that the philosophy of Berkeley, com- 
mencing from the very centre of con- 
scious being, extended itself from that 
inmost point through the whole sphere 
of existence.[ It was, as he thought, 
the inevitable prejudice of the natural 
philosophers, whose peculiar province 
is the mechanical}, the insensitble,—to 
look upon that with which they are 
themselves most conversant, as alone 
worthy of the distinction of superior 
reality. The visible changes of cor- 
poreal phenomena, the complication of 
palpable organs, with them are the sole 
objects of inquiry, and almost the sole 
objects of belief; the soul, if men- 
tioned at all, is mentioned as an un- 
known essence, inclosed in an organi- 
zation to which it owes almost our very 
knowledge of its existence, and which 
organization is itself only a detached 
portion of a vast system of material 


* Beattie’s Essay, Part 2, ch. 2, sec. 2 passim. Do we not sympathize with 


Priestley when he observes on such folly as this—* I do not wonder at Dr. Beattie’s 
zeal in the case, when he imagined that so much depended on it, any more than I do 
at Don Quixote’s heroic enthusiasm, when he mistook inns for castles, a flock of 
sheep for an army, and a barber's basin for Mambrino’s helmet !”—Examination of 
Reid, Beattie, and Oswald, p. 154, edit. 1774. 

+ See the enigmas of the Wissenschaftslehre, or Doctrine of Science, of Fichté. 

t Siris sect. 285. We had hoped to have found room for some additional illustra- 
tions of the logical views of Berkeley, as exhibited in the course of his metaphysical 
writings. As we find ourselves unable to do so, we must be content with referring 
the reader who takes any interest in these inquiries, more particularly to the Siris, 
ss, 160, 228, 251, 243, 202, 253-4. 
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beings, following certain Jaws and af- 
fording the only physical science wor- 
thy of the name. Thus the intellec- 
tual principle was, as it were,a last and 
unimportant inference from w long train 
of corporeal phengmena: the body was 
first supposed, and the soul was con- 
tained in the body. But with Berkeley 
the process was reversed. The soul 
was not contained in the body, but the 
body in the soul. Beginning with the 
simple truth of conscious existence, all 
inanimate nature was found to be impli- 
cated in that existence. Man had given 
existence to nature long before he learn- 
ed to examine its relations. Memory 
(which is necessary to the very know- 
ledge of continued existence) gives a 
succession of feelings agreeing in cer- 
tain. sequences, and the knowledge of 
these sequences is science. Thus every 
living being is a sum made up, as it 
were, of himself and sensitive nature ; 
each, in the algebraic language of late 
so prevalent in metaphysical disquisi- 
tion, is self4-the world ; and the spirit 
of man contains not only the faculty 
of knowledge and the relations that 
constitute it, but even the materials 
with which those relations are con- 
versant, in its own capacity. All human 
science is a philosophy of the mind; 
and Chemistry itself, (that science so 
“immersed in matter,”) is but the ana- 
lysis of sensations. The very ponder- 
ability of matter, which seems to us so 
gross and unspiritual an attribute, is, 
as operating on our senses, @ Mere sen- 
sation of resistance acting downwards, 
and, as a daw of universal matter, is but 
a short name for a particular series of 
resembling phenomena, a brief phrase 
to express (like every other law) that 
when certain antecedents are perceived, 
certain results invariably follow. In 
the regularity of these successions, a 
Divine Intellect is irrefutably forced on 
our conviction : for the artful accumula- 


tion of simple perceptions, so as plainly 
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toproduce, according to previously known 
laws of succession, anew and surprising 
perception wholly unattainable by other 
means—for so the phraseology of this 
system would express the argument 
trom Design—demonstrates the agency 
of spirit, and in the case of the bound- 
less universe of ideas, an Almighty 
Spirit. A result of design is a conse- 
quent which, unlike many other phe- 
nomena in nature, cannot possibly have 
had any antecedent but one. Thus, 
vast as may be the apparent infinitude 
of nature, nature is but the union of 
two spiritual essences, that differ but in 
degree,—for the hypothesis of ideas 
easily detaches itself from the sys- 
tem ;* man is alone with his God in 
the world of being ; and the existence 
and wisdom of that God are vindica- 
ted by the magnificent regularity of 
the perceptions he presents, in exactly 
the same sense as the existence and 
powers of an antecedent intellect are 
inferred from some glorious volume, in 
which a splendid succession of visions 
for the imagination and truths for the 
reason, covers every page with the life- 
less but life-giving materials of instruc- 
tion and happiness. 

Whatever be the opinions of reason- 
ers as to the strict metaphysical merits 
of the Immaterial System, its beautiful 
symmetry is certainly most seductive ; 
and if it be the characteristic of a true 
theory to explain the phenomena on 
the simplest supposition, this merit, 
could we but remove the conviction of 
externity from among the phenomena, 
would assuredly belong to the philo- 
sophy of Berkeley. We have now to 
abandon the subject ; but among the 
throng of topics that crowd upon us, 
and solicit our final notice, we are 
bound in justice to his reputation to in- 
vite the admiration of our readers to 
one peculiar gift—the loftiest of all in- 
tellectual attributes—which especially 
belonged to our illustrious fellow-coun- 





* It would be very unfair to represent, as some writers have almost done, the ar- 





gument derived from ideas, as Berkeley’s main argument for the being of a God. His 
chief argument for that mighty truth is substantially the same as the common argu- 
ment from design; and like that argument is (as is said of prophecy) a@ growing 
evidence, receiving accessions from every improvement in knowledge, and exalting our 
notions of the wisdom and beneficence of the Divinity in the same proportion as it 
establishes the certainty of His Existence. The doctrine of ideas was, we have no 
doubt, an unconscious sacrifice, on the part of Berkeley, to his own ineradicable con- 
viction of the distinct reality of the objects of perception; a conviction which, whe- 
ther correct or groundless, it is probable that no human being has ever yet wholly 
rejected. 
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tryman. Waving a few inevitable an- 
ticipations, the speculations of Bishop 
Berkeley possessed pre-eminently the 
merit of novelty. Few thinkers have 
ever earned more fairly the eminence 
of distinct and complete originality, in 
a region of investigation, where fitle 
can be evolved which is at once new 
and plausible ; where the very object of 
the instructor is to disclaim the cha- 
racter of a discoverer, and to prove that 
he is but enumerating the successive 
stages of our own consciousness ;— 
and where, accordingly, his highest 
distinction is to exhibit to us whut, in 
some sense, we may be said to have 
known before he told it, inasmuch as 
if his principles be a true representa- 
tion of the laws observable in the mind, 
we must have acted on them, and pos- 
sessed at least the degree of dormant 
knowledge which is implied in habitual 
action, long before his lessons taught 
us to examine and systematize it. In 
this point of view, the science of human 
nature stands, and must ever stand 
alone. Its object is not merely attached 
to our being; it is our being. The 
Chemist may exult in surprising us with 
an unsuspected analysis of the very air 
we have been ignorantly breathing 
since our birth, and deem that he has 
fairly won the privilege of reproving 
us for our ignorance of the constant 
companion and support of existence ; 
but that subtle fluid does not essentially 
differ from any other modification of 
matter, being only distinguished by the 
accident of its close connection with our 
vital energies :—and the Anatomist may 
rejvice still more in removing our dis- 
graceful ignorance as to the animal 
structure which incloses the very prin- 
ciple of life, and forms the machinery 
that obeys and executes our volitions ; 
but this, too, though so intimately ap- 
propriated to our daily uses, is yet, as 
a subject of pure observation, as truly 
removed from us as the system of the 
planetary motions. It is not, therefore, 
any closeness of connection that creates 
the facility of observation and the ra- 
rity of novel truch to which we have al- 
luded ; for we are immediately encom- 
passed by mysteries of physical science 
as profound as its remotest prodigies, 
aud the sphere of consciousness—that 
sphere which is concentric to, and a 
mirror of the universe that surrounds 


it—is generically as distinct from its 
nearest as from its farthest material 
object. But it is the identity of the 
inquirer with the subject of his in- 
quiries, and the sameness of that sub- 
ject in the instructor and in his dis- 
ciples, which renders perfect and un- 
mixed novelty almost inconsistent with 
truth, and ensures that no fact can be 
admitted as authentic, which is not 
also admitted as forming, in some mea- 
sure, part of the experience of the per- 
son who admits it. We have before 
rejected the absurd notion which de- 
nies, on these grounds, the possibility 
of discovery ; we now employ them to 
account for its unquestionable rarity. 
In this science alone every man is a 
judge, for every man possessesthe mate- 
rials for judging. The very univer- 
sality which makes its value as a sci- 
ence of facts, produces its limita- 
tion as a science of discovery. Hence 
the cultivators of the philosophy of 
mind are almost wholly confined to 
two offices of scientific exertion—the 
classification of facts, and the correc- 
tion of prejudices. They are precisely 
in the situation of advocates, in a cause 
in which the whole thinking public 
constitutes the jury ; and in which, as 
the jury possess in themselves the 
entire mass of the evidence, the duty 
of the advocate is reduced to the sole 
task of arranging the circumstances of 
that evidence, and neutralizing un- 
founded prepossessions. In the latter 
class it is that our present very emi- 
nent Subject is to be placed ; and when 
we have remembered the reiterated 
sameness in speculation of the crowd 
of cultivators who have laboured 
in this field, we shall feel the real emi- 
nence of those merits of inventive 
thought which are due to Berkeley. 
He might with truth exclain— 


Juvat integros accedere fouteis 
Atque haurire,— 


though we have too little confidence 
in the tendencies of ordinary taste, to 
expect that it will sympathize with the 
continuation of the passage, or allow 
that he can be said “ novos decerpere 
Jlores,” who in vulgar estimation has 
gathered from the domain of thought 
only the weeds of an unprofitable sophis- 
try, or the thorny subtleties* of a sterile 
and vexatious controversy. 





* The A»y2'axavtwdas of the satirical Dialogist. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN, 


NO. 1V.—HON. ROBERT BOYLE, 


In the written lives of eminent states- 
men or military commanders, there is 
an attraction independent of the pecu- 
liar character of the man. His name, 
and the progress of his life, is in a 
manner identified with public opinion 
and feeling, or with events which it is 
felt to be a part of human wisdom to 
understand. His rise to power and 
fame is also placed within the range of 
the ordinary talents and sympathies of 
mankind, conceivable to all, though 
perhaps attainable by few. 

But the biographer of Robert Boyle 
has to perform the less popular duty of 
detailing the progress of a mind which 
derives its lustre from virtue and ge- 
nius, and from its honorable connexion 
with the history of human knowledge. 
We cannot promise the reader of these 
columns to awaken his interest by the 
narration of stirring events, or even 
to indulge his curiosity by the minute 
and graphic details which might be 
demanded from the historian of a period 
in which history approaches to romance. 

Through the successive reigns from 

’ Elizabeth to the last of the Stewarts, 
a great national change was developed 
with more or less rapidity, according 
to the nature and energy of its varied 
and almost opposite means, or the force 
it had acquired by progress. To this, 
if we look to the proximate causes, the 
wisdom or the prosperity of one reign 
contributed, as well as the misfortunes, 
folly, or vices of another. It was ma- 
tured by the progress of knowledge, 
the growth of commercial wealth, and* 
the influence of the reformed religion ; 
and, precipitated by designing ambi- 
tion, the aggressions of power, the 
encroachments of insubordination, the 
blinded madness of party feeling, and 
the insanity of fanaticism. Nearly coin- 
cident in time—another still more vast 
and permanent revolution was passing 
through its changes: not in the angry 
conflicts of human passion, in the 
shallow arena of party policy or civil 
strife ; but in the silence of the labora- 
tory or the study. Among the stormy 
collisions of that great period of con- 
stitutional change, the historian’s eye 
scarcely dwells upon causes so latent 

and still-working ; and the common 
reader, more interested in that which 


most strongly moves his moral and 
political sympathies, feels little interest 
in that retired and contemplative labor 
which was yet to originate these lights 
of which our age is proud. 

Yet we trust that it will not be with- 
out its interest, to trace the progress 
and formation of a character which 
was the acknowledged ornament and 
boast of its time; and to observe the 
operation of incidents and early habits 
in maturing, and determining the bent 
of a mind which is to be regarded as the 
main link between Bacon and Newton. 
With this in view, we shall dwell more 
minutely upon the early history of the 
subject of our present narrative. Placed 
as he was, by rank and fortune, above 
those trying vicissitudes in which it is 
so often the lot of genius to waste its 
better days, the maturity of Robert 
Boyle loses itself in the history of 
experimental science, of which he was 
the illustrious promoter, or is reflected 
to us in the loud and accordant eulogy 
of the writers of his time. 

The family of Boyle has been traced 
to a Spanish origin. The name is un- 
doubtedly of some antiquity in Spain. 
Many of our readers may have been 
struck by the mention in Washington 
Irving’s life of Columbus, of Bernardo 
Boyle, a native of Catalonia, who was 
appointed to the command of twelve 
monks who were sent out to christianize 
the new discovered world. In the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, a knight of 
this name came over to England, and 
appeared with distinction in a tourna- 
ment. But three centuries previous to 
this, the family can be traced in Dooms- 
day Book, which was compiled in the 
end of the eleventh century; from 
this we learn that the Boyle family re- 
sided on their estate of Pixley Court, 
in Herefordshire. 

Richard Boyle, who was the first Earl 
of Cork, was the second son of Roger 
Boyle, himself a younger son, who 
settled in the city of Canterbury. In 
1566 Richard was born; he graduated 
in Bennet’s college, and being without 
any independent provision for his sup- 
port or advancement, came over to 
Ireland to seek his fortune. At this 
period, we learn from “Sir Richard 
Boyle, his true Remembrances,” that 
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his whole wealth consisted in 23/. 3s. ; 
and his wardrobe, which he specifies 
in detail :—“a taffety doublet cut with 
and upon taffety—a pair of black velvet 
breeches luced—a new Milan fustian 
suit, laced and cut upon taffety—two 
cloaks—competent linen and necessa- 
ries, with my rapier and dagger.” If it 
be considered that a similar entry in the 
memoir of a great man, born within 
that period which may be called mo- 
dern, would be felt to approach the 
trifling (if not the ludicrous); it may 
help the conception to a characteristic 
idea of that stately period when 
manners, punctilios, and formalities, 
made the entire man; and a gentle- 
man’s dress formed his chief expense, 
and often no small moiety of his es- 
tate. Something of the same im- 
pression is received in reading the 
writings of the elder novelists, in 
which the wearables and personal 
properties of the hero’s wardrobe are 
constantly enumerated with a minute- 
ness, which indicates a condition of the 
yublic taste. Few details can be more 
interesting to the philosophic moralist 
than those which exhibit the old-world 
ways and picturesque character of the 
times which preceded our own—the lofty 
punctilios; the grave etiquettes; the 
showy and splendid, but yet superficial, 
accomplishments which entrenched gen- 
tility from the vulgar, in times, when 
the line between was more distinctly 
preserved and broader, though, after 
all, less real. 

In the year 1583, Richard Boyle 
came over to lreland, as an adventurer 
of fortune. He had the advantages of 
a pleasing appearance, a good address, 
considerable talent; and what is ever 
found most useful in the clashing and 
shifting game of life, the prompt and 
bold spirit by which the opportunities 
of event and circumstance are seized 
and turned to account. With these 
advantages, and those of a stirring 
and eventful period, he soon attracted 
notice and obtained employment. He, 
himself, mentions, as the foundation of 
his fortune, his marriage, with Mrs. 
Jane Apsley, who brought him Irish 
lands worth £500 a year. From this 
beginning, by dint of prudence, fore- 
cast, and activity, together with the 
low value and frequent changes of 
Irish property, he made purchases to 
an extent not now easily understood, 


without a recollection of causes, which 
though at the period, to be viewed in 
the light of national evils, are upon a 
more enlarged view to be seen as the 
means of national civilization; and as 
a necessary stage in the progress of im- 
provement, 

In the latter years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, Ireland had received but 
the first faint gleams of that civiliza- 
tion, which as it advances, places a 
salutary limit to the success of adven- 
turous enterprise, by subjecting the 
efforts of ordinary talent to the con- 
straint of certain regulated channels of 
industry : which encreases the competi- 
tion for property, and gives it a value 
that renders it less easy of attain- 
ment; and also diminishes the number, 
and softens the violence of those 
national crimes which were the exten- 
sive causes of forfeiture and confisca- 
tion. In these early times land was 
of little worth; by the rude habits of 
the barbarian chiefs who tyrannized 
over a savage population, it was an un- 
productive waste, in the hands of a 
few. These, as their wants were mul- 
tiplied by intercourse with the English, 
were glad to exchange sterile and un- 
cultivated estates for the means of ex- 
travagance. British money was found 
a more convenient medium of ex- 
change for the pomps and luxuries, 
which to learn was to need, than 
tracts of country of which the return 
was small and the possession insecure; 
and a little gold went a great way in 
laying the foundation of future fortune. 
To this temptation was added the 
thirst of military adventure. An ir- 
repressible spirit of insubordination ; 
the intrigues of petty chiefs, to whom 
the yet imperfect administration of 
British law, conceded a near ap- 
proach to royal jurisdiction —to- 
gether with the excitable spirit of an 
ignorant and tumult-loving population, 
contributed with many lesser causes to 
keep alive an incessant warfare. Here 
the adventurous and speculating of the 
period found a ready field of enter- 
prise; and Ireland received a rich 
influx of civilized and wealthy. inha- 
bitants; and was thus first raised 
into a nation. ‘To this period must be 
referred the acquisition of many of 
those names, which have since secured 
to our country the place to which it has 
aclaim in the historyof British literature. 
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The success of Mr. Richard Boyle 
was soon made use of for the purpose 
of his ruin: but with a want of caution 
which turned the attempt into the more 
immediate means of his advantage. By 
his political intelligence, he became 
master of information tending to com- 
promise the character of Sir Henry 
Wallop, then treasurer in Ireland. 
Boyle at this time visited England, 
upon the advice that his informa- 
tion in Irish affairs might be instru- 
mental tohis ownadvancement. Wallop, 
resolving to forestal him, maliciously 
charged him with having a correspon- 
dence with the foreign enemies of the 
Crown—alleging as proof, his extra- 
ordinary acquisition of landed pro- 
verty. This he asserted to be beyond 
bis means, unless he had received large 
sums from the Jesuits. Sir Richard 
stood an inquiry on the subject: his 
papers were seized and subjected to 
the scrutiny of the Privy Council. The 
result was one of the many instances 
which the secret history of human 
actions might afford, of the oversights 
in conduct by which evil deeds are in 
their course made providentially the 
means of self-exposure. The means 
taken by Wallop, led to the very con- 
sequence they were designed to evade— 
the examination of those papers by which 
his defaults were exposed ; and by the 
same act, raised the subject of his 
malignity by exhibiting, where they 
could best be appreciated, his talents 
and useful capabilities. Boyle was ac- 
quitted, and Elizabeth, always quick to 
discover ability, expressed her senti- 
ments warmly, “ By God’s death, these 
are but inventions against this young 
man ; and all his sufferings are for being 
able to do us service, and those com- 
plaints urged to forestal him therein. 
But we find in him a man fit to be em- 
ployed by ourselves ; and we will employ 
him in our service, and Wallop and his 
adherents shall know, that it shall not 
be in the power of any of them to wrong 
him : neither shall Wallop be our trea- 
surer any longer.” The Queen acted 
in the spirit of this characteristic de- 
claration. Wallop was dismissed— 
Boyle returned to Ireland with Sir H. 
Carew, und was made Clerk of the 
Council of Munster. He was employ- 
ed to bring the accounts of the siege 
and capture of Kinsale, at which he 
had been present, to the Queen, and 
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went on prospering with uninterrupted 
rapidity. Soon after, he purchased 
Sir W. Raleigh's estates in Munster. 
He founded Lismore, Tallow, Clogh- 
nakilty, Iniskern, Castletown, and Ban- 
don. And we afterwards find this ex- 
traordinary testimony to his successful 
career as an improver. Cromwell de- 
clared that, “if there had been an Earl 
of Cork in every province, it would 
have been impossible for the Irish to 
have raised a rebellion.” At the break- 
ing out of the Irish rebellion in 1641, 
the county of Cork was the last that 
suffered, owing to the number and 
prosperity of the English settlers, on 
the extensive plantations of the Earl. 

In 1603 he married his second wife, 
Mrs. Katharine Fenton, by whom he 
had 16 children, of whom the subject 
of our memoir was the fourteenth child, 
and seventh son. In 1616, he was 
created Baron of Youghall, and in 
1620, Earl of Cork. His second son 
was made Baron of Bandon, and Vis- 
count Boyle of Kinelmeaky—his third, 
Lord Boyle of Broghil. The next 
was created Viscount Shannon. To 
have thus, from the mere force of 
prudence and ability, raised himself 
with a success and rapidity of which 
there are not many examples, to a for- 
tune and rank sufficient for the broad 
foundation of four distinguished fami- 
lies, may of itself sufficiently convey to 
the reader’s mind a just estimate of the 
prudence, talent, and activity, of this 
great man, who is yet mentioned in 
history under the title of the great Earl 
of Cork. 

The Hon. Robert Boyle was born 
25th January, 1626. The account of 
his early life remains to us in a memoir 
by his own hand. He writes of himself 
in the third person under the feigned 
name of Philarethes—a name evidently 
assumed to express the conscious dis- 
position of his own mind. Of a cha- 
racter so highly disciplined as Boyle's, 
there must be a more than common 
interest in being thus enabled to trace 
the steps of the process by which such 
high moral and intellectual perfection 
were to be attained. It has, indeed, a 
general importance—the history of 
mind is but insufficiently known at that 
time of life, when it can best be 
subjected to the inductive analysis. It 
is not enough felt, to what an extent 
the tendencies of the man are due to 
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these early directions, at a period 
when all his impressions are more 
permanent. Few are sufficiently 
aware what slight impressions must 
be important ; what seemingly frivo- 
lous accidents, momentous ; what ap- 
parently innocent infirmities, awful. 
If, instead of ignorantly viewing 
the immediate consequence alone, we 
trace the moral and _ intellectual 
germ thus perhaps originated, through 
the course of its development, into 
the vices and follies of our maturity. 
Such is the principle which would con- 
stitute the value of this most neglected 
portion of the history of man. And it 
is a curious fact, that the persons most 
competent to perform this portion of 
the task of our moral and intellectyal 
anatomy, have hitherto overlooked the 
field in which their success would be 
most practicable and useful. While, 
for the most part, they who have 
laudably devoted themselves to the 
study of children, have been unconsci- 
ous of the immense field of useful re- 
search that lay before them, and ne- 
glectful of those laws which are 
the surest guides for either the cul- 
ture or the theoretical study of the 
mind. This ill consequence—the ig- 
norance of the practical, and the ex- 
travagance of the speculative—might 
be corrected by the careful study of 
such memoirs as “ Philarethes, his ac- 
count of himself.” And the more so, 
as the naturally strong development of 
his character the more distinctly marks 
the connection between causes and 
effects. The life of a man of letters 
is mostly considered less productive of 
those incidents that excite our sym- 
pathies ; yet the incidents of the mind 
are multiplied by its enlarged activity, 
and made impressive by its strength. 
The early life of Boyle was, however, 
more strikingly marked by accidents, 
trials, and exciting incidents, than the 
character of our times now admit of. 
He had the irreparable misfortune to 
lose his mother when he was but three 
years old—a loss by which, from his 
prematurity of mind, he was deeply and 
permanently affected. The activity of 
his father’s Ife, and the uncertainty, in 
those stormy times, of his sojourn, 
threw him often under the care of in- 
feriors. If he travelled, the roads were 
dangerous and the channel infested by 
the Turkish gallies. Once (at three) he 
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relates a providential escape from being 
drowned—another time (at seven) he is 
as remarkably saved from being crush- 
ed in bed, by the fall of the ceiling of 
his chamber. He grew to man’s estate 
in the midst of civil commotion and 
party war. And even in the studious 
retirement of a foreign school, he was 
invaded by the distress of neglected 
or suppressed remittances, so as to de- 
lay his return home for two years. 
Such are a few of the incidents which, 
if the brief plan of our sketch per- 
mitted, we might detail at length from 
“ Philarethes,” in which we can measure 
the impression made by those incidents, 
from the reflections with which they are 
related. In these it is truly interest- 
ing to observe the growth of that con- 
stant sense of providential care, which 
so impressed this great man’s mind— 
a sense perceptibly impressed, not 
only by his acquaintance with the wou- 
ders of nature, but by the operation of 
incidents, on a mind so much uwake 
to all impressions, and an understand- 
ing so disposed for profound reflection, 
that we may venture to affirm, that 
nothing ever passed without leaving 
its lesson behind, and adding to that 
practical wisdom for which he is dis- 
tinguished above all men. 

At the early age of three, he was 
sent to Eton, the Provost of which 
(Sir H. Wooton) was his father’s 
friend. Here he was placed under the 
immediate instructions of Mr. Harri- 
son, who had the discernment to read the 
unusual capacity, and thesingular moral 
construction of his pupil’s mind; and 
the skill to accommodate his discipline 
to such a subject. 

Perceiving in his young pupil un- 
usual signs of an apprehensive and 
curious mind, he took care to excite 
and gratify these happy dispositions. 
Directing his studious inclinations to 
profitable industry, and avoiding all 
semblance of constraint: often com- 
pelling him to exercise and amusement 
—ever acquiescent in seasonable in- 
dulgences—ready to answer his ques- 
tions, and constantly communicating 
knowledge, or instructing his taste, un- 
der the appearance of ainusing conver- 
sation, By these and such means, we 
are told by Philarethes, that his love of 
study became so intense, that it re- 
quired serious constraint to compel him 
from his books, At Eton he received 
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the elements of classical knowledge. 
He mentions the accidental perusal of 
Quintus Curtius, as having awakened 
his desire for knowledge to an extra- 
ordinary height. This is a curious, 
but perhaps not unusual instance of 
the manner in which the spirit of re- 
search can be excited by stimulating 
narrative—of all others the least likely 
to satisfy, or long continue to attract 
the inquisitive mind. It shews the 
importance of presenting knowledge 
to the young in a form alluring to the 
imagination, when, having gratified the 
fancy, it becomes gradually attractive 
to the reason. The effect which the 
same romantic historian is said to have 
produced on Charles XII. is, however, 
more direct and natural. In reading 
of the feats of Alexander, he became 
affected by the sympathy of kindred 
ambition, and became a warrior. Quin- 
tus Curtius wrote for a corrupt and 
luxurious age, when the nobles of the 
latter periods of the Roman empire 
were excluded from politics and war, 
and only alive to the stimulants of sense 
and taste. His invention and elo- 
quence were of the highest order, and 
he wrote for effect. In this his success 
was worthy of a better object. His 
descriptions and pictorial touches—his 
dialogues and characteristic incidents— 
and even his delineations of the pri- 
vate thoughts of his persons: while 
they materially diminish the credit of 
his history, must have produced on its 
ancient readers an effect not greatly 
inferior to Ivanhoe. 

An incident worthy of notice, and 
fertile in its consequences, may be se- 
lected from the mass of occurrences 
which we would gladly, had it been pos- 
sible, have transferred to our columns. 
He was here attacked by a tertian 
ague, so lengthened and severe, that it 
left him much debilitated, so that it 
was for a considerable time, thought 
unfit to continue his studies. During 
this interval, to amuse the natural ac- 
tivity of a mind so restless in its de- 
sires, he was allowed to indulge in the 
reading of romances. As might be 
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presumed, the effect was to leave on 
his mind a distaste for less stimulative 
aliment, and to excite his imagination 
to an undue activity. The sense of 
martial ardour—the pride and stimulus 
of military emulation, ambition, and 
danger—the physical sympathies of 
action, with all the vain glories of ro- 
mance, were acted on and called forth. 
He became a castle-builder and a 
dreamer. He makes a remark on this 
subject, of which we have long since 
had oceasion to learn the value—that 
it is unfortunate for those who have 
busy thoughts to be without timely 
employment for their activity. Such, 
indeed, is the misfortune which, (worse 
than even the corruptions of passion,) 
has consigned many a high and far- 
grasping intellect to a life of dreams. 
Gambling, and debauchery, and the 
seductions of sense, are not more sure 
in their fatal effects—so uninterrupt- 
able in their course, or so seductive as 
this refined and intellectual fascination : 
—more sure and dangerous, because it 
operates in loneliness, and finds its 
food within itself. When the ima- 
gination is once fairly seized with this 
self-seeking desire, every, the slightest 
thing that occurs, or that is seen, read, 
or heard of, is enough to give it im- 
pulse and direction—and the heart 
acts the hero’s or voluptuary’s part, the 
Augustus, or Nero, or Heliogabulus, 
the Paris or Achilles; and, in its own 
secluded recesses, rules or disposes 
of more worlds than Alexander could 
have conquered. ‘There is an inter- 
est in finding our infirmities reflected 
in a mind like Boyle’s; but it is both 
instructive and encouraging, to learn 
by what timely resolution and pru- 
dence in the application of means he 
shook off this disease of the spirit. To 
recover his power of application he 
had recourse to the study of mathe- 
matics, and found in its precise rela- 
tions, and rigid conclusions, that inter- 
est and necessity of attention, which 
was the remedy his case required.* 
At his age, it may be presumed that 
the remedy was adopted upon the 





* A recent able writer on the subject of mathematical discipline, limits its advan- 
tage to the effect which it has in training the attention. With his reasoning and con- 


clusion we are quite ready to agree. 


As a logical discipline we have always con- 


sidered geometry a step worse than useless; yet still we must consider it as an 


important portion of our education. 





The ground of this apparent inconsistency is, 
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advice of his instructors, or at least 
upon the suggestion of some friend. 
But it requires no added circumstance 
to distinguish the early maturity of 
reason, which led a boy under nine 
years of age, to adopt as a remedy, a 
ranch of study so far beyond the 
ordinary understanding of his period 
of life, and to pursue it with sufficient 
vigour to master all the difficult ele- 
mentary operations of Algebra, in 
which he soon became a zealous and 
forward student. 

The character of Boyle’s ardour was, 
indeed, such as to be less likely than 
most to be carried aside into the seques- 
tered walks of abstraction. The habitsof 
the earlier period of his life were such 
as to lessen this danger, and to ani- 
mate and foster that practical turn to 
which his eminence is partly due. After 
four years spent at Eton, he was re- 
called to Stalbridge, in Dorsetshire, 
where his father now resided. While 
he remained there he was principally 
occupied in the acquisition of classical 
knowledge, in which he made great 
proficiency. He was at this time en- 
gaged also in the study of ancient 
history, under the tuition of Mr. Mar- 
combes, a foreigner, who had been 
travelling tutor to his brothers, the 
Lords Broghil and Kinilmeaky, and 
had acquitted himself of his charge to 
the satisfaction of their father. 

In the autumn of 1638, when he was 
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not yet quite eleven years of age, he 
was, with his brother Francis, sent under 
the charge of the same gentleman, to 
the continent. Having remained for a 
time in London, where his brother was 
married to Mrs. Anne Killigrew, maid 
of honour to the Queen, they pro- 
ceeded to Paris, from whence they 
travelled to Lyons, and thence over the 
mountains of Savoy, for Geneva. Here 
it had been settled that they were to 
remain to pursue their studies under 
Mr. Marcombes, who was himself an in- 
habitant of the town. This gentleman 
was fully qualified for the task of inform- 
ing and training the mind of his gifted 
pupil, who in his memoir, mentions him 
with well-deserved respect and grati- 
tude. Mr. Marcombe’s conduct and 
care, appear to have merited high 
praise. Mr. Boyle mentions him as 
one “less read in books than men,” and 
who “hated pedantry as much as any 
of the seven deadly sins ;” he also ob- 
serves, that he was rather “cynically 
disposed,” and “a nice critic both of 
words and men.” This, says the me- 
moir, compelled his pupil to exactness. 
What seems to have been more impor- 
tant in its influence, “ his temper was 
quick and choleric ;” and thus had the 
fortunate effect of disciplining an ir- 
ritable disposition into a mildness and 
patience which were exemplary. Under 
this able instructor his progress was 


rapid—here he chiefly studied logic 








in fact, the different value which we place on that most important of our faculties— 
the attention. We cannot here discuss the point, at the length its importance merits ; 
but we may suggest to the consideration of the reflecting, the question, whether the 
ordinary difference between persons of admitted ability in life, depends on the su- 
perior power of concentrating the faculties, and compelling, or steadily fixing the 
attention at will. On this must surely depend the steady prosecution of every labori- 
ous train of facts or thoughts, whether in reading or thinking. But it is also from 
its defect that so many err who choose hastily, or decide without reflection, from an 
unwillingness or inability to suspend the judgment, and look more closely. It is not 
extraordinary shrewdness, invention, or even judgment, which, upon a cleser scrutiny, 
are to be discerned in the whole of most researches; but abilities of no uncommon 
stamp, particularly and perseveringly applied to trains of investigation, at no point of 
which could be applied more than the ordinary sagacity of a sound mind. The great 
principle is this—that in the average of human minds, attention is more deficient 
than talent. And without entering into a detailed proof, which would lengthen a 
note already too long, we may state as a result, that we think the mathematics 
should form a considerable share of every rational system of education. The theo- 
retical evil, if it be admitted, cannot equal the advantage. That the crowd of com- 
mon minds can be corrupted by mathematical habits of thought, would be a laugh- 
able supposition; and if any one becomes so tainted with the abstractions of quan- 
tity, as to apply his Euclid to the affairs of life, there is no harm done, he has at 
least learned to be fit for something, and this is no slight gain, 
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rhetoric, and mathematics. And it 
was soon observed, that the most pe- 
culiar feature of his mind, was the im- 
mediate practical application of every 
thing he learned, a tendency more 
interesting, as an indication of the 
pursuits of his after-life. 

Mr. Boyle’s mind was of that re- 
flective and sensitive cast, on which 
slight influences had great effects: nor 
without the full allowance for this can 
the construction of his character be dis- 
tinctly understood. He now sustained 
an impression little to be anticipated, but 
of the deepest interest, from the impor- 
tance of its result. In some of those fre- 
quent excursions among the neighbour- 
ing districts, with which he was indulged 
by his preceptor—he paid a visit to the 
Carthusian Abbey at Chartreuse, a sa- 
vage and desolate recess among the 
Alps, near Grenoble. Here the wild 
romantic gloom of the surrounding 
scenery, combined to heighten the im- 
pression made upon his youthful feel- 
ings, by the superstitious legends and 
fictions about Bruno, the founder of the 
Carthusians. The consequence was, 
that ideas were suggested, which were 
so inconsistent with the facts of Chris- 
tianity, as to suggest strong doubts. It 
is probable from his age, and indeed 
certain from his narrative of the result, 
that he was not yet aware of the evi- 
dences in support of Christianity, and 
being rather acquainted with it, through 
the media of doctrinal or practical im- 
pressions, was the more exposed to the 
action of impressions of a counteracting 
force :—the indistinctness of our spi- 
ritual ee were contrasted with 
the fearful force of representations by 
tale and picture, which approached 
reality in their impressions—heightened 
by the natural tendency of his imagina- 
tion to the superstitious and mystical. 
This effect continued for a few months, 
but the result is gratifying to the Chris- 
tian, and more truly characteristic of 
Boyle. He instantly resolved to “be 
seriously inquisitive of the very funda- 
mentals of Christianity ; and to hear 
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what both Jews and Greeks, and the 
chief sects of Christians could allege 
for their opinions ; that so, though he 
believed more than he could 

hend, he might not believe more than he 
could prove ;.and not owe the stead- 
fastness of his faith to so poor an excuse 
as ignorance of what might be said 
against it.” Itis difficult to conceive 
so sober a design, and a distinction,* at 
once so refined and sound, as originat- 
ing with a boy of 14. Yet such was 
the character of the mind, that laid on 
its broad foundation of active invention, 
sound reason and practical sagacity, the 
splendid structure of the British School 
of Natural Philosophy. He forthwith 
proceeded to fulfil his wise resolution, 
the result is known. A mind so happily 
constituted to deal with the laws of 
probable reasoning was early satisfied 
with evidences which undoubtedly offer 
the best mane of every proof within 
the compass of human knowledge. His 
doubts were ended quickly. And now, 
when succeeding labourers in science 
have concealed his masterly contribu- 
tions to the beginning of natural philo- 
eophy, by the splendour of the pile 
which they have raised upon its foun- 
dation—he is better known to the 
world as an @minent Christian, and the 
founder of a lecture which has num- 
bered many high names among its 
apologists and defenders of divine 
truth, 

In September 1641, he left Geneva, 
and visited several places in Italy. At 
Venice, he remained for a time—at- 
tracted by the novelty and splendour 
of that magnificent city, then in its 
wane, but still a great centre of com- 
merce. Here his attention was at- 
tracted, and his observing capacity in- 
structed by that summary abstract of 
the world, which such places alone pre- 
sent at any time—but chiefly then, 
when the community of nations was 
less, and knowledge almost confined 
within the limits of the school which 
revived, or gave it birth. Hence must, 
in part, have been the expediency of 


* The plain distinction which we have underlined above, contains a truth which it 


seems to be the essence of popular scepticism to overlook, 


When the sciolist, who 


pretends to philosophy, on the sole ground that he cannot believe in that which he 
never examines, refuses to receive a truth because it cannot be explained ; he demands 
in religion, which relates to a future life, that which he is not absurd enough to ex- 


pect, in the things before his eyes. 
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advice of his instructors, or at least 
upon the suggestion of some friend. 
But it requires no added circumstance 
to distinguish the early maturity of 
reason, which led a boy under nine 
years of age, to adopt as a remedy, a 
ranch of study so far beyond the 
ordinary understanding of his period 
of life, and to pursue it with sufficient 
vigour to master all the difficult ele- 
mentary operations of Algebra, in 
which he soon became a zealous and 
forward student. 

The character of Boyle’s ardour was, 
indeed, such as to be less likely than 
most to be carried aside into the seques- 
tered walks of abstraction. The habitsof 
the earlier period of his life were such 
as to lessen this danger, and to ani- 
mate and foster that practical turn to 
which his eminence is partly due. After 
four years spent at Eton, he was re- 
called to Stalbridge, in Dorsetshire, 
where his father now resided. While 
he remained there he was principally 
occupied in the acquisition of classical 
knowledge, in which he made great 
proficiency. He was at this time en- 
gaged also in the study of ancient 
history, under the tuition of Mr. Mar- 
combes, a foreigner, who had been 
travelling tutor to his brothers, the 
Lords Broghil and Kinilmeaky, and 
had acquitted himself of his charge to 
the satisfaction of their father. 

In the autumn of 1638, when he was 


not yet quite eleven years of age, he 
was, with his brother Francis, sent under 
the charge of the same gentleman, to 
the continent. Having remained for a 
time in London, where his brother was 
married to Mrs. Anne Killigrew, maid 
of honour to the Queen, they pro- 
ceeded to Paris, from whence they 
travelled to Lyons, and thence over the 
mountains of Savoy, for Geneva. Here 
it had been settled that they were to 
remain to pursue their studies under 
Mr. Marcombes, who was himself an in- 
habitant of the town. This gentleman 
was fully qualified for the task of inform- 
ing and training the mind of his gifted 
pupil, who in his memoir, mentions him 
with well-deserved respect and grati- 
tude. Mr. Marcombe’s conduct and 
care, appear to have merited high 
praise. Mr. Boyle mentions him as 
one “less read in books than men,” and 
who “hated pedantry as much as any 
of the seven deadly sins ;” he also ob- 
serves, that he was rather “cynically 
disposed,” and “a nice critic both of 
words and men.” ‘This, says the me- 
moir, compelled his pupil to exactness. 
What seems to have been more impor- 
tant in its influence, “ his temper was 
quick and choleric ;” and thus had the 
fortunate effect of disciplining an ir- 
ritable disposition into a mildness and 
patience which were exemplary. Under 
this able instructor his progress was 
rapid—here he chiefly studied logic 








in fact, the different value which we place on that most important of our faculties— 
the attention. We cannot here discuss the point, at the length its importance merits ; 
but we may suggest to the consideration of the reflecting, the question, whether the 
ordinary difference between persons of admitted ability in life, depends on the su- 
perior power of concentrating the faculties, and compelling, or steadily fixing the 
attention at will. On this must surely depend the steady prosecution of every labori- 
ous train of facts or thoughts, whether in reading or thinking. But it is also from 
its defect that so many err who choose hastily, or decide without reflection, from an 
unwillingness or inability to suspend the judgment, and look more closely. It is not 
extraordinary shrewdness, invention, or even judgment, which, upon a closer scrutiny, 
are to be discerned in the whole of most researches; but abilities of no uncommon 
stamp, particularly and perseveringly applied to trains of investigation, at no point of 
which could be applied more than the ordinary sagacity of a sound mind. The great 
principle is this—that in the average of human minds, attention is more deficient 
than talent. And without entering into a detailed proof, which would lengthen a 
note already too long, we may state as a result, that we think the mathematics 
should form a considerable share of every rational system of education. The theo- 
retical evil, if it be admitted, cannot equal the advantage. That the crowd of com- 
mon minds can be corrupted by mathematical habits of thought, would be a laugh- 
able supposition; and if any one becomes so tainted with the abstractions of quan- 
tity, as to apply his Euclid to the affairs of life, there is no harm done, he has at 
least learned to be fit for something, and this is no slight gain, 
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rhetoric, and mathematics. And it 
was soon observed, that the most pe- 
culiar feature of his mind, was the im- 
mediate practical application of every 
thing he learned, a tendency more 
interesting, as an indication of the 
pursuits of his after-life. 

Mr. Boyle’s mind was of that re- 
flective and sensitive cast, on which 
slight influences had great effects: nor 
without the full allowance for this can 
the construction of his character be dis- 
tinctly understood, He now sustained 
an impression little to be anticipated, but 
of the deepest interest, from the impor- 
tance of its result. In some of those fre- 
quent excursions among the neighbour- 
ing districts, with which he was indulged 
by his preceptor—he paid a visit to the 
Carthusian Abbey at Chartreuse, a sa- 
vage and desolate recess among the 
Alps, near Grenoble. Here the wild 
romantic gloom of the surrounding 
scenery, combined to heighten the im- 
pression made upon his youthful feel- 
ings, by the superstitious legends and 
fictions about Bruno, the founder of the 
Carthusians. The consequence was, 
that ideas were suggested, which were 
so inconsistent with the facts of Chris- 
tianity, as to suggest strong doubts. It 
is probable from his age, and indeed 
certain from his narrative of the result, 
that he was not yet aware of the evi- 
dences in support of Christianity, and 
being rather acquainted with it, through 
the media of doctrinal or practical im- 
pressions, was the more exposed to the 
action of impressions of a counteracting 
force :—the indistinctness of our spi- 
ritual perceptions were contrasted with 
the fearful force of representations by 
tale and picture, which approached 
reality in their impressions—heightened 
by the natural tendency of his imagina- 
tion to the superstitious and mystical. 
This effect continued for a few months, 
but the result is gratifying to the Chris- 
tian, and more truly characteristic of 
Boyle. He instantly resolved to “be 
seriously inquisitive of the very funda- 
mentals of Christianity ; and to hear 





what both Jews and Greeks, and the 
chief sects of Christians could allege 
for their opinions ; that so, though he 
believed more than he could compre- 
hend, he might not believe more than he 
could prove ; and not owe the stead- 
fastness of his faith to so poor an excuse 
as ignorance of what might be said 
against it.” It is difficult to conceive 
so sober a design, and a distinction,* at 
once so refined and sound, as originat- 
ing with a boy of 14. Yet such was 
the character of the mind, that laid on 
its broad foundation of active invention, 
sound reason and practical sagacity, the 
splendid structure of the British School 
of Natural Philosophy. He forthwith 
proceeded to fulfil his wise resolution, 
the result isknown. A mind so happily 
constituted to deal with the laws of 
probable reasoning was early satisfied 
with evidences which undoubtedly offer 
the best examples of every proof within 
the compass athouen knowledge. His 
doubts were ended quickly. And now, 
when succeeding labourers in science 
have concealed his masterly contribu- 
tions to the beginning of natural philo- 
sophy, by the splendour of the pile 
which they have raised upon its foun- 
dation—he is better known to the 
world as an @minent Christian, and the 
founder of a lecture which has num- 
bered many high names among its 
apologists and defenders of divine 
truth. 

In September 1641, he left Geneva, 
and visited several places in Italy. At 
Venice, he remained for a time—at- 
tracted by the novelty and splendour 
of that magnificent city, then in its 
wane, but still a great centre of com- 
merce. Here his attention was at- 
tracted, and his observing capacity in- 
structed by that summary abstract of 
the world, which such places alone pre- 
sent at any time—but chiefly then, 
when the community of nations was 
less, and knowledge almost confined 
within the limits of the school which 
revived, or gave it birth. Hence must, 
in part, have been the expediency of 


* The plain distinction which we have underlined above, contains a truth which it 
seems to be the essence of popular scepticism to overlook, When the sciolist, who 
pretends to philosophy, on the sole ground that he cannot believe in that which he 
never examines, refuses to receive a truth because it cannot be explained ; he demands 
in religion, which relates to a future life, that which he is not absurd enough to ex- 


pect, in the things before his eyes. 
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travelling, as a portion of education. 
When it was one of the distinctions of 
a high-bred gentleman to have learned 
from travelling, much that is now trans- 
fused into a species of literature, pe- 
culiar to an age, which has produced 
its libraries for children. 

Foreign travelling, still an impor- 
tant advantage to the polite scholar— 
was then the indispensible requisite 
of the polite or the learned; it sup- 
plied the deficiency of books, by the 
actual observation of things—it opened 
the mind by extending the sphere of 
intercourse ; and while it enlarged 
the conversation, it polished the man- 
ners. Conversation and manners, at 
all times important to the social con- 
stitution of our nature, were more so 
when the costly means by which they 
were to be acquired, and the lower 
common level of human attainment 
made them more exclusively a distinc- 
tion. The elegant and high-bred gen- 
tleman is still supposed, and we be- 
lieve truly, to be distinguishable by a 
manner, not to be caught by the talent 
or wit of the lower level of society— 
but when it is so, it may be safely as- 
sumed that he is a person of superior 
intellect and spirit. 

In Florence, he spent the winter, and 
during his stay acquired the Italian 
language. Here also he became ac- 

uainted with the “new paradoxes” of 

alileo. This illustrious master-mind 
departed from this life the same winter. 
Having by his discoveries mainly given 
that impulse to the mind of the 17th 
century, which led to the establishing of 
the true theory of the earth. By 
the application of the telescope to the 
heavenly bodies, he discovered the sa- 
tellites, the form, reflected light, and 
true nature of Jupiter, and thus at once 
confirmed the theory of Copernicus, 
which must otherwise have lain con- 
cealed among those numerous systems, 
the rubbish of human conjecture. He 
was the first also, from the time of Archi- 
medes, to apply geometry to mecha- 
nics, and investigate, by means of this 
and powerful instrument, the 
aws of motion—thus placing on its 
true basis, the great science which was 
henceforward never to be dropped, 
until it received its accomplishment 
from a still more eminent mind. There 
must be now felt, in the contemplation 
of this person, his history, and that of 


the time, an interest not unlike romance. 
The deep darkness which surrounded 
him, and from which he stands out as on 
alucid eminence—alone, contemplating 
the oo mysteries of the heavens, 
and looking from his intellectual Pis- 
gah, upon a land of promise which he 
was not allowed to enter. Yet, although 
the victim of superstition, which re- 
pressed his glorious career, and de- 
prived him of his rightful claim upon 
the admiration and gratitude of his 
generation ; there is a reflection (inde- 
pendent of that magnificent illusionof 
genius, the praise of aftertimes) which 
redeems his memory from our compas- 
sion, and glorifies it with the loftier 
sympathies of our nature. The most 
elevated excitements of poetic romance, 
the intoxicating passions of the ambi- 
tious alchemist of old—wonder, mystery, 
desire, and ambition, are dark, narrow, 
and transient, compared with the glow 
of real, sober, certain intellectual won- 
der, curiosity, admiration, and delight, 
awakened by the first gleam of a grand 
natural truth. It raises the soul out of 
the “ smoke and stir of this dim spot,” 
into the nature of those higher spirits, 
which are privileged to read for ever in 
the eternal and infinite depths of cre- 
ative wisdom. Norisit possible, with- 
out a deep and earnest emotion of sym- 
pathy and veneration, to conceive the 
awe and solemn rapture, which must 
have swelled in the Florentine sage’s 
breast, when for that first transcendant 
moment—worth an age of vulgar life— 
the mystery that the mind of ages had 
desired to look into, stood revealed 
upon the face of the night before him. 

alileo invented the cycloid and the 

endulum. With Toricelli, his pupil, 

e discovered that air has aie. 
coveries which we shall afterwards find 
to have been successfully prosecuted by 
British philosophers. 

His next visit was to Rome, where 
he passed for a Frenchman ; by which 
he obtained free insight into the cha- 
racteristics of that great city, and was 
free from the importunities of the 
English Jesuits. It is a curious fact, 
that there was, at that time, a prohi- 
bition against Protestants, the real 
cause of which did not escape the 
we traveller, A reluctance to 

etray to the Protestant world the low 
state of religion, and the little res- 
pect paid to the great Heresiarch, at 
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his metropolis. Shortly after this, on 
his way into France, he was endanger- 
ed by his resolution in refusing to 
take off his hat to the crucifix. 

From Antibes, the scene of this 
latter incident, he reached Marseilles, 
where he expected to receive a 
supply of money for his return home. 
Instead of this, he had the ill fortune 
to receive the account of a scanty re- 
mittance, which, owing to the Irish re- 
belliun in 1641, was collected with diffi- 
culty. By the neglect or dishonesty of 
one Perkins, a merchant, to whom it 
was trusted, it never reached him. In 
this embarrassment Mr. Marcombescon- 
veyed the brothers to Geneva, where 
they remained with him two years 
more, in a state of anxious suspense— 
neither receiving any private accounts 
from England, and destitute of the 
means of reaching home. At length, 
in the absence of all other means, they 
hit on the expedient of purchasing a 
sufficient stock of jewellery, on the 
credit of Mr. Marcombes; by dis- 
posing of which, from place to place, 
they contrived to reach England, from 
whence they were enabled to remit the 
amount. On their arrival in England, 
in 1644, they found that their father 
had been nearly a year dead. 

By his father’s will, he became pos- 
sessed of the manor of Stalbridge, and 
of large Irish estates ; but, owing to 
the disturbed condition of the country, 
was obliged, for some months, to live 
with his sister, Lady Ranelagh. 

The step was fortunate : deeply at- 
tracted as he had been by the sober 
charms of philosophy, his views were 
still unsettled. His temperament was 
warm and exciteable, his disposition 
imaginative and romantic. It is, 
therefore, natural to presume—what 
we have upon his own authority—that 
he was not without those tendencies, 
or free from those temptations which 
expose youth, however constituted, to 
the risks of our nature. Nor will the 
reader be surprised that he was, for a 
time, seduced by the military spirit 
which characterised that tempestuous 
and comparatively barbarous period. 
He now, for some time, entertained 
thoughts of military distinction, which 
he had all the qualifications to at- 
tain. Lady Ranelagh, conspicuous for 
the virtues of her sex, and no less so 
for talents and extensive acquire- 
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ments, soon obtained a counteracting 
influence over her brother's mind. The 
habits of her family were strictly reli- 
gious, and communicated, also, impres- 
sions in favour of knowledge, virtue, 
and piety, to a disposition in which 
they were so native, that fixed his 
course, and threw upon his after path 
a sanctity of feeling and conduct. 

It was now found necessary to ob- 
tain a parliamentary protection for his 
estates, with liberty to return into 
France, in order to settle his debts. 
Fortunately, this was effected by the 
influence of his brother, Lord Broghil, 
who stood high in the confidence of 
Cromwell. 

The adherence of Lord Broghil 

Roger Boyle) to Cromwell was, at 
the time, the subject of scandal to his 
enemies, and regret to his friends, 
But, an impartial view of the facts 
clears this noble character from even 
the shadow of reproach. The fidelity 
which would prefer the interests of an 
individual to the welfare of a country, 
can have but an equivocal place upon 
the scale of the virtues: but Lord 
Broghil was true to England, without 
being unfaithful to his sovereign : and 
his splendid services to a government 
which raised his country to the respect 
of Europe, were first brought on b 
the sincere and daring spirit with 
which his allegiance was preserved. 
On the murder of Charles he bad re- 
tired from public life, to Marston 
Bigod, his seat in Somersetshire. 
When he had been some time there, 
in the seclusion of private life, he re- 
ceived a letter from the exiled King, 
apprizing him that he “had provided 
two small ships, to carry him to Ire- 
land,—that he knew what influence 
Lord B. had on the Southern Pro- 
testants, and only wanted his com- 
pany.” 

To be strongly actuated by such a 
ot of confidence, was inevitable. 

ord Broghil wrote back word, that 
he would soon be with the King. 

By the vigilance of Cromwell, these 
letters were intercepted, and copies of 
them laid before the Parliament,—the 
originals being sent on to their desti- 
nations. In the mean time, Lord B. 
resolved to lose no time, obtained 
leave to travel to Spa, for the benefit 
of his health, and came to London to 
make the requisite arrangements. He 
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had hardly arrived when Cromwell 
was at his lodgings.—The conduct of 
Cromwell was characteristic ; — he 
frankly revealed the position in which 
Lord B. stood: that the state was ac- 
quainted with his design, and had de- 
termined on his death: this information 
he confirmed, by showing the copies 
of the intercepted letters. He added, 
that he had himself interfered to save 
him, and had undertaken to convince 
him of his error. He perhaps satisfied 
his loyalty, by exposing the hopeless 
state of the royal cause, and awakened 
his public feeling, by pointing out the 
services he might perform to the coun- 
try. He pledged himself, that the 
employment of the government should 
not be such as to exact any compromise 
of his private feelings. 

Lord Broghil felt grateful for the 
lenity of the parliament, and was, per- 
haps, influenced by the seeming consi- 
deration of Cromwell: but he had no 
choice but present death, or by accept- 
ing of duties, which his conscience 
could not condemn, to preserve him- 
self for better days. 

It may be the mutual apology of those 
who entertain opposite feelings on this 
and such periods of national history,— 
that there is, on either side, abundant 
matter for the exercise of the same sym- 
pathies of our nature, While reading 
of the oppressions of the people under 
the weight of prerogative, which, what- 
ever allowance be made for ameliora- 
tion, was stretched far beyond the 
limit of justice, and the light of the 
age, it is impossible not to yield our 
sympathies to the national revolt, and 
admire the great men who stood up 
for the infant liberties of a great peo- 

le rising into wealth and freedom. 
hen, on the other band, our atten- 
tion is directed to the personal virtues, 
the sufferings, and the murder of 
Charles; when with this we view the 
revolutionary excesses, and the foul, 
private motives of that large majority, 
whose crimes are not redeemed by the 
merit of their intentions; to whom rapine, 
revenge, and self-advancement were 
(in their several spheres) the base mo- 
tives; it must awaken a feeling, 
which makes it necessary to account 
for the conduct or opinions of those 
greater and nobler spirits who, actu- 
ated by the sense of a great cause— 
by conscientious principles of religion, 
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ublic virtue, and constitutional zeal, 
eagued themselves with the base mul- 
titude of that factious parliament— 
the ignominious instrument of a provi- 
dential revolution. 

Mr. Boyle now resolved to retire 
to the Manor of Stalbridge, which had 
been left him by his father’s will, in 
order to pursue his studies, for some 
years in its quiet retreat. A prospect 
of enjoyment, for which comparatively 
few of those who are qualified by taste 
and habit, have the means, and few of 
those whom fortune so far favours 
have the disposition, must now have 
opened before his studious curiosity 
and ardent imagination. He was now 
in his 18th year, and spent the next 
four in the close and unremitting study 
of ethics, (on which he wrote a trea- 
tise,) mechanics, and the whole range 
of natural philosophy,—chemistry was 
his favourite study: but we have the 
authority of Burnet for the wonder- 
fully comprehensive range of that 
knowledge,—which must have been 
chiefly attained during this time. 

“He was,” writes Bishop Burnet, 
well read in Rabbinical learning, and 
the Fathers,—was an absolute master 
in the mathematics, and knew the ut- 
most in geometry. Geography, his- 
tory, and travels, were his amusements. 
He was expert in all parts of physic, 
only the tenderness of his nature made 
him less able to endure the exactness 
of anatomical dissections. But, for 
the history of nature, the productions 
of all countries, the virtues and im- 
provements of plants, ores, and mine- 
rals, and the varieties of them in dif- 
ferent climates, he was, perhaps, the 
perfectest and exactest man in the 
world. But his peculiar and favourite 
study was chemistry ; in which he en- 
gaged with none of those ravenous 
and ambitious views that engage many 
in it. His design was only to dis- 
cover nature, to see of what principles 
things were composed.” 

Of the vigilant industry employed 
in amassing this prodigious accumula- 
tion of learning, we have the testi- 
mony of his brother, Lord Shannon, 
who used to relate of him, that “if 
they were walking on a rough road, or 
down a hill, he would read all the 
way; and when they came, at night, 
to their inn, he would still be studying 
till supper.” 
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During his stay at Stalbridge, he 
made frequent excursions to London, 
and Paris, and one to Holland. In 
polities he took no peculiar share :— 
with all wise and good men, whose 
feelings were not distorted by the par- 
tial views of faction, he lamented the 
unhappy state of the kingdom—then, 
from end to end, a prey to the horrors 
and calamities of civil strife. In some 
of his letters there are lively accounts 
of the encounters and accidents which 
might be expected in travelling at 
such a period. 

Mr. Boyle, at this time, had become 
acquainted with most persons of his 
time who were eminent for their learn- 
ing or genius: and there are ample 
remains of his epistolary correspon- 
dence, from this time, with those, and 
at of his early friends. From this 
we learn the deeply religious tone of 
his mind, and the judgment, temper, 
and charity, with which he viewed the 
acts of men, and the events of the 
time, 

In looking over this correspondence, 
(which, from the diffuseness of the pe- 
riod, does not admit of extracting into 
a sketch like this,) it is strikingly indi- 
cative of the extraordinary maturity of 
his intellect, although not reaching past 
his twentieth year. Nor is the fact less 
illustrative of his singular attainments 
and talents, that he was received into 
the community and confidence of men 
advanced into the meridian of their 
reputation and literary success.—Be- 
fore this, he had completed three com- 
positions of considerable ability; viz. 
“ An Essay on Seraphic Love,” “ Mis- 
taken Modesty,” and his “ Free Dis- 
course Against Customary Swearing.” 

In 1652, he visited his Irish estates, 
and again the following vear ; when 
he remained for about a year. The 
difficulty which he found in the pur- 
suit of any scientific study, where “che- 
mical spirits were so ill understood, 
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and chemical instruments so uuprocu- 
rable,” led him to devote his attention 
to anatomy. In this he was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain the assistance of Dr. 
William Petty,* physician to the forces, 
and eminent for his talent and inven- 
tions. Assisted thus effectually, he soon 
acquired a competent knowledge of the 
construction and physiology of the 
human frame. “I satisfied myself,” he 
writes, “of the'circulation of the blood, 
and have seen more of the variety and 
contrivances of nature, and the ma- 
jesty and wisdom of her Author, than 
all the books I ever read in my life 
could give me notions of.” 

It is delightful to trace, as we pro- 
ceed, the genuine character of the phi- 
losophic mind, seizing in its expansion, 
those comprehensive truths, which the 
sciolist, entangled in the first elements, 
so often rejects because his sagacity fails 
to reach them. With precipitate quick- 
ness of parts, shrewd, oh acute, but 
limited, he mistakes operations for es- 
sential powers, and rashly idolizes 
nature, though he will hardly admit of 
God. It is equally pleasing to watch 
the peculiar impressibility of Mr. 
Boyle in all things, modifying the 
= of his mind; and while it 

elped to excite his powers, casting, at 
the same time, an elevated moral 
beauty over his character. 

To this may be referred the pro- 
found veneration, expressed in the 
brief extract given above, and so im- 
pressively described by Burnet :— 

“ His veneration for the name of 
God was so profound that he never 
pronounced ‘it without a discernible 
pause.” 

His health, naturally delicate, was, 
of course, affected by the constancy 
and severity of these studies. And he 
was, at this early period of his life, 
obliged to adopt a strict regimen; not- 
withstanding which, together with va- 
ried interruptions, he never remitted 


* Dr. Sir Wiliam Petty was Fellow of Brazen-nose,—attracted great notice by 


recovering a woman who had been hanged. 
In 1652, he was made one of the surveyors of Ireland, and afterward 
Clerk of the Council and Secretary to Ireton. 


at Oxford. 


He was elected Professor of Anatomy, 


He obtained property in Ireland, to 


the amount of 10,000/. a-year; but some of the old proprietors being acquitted by 


the Court of Claims, he had to give up three or four thousand a-year. 


In 1663 he 


attracted great notice by the invention of a double-bottomed ship, which, upon trial, 


was found to be far superior to the vessels then in use. 


The invention was not, 


however, adopted for public use, and therefore was soon forgotten. 
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his surprising application. And not- 
withstanding the scientific enthusiasm 
which devoted him to those pursuits, in 
which he was so soon to become an 
illustrious ornament, he wrote, in the 
year 1652, “ An Essay on the Scrip- 
ture,” which, by those who have read 
it, was considered to show a perfect 
and critical acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture, and to contain many useful hints 
on its translation. 

He had at this early age, entered 
upon an extensive correspondence. 

is was, then, one of the chief sti- 
mulants and resources of the youthful 

irant for literary or philosophic at- 
tainments. 

The rising youth, exercised his con- 
troversial power—communicated his 
doubts—vented his impatient specula- 
tions—sought criticism, explanation, 
counsel, and encouragement from those 
who, by their pursuits and learning, 

peared the most able to afford it. 
The mine of thought was worked com- 
paratively by few, and these were sta- 
tioned among the cities and seats of 
learning throughout Europe ; and the 
desire of intellectual communication 
was naturally increased by its scarcity. 
The vast encrease of books which 
places the most ordinary intellectual 
rank, and most common education, in 
the cheap possession of all that is va- 
luable in human speculation : together 
with the enormous and almost diseased 
activity of the Press, which opens an 
indiscriminate facility to the vast flux 
of human mind—have altogether super- 
seded this more private and select 
channel of literary communion. The 
encrease of literary trade, and the 
encrease of accumulated opinion and 
knowledge on all subjects of human 
inquiry, have left the aspiring student 
less to enquire, more to learn from 
books, and less time for the waste 
of correspondence. The time is in- 
deed past, when a man of specula- 
tive mind, might brood for half a life 
upon the rudiments of a system. If his 
thoughts should happen to be worth 
the pains of gathering—-he has but 
to enquire whether they are or not 
already to be found in some published 
work—or if not, to lose no time in com- 
municating to the public stock, notions 
for which ten thousand other minds are 
on the search. 

Here may be mentioned the account 
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which he gives of those pursuits in 
lighter literature, of which we find 
little trace, and which he resigned 
about the present time, as he felt the 
accumulation of more sober pursuits— 
in the narrative of Philarethes, he men- 
tions that at “idle hours he amused 
himself with some few verses both in 
French and Latin, and many copies of 
amorous, merry, and devout ones in 
English—most of which, uncommuni- 
cated, the day he came of age, he 
sacrificed to Vulcan ! !” 

On his return from Ireland, in 1654, 
Mr. Boyle resolved to settle in Oxford. 
He felt that strong desire, which ever 
stirs within the mind of those who have 
in studious seclusion, accumulated the 
power and will for great purposes—to 
enter upon the scene of exertion. The 
want of the social impulses of counsel 
and co-operation—and the strong af- 
finity which looks for kindred mind en- 
gaged in similar pursuits ; combining 
principles which are among the first 
causes of social progress ; are here not 
idly noticed as operating at that very 
period, with a most peculiar and effi- 
cient operation. The comparative dark- 
ness of the period—gave increased 
intensity to the very principle which 
was to dispel it: when the spirit 
of innovation and inquiry, awakened 
but unsatisfied, increased the impulse to 

uestion and communicate; and the 
few more gifted spirits of the day, 
appearing like a constellation on the 
shadowy edge of morning—were at- 
tracted mutually by the same affinities 
of power and desire. At this very 
period, other eminent men had, from 
the same impulse, united in forming a 
society, of which he soon became one 
of the most active and efficient mem- 
bers. This was the Royal Society, 
which commenced in 1645, in London, 
with a few distinguished persons, who 
agreed to meet weekly for the purpose 
of discussing questions in natural philo- 
sophy. These persons, among whom 
we may mention Wallis, Wren, Wil- 
kins, &c. met sometimes.at each other’s 
lodgings, and sometimes at Gresham 
College. At the death of the King, 
London became the pandemonium of 
revolutionary crime, and they were 
compelled to divide. The principal 
portion of the members continued their 
meetings at Oxford, and when Wilkins 
was made Provost of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, their sittings were held at 


Mr. Boyle’s chambers, We shall have 
again to notice them, in our concluding 
remarks pon the scientific character of 
the time—but we may conclude their 
history in a few sentences. At the re- 
storation, in 1660, they revived their 
meetings in London, and soon received 
an intimation from the King, of his de- 
sire to serve them. Inconsequence of 
this, a formal application for a charter 
was agreed upon, at an early meeting, 
and they were incorporated in 1663.* 

The activity and efficiency of this 
important institution, an era in science, 
is indicated by the minutes of the di- 
rections of the earliest sittings to its 
members. The first experiments, and 
most fruitful inquiries of natural philo- 
sophy, may be said to have received 
their impulse and direction within its 
walls, But of this by and by. 

The first success of Mr. tole as a 
philosopher, which distinguished him 
otherwise than as taking a leading part 
in the promotion of inductive science, 
was his improvement of the air pump, 
an instrument which, like Galileo’s te- 
lescope, gave an effective blow to those 
prejudices which stood in the way of 
truth, The air pump had been nearly 
at this period}+ invented by Otto de 
Guericke, the Consul of Magdeburg. 
Guericke’s engine was, however, very 
imperfect, and not adequate to the im- 
portant and extensive applications, 
which made it an instrument of dis- 
covery in the hands of Mr. Boyle. The 
first speculations which led to just no- 
tions on the atmosphere, were due to 
Galileo, who, with Toricelli, discovered 
that the air is a substance possessing 
weight. This was followed up by 
Toricelli, who, soon after, discovered 
the method of ascertaining this weight, 
by balancing it against a column of 
pe experiment which is the 
principle of that important instrument, 
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the barometer. The dispute which 
arose as to the inference from Tori- 
celli’s invention, gave rise to a sugges- 
tion which discovered its most impor- 
tant application, the measurement of 
heights. The prejudice which ac- 
counted for the suspension of the mer- 
curial column, by asserting nature’s ab- 
horrence of a vacuum, was dispelled by 
trying the experiment at < different 
heights ; as it was evident that if due 
to atmospheric pressure, it must en- 
crease or diminish with this cause. 
Pascal suggested this trial—it was made 
on the summit and at the base of Puy 
de Dome, with the most complete suc- 
cess. Mr. Boyle has the merit of having 
suggested its application, to the purpose 
of measurement. The effect of this 
event, was to set human contrivance to 
work, for evidence more direct of the 
possibility of the disputed vacuum ;f 
and from this came the first imper- 
fect form of the airpump. Mr. Boyle 
completed the invention, and subject- 
ed the air to a variety of experi- 
ments, from which he discovered its 
elasticity and other most important pro- 
perties ; as its combination with water, 
&c. In these experiments he had the 
mechanieal assistance of Hooke, whom 
he retained, as an assistant, and who 
afterwards was distinguished by the sa- 
gacity of his conjectures, on the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. 

Charles II. entertained a high re- 
spect for Boyle, and nominated him to 
the high and rich station of Provost of 
Eton College. He declined an honour 
which might interfere with his chosen 
= His fortune was ample.— 

onour, which was his birthright, re- 
ceived a still more elevated addition 
from his well-earned fame. Holy 
orders, he thought a necessary qualifi- 
cation—and to this he entertained an 
objection which was honourably cha- 
racteristic ; he thought that the defence 





* We had designed to give a more detailed notice of the history of this noble in- 
stitution, and for this purpose consulted the minute and accurate history of Dr. 
Birch; but we regret to discover that such a notice should consist of details which, 
however important to science, would be rather uninteresting to the light reader. 
Such a notice, should be the history of experimental science. 

+ It was publicly exhibited by Guericke, before the Emperor, at the breaking up 


of the Imperial Diet, at Ratisbon, in 1654. 
¢ Properly speaking, the result was a very great attenuation of the air. 


A total 


vacuum could not evidently be attained by a machine, in which the remaining part of 


the air is itself instrumental to the exhaustion. 
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of religion would come with more un- 
questionable authority from the lay phi- 
losopher, than from one who might be 

resumed to have a personal interest 
in the result of his reasoning. 

About this time (1664) he published, 
in the transactions of the new society, 
many important experiments on the 
phenomena of cold. His experiments 
on colors about the same time, were nu- 
merous and important, and were pro- 
bably not without their share in lead- 
ing Newton to his more decisive dis- 
coveries upon the composition of light. 
Various as were the successes of Boyle, 
and the subjects of his research: it is 
not the least distinguished of his merits, 
that he built no systems. It was his 
maxim, that theories would be prema- 
ture in the then state of knowledge, 
and he regarded himself as one em- 

loyed in accumulating the materials 
for the genius of a more advanced 
stage. He was thus as serviceable for 
the repression of error, as for the ad- 
vancement of truth. There is not, 
indeed, a feature in his mind so de- 
cidedly peculiar as the combination of 
forbearance and conscientious scrupu- 
lousness, to which this moderation of 
habit is due. His love of truth was 
equally shown by his hatred of decep- 
tion, and his dislike to error—moral 
integrity in him seemed to have ex- 
tended to the kindred zeal for specula- 
tive truth. He was firm in his resist- 
ance to imposition and error, yet not 
less remarkable for the caution and 
moderation by which his opposition 
was restrained. A curious illustration 
of this occurs in the history of his time, 
which we notice here, because we think 
it liable to be seen in a different light. 

In the year 1666, he was appealed to, 
in a published letter, on the preten- 
sions of a Waterford gentleman, of the 
name of Greatreaks, to gifts, which have 
in our own time been pretended to by 
the German Prince, Hohenlohe. Grea- 
treaks had (as may be well conceived,) 
acquired a high character in Ireland, 
which extended so far as to bring him 
under the notice of the English court 
and public. His pretensions, of course, 
were subject to scrutiny and opposi- 
tion.. The Royal Society, alert in its 
attention to every consideration which 
involved natural phenomena, took up 
the subject; and Mr. Boyle, pre-emi- 
nently distinguished by his qualifica- 
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tions to lead the way in the inquiry, 
seems to have been generally con- 
sidered as a fitting referee : both sides 
appealed to him. He gave his opinion 
in a letter replying to that of Mr. 
Stubbe. In this letter he takes the 
philosophic ground, of neither admit- 
ting or denying, without adequate 
proof. He neither rejects the facts as 
miraculous, or as irreconcilable with 
natural knowledge—but, tuking the 
precise and alienioe ground of ad- 
mitting the possibility of the gift or 
the eras quality, he objects to the 
insufficiency of the proof in favour of 
either. Upon the power of the pa- 
tient’s imagination, or of the mechani- 
cal effect of the operation, he dwells 
sufficiently, yet, from his unwillingness 
to involve theories, less than might 
now be expected. This letter, written 
in a morning, obtained general notice 
and approbation. It is remarkable for 
the wide compass of its learning, as 
well as for the cautious and sagacious 
spirit whichit breathes, and may be re- 
garded as an excellent comment on the 
golden maxim, against rejecting as un- 
true, what we cannot understand. 

In this year Mr. Boyle attracted 
the attention of the scientific, to seve- 
ral important subjects in Hydrostatics ; 
and what at the period was more im- 
portant, he exposed the errors of the 
schoolmen on the nature of substance, 
and laid down the true principles of 
physical science, illustrated and con- 
firmed by many curious experiments. 

In the following year, the partizans 
of the Aristotelian physics, concen- 
trated their forces in a rude attack 
upon the Royal Society. The rapid 
impulse given to human knowledge by 
that distinguished body, gave the alarm 
to pedantry, and called forth all the 
controversial bitterness of the darker 
ages. The result of such a controversy 
can now have little interest; but it is 
mentioned, as bearing out the impor- 
tance which we attach, both to thé 
Royal Society, and to the eminent 
member who is our more immediate 
concern. His name and the utility of 
his labours were amongst other topics 
appealed to as an illustration of the 
claims of the new philosophy, and its 
eminent school. “ Had he,” it was 
truly observed, “lived in those days 
when men godded their benefactors, 
he could not have missed one of 
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the first places among their deified 
mortals ; and that in his writings were 
to be found the test strength, and 
the sweetest modesty, the noblest dis- 
coveries, and the most generous self- 
denial, the profoundest insight into 
philosophy and nature, and the most 
devout and affectionate sense of God 
and religion.” 

It must be an apology for the meagre- 
ness of our literary details of Boyle, 
that there is no department of human 
thought to which an exact notice of his 
writings should not claim our attention. 
Nor can we pretend to do justice to a 
character which imposes on its histo- 
rian to be the panegyrist of every virtue 
that can be attributed to human nature. 
The task claims too much from the 
writer's knowledge, and perhaps from 
the reader's toleration. The novelist 
finds it necessary to season his compo- 
sition with the spice and salt of human 
passion and craft, and to win the sym- 
pathy of the world by a faithful re- 
flection of its follies and vices. We 
must apologize for our dulness by 
casting the blame upon our illustrious 
hero, and appealing to our facts, com- 
pressed as they must be, for our 
truth. Could we afford four pages to 
a closely printed catalogue, we might 
surprise the reader by enumerating 
about 80 distinct works—all of which 
imparted knowledge, or excited admira- 
tion in their day. 

Works written in the earlier stages 
of knowledge have this peculiar in their 
fate, that however great or deserved 
their fame, they must, in the course of 
no long time, be obscured by the very 
light they afford. The completion of 
the theory, the improvement of its ap- 
propriate machinery, the more accurate 
and comprehensive character of its ap- 
plications, the recent fame of its im- 
provers, and above all, the necessary 
errors of its infancy, which cling to the 
first expositions, tend to render obso- 
lete the writings, and obscure the 
names of the illustrious fathers of sci- 
ence. The class who read for instruc- 
tion are economical of time and labour, 
and avoid the page which maturer 
notions have set aside. To estimate, 
therefore, the true effect of the nume- 
rous, and splendidly successful and in- 
fluential writings of this great philoso- 
pher, we can only refer to cotemporary 
opinion. From Budgel we have the 
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common feeling of the time, that “ he 
animated philosophy, and put intoaction 
what was before little better than spe- 
culativescience. He lays before us the 
operations of nature herself, and shews 
the productions of foreign countries, the 
virtues of plants, cres,and minerals, 
and all the changes produced in them, 
by different climates. His observations 
and discoveries in the animal world 
are no less curious. He has rescued 
chemistry from the censures it has long 
lain under, and has shewn of what in- 
finite use it is to ee when kept 
within due bounds. He has destroy- 
ed several errors in philosophy, and 
banished the notion of substantial 
forms, by shewing the true origin of 
qualities in bodies, &c.” The cata- 
logue of his writings, with their dates, 
(too extensive for an extract,) gives a 
curious view of his extraordinary in- 
dustry and success, as also of the fer- 
tility of his invention, which, indeed, 
left few subjects in any department of 
experimental philosophy untouched, 
either by new remarks, discoveries, or 
those fruitful suggestions, which are so 
often the true means of conducting 
men of genius to further and more 
decisive efforts. Of his theological 
and metaphysical writings, we have 
a more eminent modern testimony. 
Dugald Stewart, speaking of two of 
his works—the Inquiry into the vulgar 
notion of human nature, and the Essay 
inquiring whether and how a naturalist 
should consider final causes—remarks, 
“Both these tracts display powers 
which might have placed their author 
on a level with Descartes and Locke, 
had not his taste and inclination de- 
termined him more strongly to other 
pursuits. I am inclined to think that 
neither of them is so well known as 
were to be wished. I do not even 
recollect to have seen it any where 
noticed, that some of the most striking 
and beautiful instances in the order of 
the material world, which occur in the 
sermons preached at Boyle’s lecture, are 
borrowed from the works of the found- 
er.” To this last remark Mr. Stewart 
adds in a note, “those instances more 
especially which are drawn from the 
anatomical structure of animals, and 
the adaptation of their perceptive organs 
to the habits of life for which they are 
destined.” 


To the common reader, who mostly 
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reads either for amusement, or to ob- 
tain general notions, it would be of 
little interest to be informed of the 
minuter details of a life speut in the 
pursuits of science ; how one month 
produced some new impulse to the 
chemist, another to the moralist, an- 
other to the pre. It would 
be the work of a long analysis also, to 
trace to their source, in his simple and 
lucid , the first thoughts which 
have since given birth to sciences, or 
laid the foundation of discovery. We 
have made these summary reflections 
to dismiss the subject which cannot be 
discussed in the limits which we must 
observe ; but we cannot dismiss it with- 
out reminding our reader, that the 
history of a philosopher is only to be 
truly found in his writings, for it is the 
history of his mind. 

’ With these remarks we shall pro- 
ceed uninterruptedly in the task of 
bringing together the facts of his per- 
sonal history from this period to the 
close of his life. His munificence in 
the promotion of science, and his 
bounty to unsuccessful or unrewarded 
merit were as conspicuous in his cha- 
racter, as his signal ability and success 
in the furtherance of discovery. He 
settled an annuity of £50 a-year on 
Dr. Sanderson, who had sacrificed his 
preferments to his duty to the royal 
cause. By his interference, the for- 
feited impropriations in Ireland were 
secured bor the support of the poor, 
and the maintainance of the ministers 
of religion. He also successfully ex- 
erted himself for the restoration of an 
estate to the society for propagating 
the gospel in New England. Of this 
he was himself appointed governor, 
after the restoration. 

In the year 1668, Mr. Boyle resolved 
to remove to London. is corres- 
pondence was become important and 
extensive, and the facilities of commu- 
nication with those eminent persons to 
whom the capital was a centre of re- 
sort—the closer intercourse with his 
philosophic brethren of the Royal So- 
ciety—together with the advantages for 
mechanical and chemical assistance in 
his numerous experiments—all com- 
bined to render such a change highly 
desirable. Here he took up his abode, 
at the house of his beloved sister, Lady 
Ranelagh, and continued each suc- 
cessive year to pour out the inex- 
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haustible treasures of his invention and 
learning, on every subject which con- 
cerned either the advancement of sci- 
ence, or the interests of religion. 

Of his fortune he was not less liberal 
—to every iustitution for the relief of 
want, or the ax ae of Christian 
knowledge, his hand was freely ex- 
tended. 3 

As he held the foremost place among 
the learned men of his day, it is 
easily understood that his counten- 
ance, counsel, and society must have 
eagerly sought by the learned. 

e was remarkable for the peculiar 
grace of his manner, and for the inter- 
est and variety of his conversation. 
By the wits he was admired as a wit; 
but his pure taste and elevated mora- 
lity, rejected the free and licentious 
tone of the period ; and it was there- 
fore chiefly in female society that the 
whole charms of his rich ad graceful 
mind were suffered to appear. Too 
gifted and too humble for affectation, 
and too open-hearted for reserve on 
these social occasions, when his sym- 
fem was awakened by that which was 

indred in spirit or power ; his conver- 

sation was so singularly effective and 
brilliant, that the vivacious Cowley, 
whose infirmity was too much wit, 
thought him superior to the first pre- 
tenders of this witty age. It is easy 
to conceive that it should be so: that 
all his unsurpassed invention and ob- 
servation, when inspired by the un- 
hackneyed impulses of his wise and 
good mind, should be something above 
the conceits of minds chilled by liber- 
tinism, as well as jaded by the spur of 
untiring vanity. 

In the year 1681, Mr. Boyle pub- 
lished an account of various works 
which he had by accidental causes 
been prevented from publishing. This he 
was obliged to do, by the engagements 
in which he stood pledged to the phi- 
losophic and studious in science. The 
value of his papers had made them 
subject to depredation, and his ex- 
perimental pursuits had rendered ac- 
cidental losses of papers frequent. 

A still more remarkable intimation 
marks the sense which this excellent 
person now began to entertain, of the 
importance of husbanding the mea- 
sured moment of life, and the convie- 
tion that he had not long to finish his 
illustrious course. A public adver- 
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tisement apprised his friends, that he 
felt hi obliged for the future to 
decline their friendly visits, unless on 
special days which were named, as he 
desired to avoid the exhaustion of con- 
versing with so many. It was his wish 
to devote the remains of a life which 
had been employed in the service of 
God and man, to the completion of his 
important labors. 
uring the four or five years thus 
employed, he published many useful 
writings, and prepared still more, on a 
variety of the most important topics in 
morals, theology, and natural science. 
Of these, some were lost, mislaid, or 
suppressed by the neglect or prejudice 
of his executors. A these is sup- 
osed to be a chemical work contain- 
ing some curious speculations. 

In July 1691, he executed his will, 
under the conviction that his death 
could not be far off. His constitution 
had been, from an early period, weak 
to a degree approaching the valitudi- 
nary state. For the last thirty years 
he had conformed to a rigidly abstinent 
diet, and so delicate was his frame, that 
he was obliged to regulate the weight 
of his cloak by the thermometer. The 
increase of his infirmities now intelli- 
gibly warned him that his business was 
finished in this transient scene. But 
the notice found the Christian philoso- 
pher ready for the call. His last acts 
were in strict harmony with his life ; 
and on the 30th of December he fol- 
lowed his dear and most worthy sister, 
Lady Ranelagh, who died a week be- 
fore him. 

The reader is aware of the munifi- 
cent bequest which is the worthy mo- 
nument of this great philosopher and 
faithful servant of God. The lecture 
in which a portion of his mind and of 


his comprehensive charity, has been. 


rpetuated in the Boyle lecture—an 
institution scarcely more honoured by 
the name of its founder, than by those 
whose powers it has assimilated with 
his own in the discharge of its duties. 

He was buried at the upper end of 
the south side of the chancel of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-fields, in Westminster, 
near his sister. At his funeral, Dr. 
Burnet preached a sermon, of which 
we have given some extracts. 

Boyle was, in personal appearance, 
tail and slight ; his countenance pale 
and emaciated, but deeply expressive 
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of the character of his mind—penetrat- 
ing and slightly ascetic in its cast, but 
calm, mild, and solemn. 

Among the many bright perfections 
of his moral character, his utter free- 
dom from ambition may be selected 
for distinction. Raised above his time 
in wisdom and knowledge, the love 
of the good and the honour of the 
gifted : the prominent character of his 
conversation was humility, and his 
whole intercourse with society was 
modest, unaffected, and full of charity. 
He repeatedly refused the peerage, 
pressed upon him by the respect and 
regard of kings, with three of whom 
he was a familiar friend, without sink- 
ing into the courtier. 

Of the importance of his character 
as a philosopher, we have already en- 
abled the reader to form some esti- 
mate. Yet it can only be appreciated 
by a more distinct reference to the 
philosophio position of his own time. 

The beginning of the 17th century 
is the connecting link between the 
— and the past states of human 

nowledge—it holds in the records of 
science, that place which is filled by 
the reformation in religion, and by the 


fall of the Roman empire, in the sys- 


tem of modern Europe. In a word, it 
is one of those great periods of transi- 
tion, on which they who would truly 
investigate the natural history of the 
human mind, must attentively dwell. 
The analysis to which this contempla- 
tion would lead, should be the subject 
of a volume, for which all that has any 
value in previous speculations of the 
same nature, would be but materials. 
Tt would demand the mind of Bacon. 

Such must be the apology for 
the very few observations which we 
can now offer upon so momentous 
a topic. The bare statement of its 
magnificent outline, should involve us 
in views too extensive to be clearl 
dealt with in the few columns whic 
we may now presume to occupy. A 
few reflections therefore must conclude 
the subject on which our pen has been 
employed. 

t would be hard to find a more 
pleasing and beautiful illustration of 
the system of provident economy which 
governs in the seeming complication of 
events, than, we think, might be de- 
duced from the history of the far-de- 
scended progress of science, through 
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the lapse of ages which have so often 
and so variously changed the social 
world. Often accelerated or retarded 
—at times seemingly retrogressive or 
arrested—vet, like some subterraneous 
current which had been buried in its 
winding course, rising again to day, 
and augmenting its waters with the 
tributary streams of distant lands, In 
this interrupted progress, a hasty view 

resents confusion; but upon steady 
Inspection, and taking into view the 
progress of society, there becomes 
visible a subordination of events, which 
we should be reluctant to refer to an 
thing but the systematic design which 
it seems to indicate in broad charac- 
ters. 

To set our meaning at least in a dis- 
tinct wpe we may select a single 
point of this interesting subject. It 


shall be that most closely connected 
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tation observable in the economy of 
mind by which, at different periods of 
time, appear to have been produced the 
precise combinations of moral and in- 
tellectual power, which the progress of 
knowledge required. Of this, a por- 
tion is attributable to that re-action of 
events and opinions, which is known by 
the phrase of the spirit of the times. 
But by far the most interesting and im- 
portant may be traced to some higher 
disposing cause.* If we look upon the 
former, a new and singularly curious 
7m of natural adaptation arises, of 
the formation of human intellect for a 
state of progress, this as involving me- 
taphysical disquisition we shall now 
pass—simply noticing one very striking 
principle, which we have not met re- 
marked elsewhere. 

It may indeed at once be seen and 
allowed that the very same powers and 


intellectual tendencies, which at one 
time retarded, in another were the sure 


with the intent and moral of the _ 
ceding narrative. The beautiful a 


ap- 


* It is impossible to pass the subject of this paragraph, without observing, that 
the fact on which we have ventured some doubtful reflections ; is, like most others 
of any consequence, not to be explained upon any single principle, but upon all that 
can be applied justly. There is a disposition, unfortunately, often remarkable in the 
precisest thinkers, to seize on that which is obvious and exclude all beside. It is a con- 
venient means of escaping the trouble, or supplying the place of extended reflection. 
We must admit the truth of the compendious explanation, which would refer the 
man to his era—with respect to ordinary talent it is correct ; but applied to original 
genius, it is ridiculously fallacious. It may account for Pitt, and Fox, but it cannot 
account for Mr. Burke—it may account for Beaumont and Fletcher, but not for 
Shakspeare. To apply it correctly, requires, as a first step, to distinguish between 
talent and genius, A dramatic age, will give life to a host of clever pens—the 
holders of which might as well be the orators of a revolution—or the writers in our 
Magazine. But the decided cast of the higher combinations of mind, must 
either struggle vainly with the age in which they are misplaced, or conquer it, and 
create the era. 

It is an easy illustration to observe that Bacon, Shakspeare, Newton, Chatham, 
Pope, Scott, and Mr, Wordsworth—each the father of a thriving progeny of meta- 
physicians—play wrights—savans—speechifiers—rhymers—sketchers of fictitious cha- 
racter, and versifiers of grand and melancholy metaphysics ; all of whom may appro- 
priately be referred to the spirit of the time: can yet not one of them be conceived 
either to change character with any of the others, or bear their parts with more than 
common ability; yet it is still as hard to condemn any one of those great leading 
minds to obscure mediocrity, merely because they chance to be born in the wrong 
time. 

Any one of the master minds must, unless depressed by station into absolute igno- 
rance, assert the powers which it has by nature, and be eminent in spite of the age. 
Reason affirms this truth—experience has no real instance to the contrary. The 
cant of mediocrity excuses ill success by railing against the time, and looks for its 
praise, and sometimes for its meaning, from the perspicuity of an imaginary future. 
Genius of the higher order cannot fail, from any operation in the ordinary course of 
social workings—it may fail to become popular, if it is of an unpopular class. One 
of the difficulties in this question arises from the fact—that insufficient allowance 
is made for the untrodden paths in every department which yet lie open to creative 
genius. 
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instruments io the promoting of know- 
ledge ; operating thus ‘by a beautiful 
Lut unnoticed provision to retard or to 
accelerate, as the stage of advancement 
required. Thus, the subtilizing tendency 
of the reasoning intellect, neglected ob- 
servation. The genius of system in- 
terrupted ; and the power of generaliza- 
tion anticipated it. 

But to understand rightly, the econo- 
my of the intellectual progress of man- 
kind, causes seemingly fortuitous, must 
be taken into our view. In the history 
of the ancient mathematicians—there 
occurs no substantial reason, why their 
wonderful progress in one science, 
might not have been extended to the 
other branches, which would have 
placed them on the level of the New- 
tonian age: when, in fact,—error had 
gained a darker hold of the mind. Ar- 
chimedes, who, with the same means 
could probably have achieved the 
science of Newton, was not prema- 
ture; he and his mighty brethren, per- 
formed an effectual and requisite office 
in the economy of ages. Had they 
come later, their light would have been 
partly lost or buried inthe confusion, and 
wreck of nations, which brought bar- 
barism into collision with civilization, 
and by a process not unlike the equa- 
lization of heat in differently tempered 
fluids, tempered both into amore expan- 
sive progress. Had they not been, New- 
ton and his successors must have filled 
their stations—and science would have 
been distanced by the acceleration of 
the other constituent portions ofthe sys- 
tem. The civilization of the 18th cen- 
tury must have been disfigured by the 
philosophy of the middle ages. 

But in the meantime the scattered 
lights of time were accumulated—and 
nothing of the effective intellect of ages 
can be said to have been wasted. The 
materials, amassed through so many 
centuries of vicissitude and transition, 
were prepared against the appointed 
time. Previous to the great step in 
advance, a new thought was to be ma- 
tured by many minds. A new method, 
the birth of an unprecedented combi- 
nation of power, was to direct the way 
for its confirmation. The imperial and 
law-giving genius of Aristotle, but mo- 
dified by a larger experience, was to 
appear, and teach a new and more ef- 
ficient logic. The throne was filled, and 
this precisely at the most available 
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time, by the expansive vision of Bacon. 
And here, as we pass, we may again 
call upon the reader to look upon the 
marks of a beautiful adaptation. Had 
Bacon possessed, in any very high de- 
gree, the disposition required for the 
practice of his own theory of investiga- 
tion—he might, like Paracelsus or Car- 
dan, who were before; or like Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz, who fullowed— 
have expended, in premature theories, 
that comprehensive power which was 
to give laws to Boyle, Newton, and 
the gifted fraternity of a later age. 
Two causes seem principally to have 
given a decided impulse to the new 
era in science. The writings of Bacon 
and the discoveries of Galileo. The 
one directed, the other impelled. The 
effect of the soundest speculation is 
inconsiderable, compared with the ar- 
dent excitement of an appeal to the 
senses. Human reason turned out- 
ward, and ceased to look within itself 
for the knowledge of the external 
world. The reformation had at the 
same time cleared the way for true 
religion, rational freedom, and en- 
lightened philosophy, and prepared 
the world to receive a vast advance. 
Of those great men who were the first 
agents of this improved state of things, 
Mr. Boyle was most decidedly the 
leader. It is not from the chain of 
his many and useful discoveries that 
this truth is to be inferred. To esti- 
mate him justly, the central place he 
held among the philosophers of his 
day, and the vast circulation of his 
numerous writings, must be chiefly 
taken into account. What Bacon 


taught, was impersonated in the life, 


conversation, occupations, writings, 
and widespread influence of Boyle. 
For this, his character was as singu- 
larly adapted as Bucon’s or Newton’s. 
At the font of the movement of his 
day, he possessed an abstinent sobriet: 
of mind rarely coincident with so muc 
inventive imagination. He looked on 
his restless labors as a trifle in the vast 
work, and with the prescience of ge- 
nius, fixed his eye on the lofty super- 
structure to be raised by future minds. 
But we can ill appreciate the value 
of the philosophy of the period in 
question, without a glance upon the 
difficulties with which it had to con- 
tend. Its labourers were in advance 
of their time—amidst the confines of 
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intellectual obscurity they stood upon 
“a hill retired,” and lifted into the 
morning of the future. To estimate 
justly the debts of science to the emi- 
nent persons, to whom the first, now rude, 
beginnings of modern science were 
struck out, is difficult. The philosopher 
prosecutes his task of improvement 
and discovery, by strictly following 
the paths of enquiry which have been 
struck out. He is guided by rules and 
methods to which no small portion of 
his success might fairly be ascribed. 
His ideas are also unimpeded by any 
contrary set of prejudices so interfused 
with the mind of his time and so 
blended with his associations, that the 
task of thought has a tenfold labour at 
every step, to divest the mind of (as it 
were) a portion of itself. He has not 
the higher and harder work of creating 
new ideas. In the period to which 
this memoir relates—the human mind 
was yet under the dominion of the 
superstitions of science as well as reli- 
gion—and with a singularly connected 
rogress was yet bursting from ‘the 
etters of both. Religion preceding in 
its struggle from the ea con- 
clave and inquisitorial cell, prepared 
the way for a freedom of thought, 
without which Boyle and Newton 


might have suffered the fate of Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Galileo. : 
In the period of our memoir, the phi- 
losophic few were surrounded by pre- 
judices in the schools, which have now 


disappeared in the nursery. They 
were living amongst scholars whose 
knowledge was error; and in a state of 
society, on which no ray of the light was 


yet cast. They were the few; butv 


they were warmed with the enterprise 
of genius when it is conscious of a 
vast field of discovery ; and the im- 
pulse which came from single minds 
and casual incidents was soon concen- 
trated by union. Such was the effect 
and merit of the Royal Society. We 
have already mentioned the principal 
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facts of its history. A few words 
more must be written on the place it 
then filled in the History of British 
Science. 

In our own time, the chemist, the 
mechanic, geologist, optician, or astro- 
nomer, who can add the least im- 
portant fact to his science, is aware 
that he must be repaid by the intelli- 
gent admiration of thousands who 
can either distinctly appreciate or suf- 
ficiently conceive the value of his 
labours. The deficiency of his at- 
tainments or of his means are sure to 
be supplied by the skill, ingenuity, or 
wealth of others. There is some com- 
mercial process in which the least con- 
trivance must find its place. And mere 
knowledge, or mere technical skill, in 
sciences, of which the creation was 
once its own sole reward, can now 
repay its most ungifted practitioner 
with competence and respectability. 

In the time of Boyle it was other- 
wise, and the remedy was, as we have 
observed, to be found in the union of 
a learned body. For this purpose, the 
universities must have been inadequate. 
This the essential character of a body 
instituted for education implies: it 
must be controlled by established sys- 
tems of science and opinion—it must, 
from the average standard of human 
intellect, be chiefly administered by 
the learned mediocrity, always likely 
to be opposed to that which wears the 
suspicious guise of novelty which may 
be error, and must discredit somewhat 
of their knowledge. A society not 
of teachers, but of inquirers was there- 
fore the essential desideratum. 

From the establishment of the Royal 
Society, a new order may be seen to 
have set in with the rapidity that 
belongs to an established course. The 
lights of human knowledge were de- 
livered in rapid succession from hand 
to hand, with a progress which has 
been accelerated to the present. 
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Next night Turlogh again took up his story. 


ROSABEL OF ROSS-——-CONCLUDED. 


The myrmidons of the jealous knight 
who had seized on the Lady Anna, 
bore their astonished and terrified pri- 
soner direct to the river, where, placing 
her in the same boat which fad al- 
ready served to transport poor Judith 
so suddenly from the scene of her in- 
tended efforts in her behalf, they 
pushed off from the shore, and ere the 
unfortunate lady could recover from 
her consternation, or even appeal to 
the humanity of her captors, she found 
herself amidst a crowd of rough sea- 
men on the deck of Master Greene’s 
galley. The outrage had been so 
sudden, the apparition of Sir Gilbert 
so frightful, for it was as if some demon 
had assumed his likeness, and started 
out of the earth surrounded by infernal 
ministers, and the transition from the 
light and quiet of her own chamber to 
the darkness and tumult of the streets 
through which she had been hurried 
was so confounding, that she had 
scarcely until now been able to per- 
suade herself of the reality of the 
scene around her. But it was no 
dream : she felt the cold breeze blow- 
ing on her face; she heard the waves 
of the roughened river rippling against 
the sides of the vessel ; the sails were 
flapping and swelling out on the yards 
tine her eyes—it was real all; she 
was in the hands of ruffians prepared 
she knew not for what further outrage, 
and now in the anguish of fully- 
awakened terror, she almost for the 
first time since she had been borne 
over the threshold of her own door, 
raised her voice and screamed agoni- 
zingly for help. It seemed as if her 
shrieks had awakened all the echoes 
that slumbered from bank to bank of 
the broad river; for not only did the 
woods and rocks reply with their aerial 
voices, but loud cries at the same mo- 
ment burst forth from the recesses of 
the galley itself. It was the voice of 
Judith Davys, who had recognised 
her unfortunate mistress, and who now 
called on her by name from the little 
cabin in which, as has been said, she 
had been confined by her father. The 


presence of one of her own sex, and 
she a friend, was so unlooked-for and 
so relieving, that Lady Anna saved 
her captors the task of forcibly com- 
pleting her imprisonment, by volun- 
tarily entering the cabin the moment 
the hatch was opened, where casting 
herself into the arms of the faithful 
Judith, she burst into a flood of tears 
that for a while impeded the utterance 
either of question or reply. Judith’s 
bewilderment and terror were fully 
equal to the Lady Anna's. Some sa- 
vage outbreak of passion on the part 
of the deceived and jealous knight she 
had expected ; nay, that his discovery 
of himself to the objects of his sus- 
picion might be attended with insult, 
perhaps with violence, she had reason, 
from her knowledge of his harsh and 
vehement temper to apprehend ; but 
that the designs of her father. and his 
accomplice could have resulted in any- 
thing so serious as the frightful scene 
then enacting, was what had never 
entered her imagination. But Lady 
Anna had been taken altogether by 
surprise, and it was long before Judith 
could make her comprehend, in any 
degree, the nature of the conspiracy 
of which she was the victim. Amaze- 
ment, indignation, horror, and dread 
of still worse evils to come, over- 
whelmed her, as she slowly began to 
comaerens the extraordinary situation 
in which she was placed. Every word 
poor Judith uttered was like a dagger 
to her, for she was obliged at every 
point either to confess her own folly, 
or to disclose her father’s guilt. She 
wept abundantly as she made each 
mortifying confession, but with honest 
determination she left nothing that she 
knew untold, and having concluded 
her account of the origin of the con- 
spiracy, she ventured to ask her suf- 
fering companion what had been its 
result. ow Lady Anna_ looked, 
Judith in the darkness of their prison 
could not see, but she had ceased her 
sobs, and her voice, although tremu- 
lous was distinct, save when she once 
or twice gasped for breath, as she re- 
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plied in a few words that she had been 
sitting in her private chamber with 
Lady Rosabel, when Sir Gilbert sud- 
denly entered with his brothers, and a 
great company of strangers—“ They 
have essed his mind with a fright- 
ful madness,” she said, “ for nothing 
save the frenzy of madness could have 
prompted the words he used. 1 can- 
not repeat what he—what they said— 
but they broke open the doors of 
which I had given you the keys this 
morning, and—I suppose it was part 
of the plot—there were two persons in 
the disguise of Crouched Friars de- 
tected there, they told me—I did not 
see them, but I suppose they played 
their part as they had been instructed— 
and then he signed to these people to 
take me. I am surprised at myself I 
am so calm. Only—there is a tight- 
ness here—ob, Judith, lend me your 
hand !”"— 

“May God forgive me, for an un- 
lucky wretched creature that I am,” 
cried Judith, in unspeakable distress, 
as she supported the sinking lady, 
“my young mistress will die, and it is 
Sone have killed her—oh, madam! 
oh, my lady! ‘twas my fault wholly ; 
only hold up your head and I will 
confess it all. They were friends of 


mine, my lady, who were locked up 
inthe hall—she does not hear me— 
she has fainted—Heaven knows it is 
enough to kill her—open the door, 
Captain Greene—open the door, and 
give us some air—the cruel tyrants, 


they will not hear me! Oh, thanks 
be to God, here is a window, if I 
could but lift the heavy shutter—but 
surely it was dark when they came on 
board: what light can this be ?—mercy 
on me, what does this strong light 
mean, and these terrible shouts from 
the town?” She succeeded in unfas- 
tening the shutter as she spoke, but 
the moment the scene without caught 
her eye she recoiled with a shriek, 
exclaiming “ Mother of God! they 
have set Saint Saviour's on fire!” 
Roused from her momentary swoon, 
Lady Anna stumbled forward into the 
light, and beheld a fearful scene through 
the open window. The tide had just 
turned, and the galley, which up to 
high water, lay with her head towards 
the bridge, bad now swung round on 
her moorings, so that her stern windows 
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commanded a full prospect of the town. 
From one of these, the astonished in- 
mates of the cabin beheld the whole 
amphitheatre on which New Ross is 
built, illuminated from the water's edge 
to the battlements of the highest build- 
ings ou the summit of the hill, by a 
fierce red blaze bursting upward from 
the roof, and spouting from every 
window of the monastery of the 
Crouched Friars, while a din of blows 
and uproar such as might attend the 
storming of a populous tuwn, resounded 
from the area, and courtyard of the 
burning building. Judith and her mis- 
tress, involuntarily clasped each other's 
hands, as they stood side by side, in 
silent terror gazing on the awful spec- 
e. 

“ Gracious God ! they are murdering 
the monks,” at length exclaimed the 
lady, in a shuddering whisper, pressing 
her companion’s hand with a clammy 
and convulsive grasp. 

“ God in mercy forbid—but I fear it 
is too true,” replied Judith, in the 
same awe-struck tone; “but it is a 
fearful thing to stand here and look at 
holy men murdered before our eyes as 
if it werea picture! Oh see, my Lady, 
there they have seized a friar; I see 
his blue frock flapping in the light as 
they carry him down: look, look, my 
Lady, they are bringing, him this 
way.” 

“ Oh citezens, do not commit sacri- 
lege—do not lay violent hands upon 
a Christian priest !” cried Lady Anna, 
aloud, forgetting in her eagerness the 
distance at which she stood. 

“ Alas, my Lady, they cannot hear 
you,” Rey Judith ; and after straining 

er eyes a moment, added, “they have 

a woman there too—the flame makes 
everything as clear as day light—I can 
see her very clothes torn in stripes as 
they drag her along—ah! you unmanly 
villains!” she now cried exalting her 
voice in turn, “don’t lay your hands on 
a defenceless woman—for shame, ye 
cowardly caitiffs, for shame !—as I hope 
for — they are going to throw 
them both into the river, and—oh sweet 
Virgin, I see the wretched woman’s 
face now—it is Mistress Medlicot—oh 
saints above, listen to her shrieks—you 
hear them plain above all the shouting 
of the people—I cannot look at it ; I'll 
shut my eyes till it is over.” 
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As she spoke they beheld the glanc- 
ing waters flush up round two dark 
bodies plunged in from the verge of 
the bank, while a savage shout of 
——— burst from the grim mass 
of human beings above. 

It was while they stood in disma 
and indignant horror gazing at this 
scene of sacrilege and violence, that a 
boat was seen to shoot suddenly out of 
the shadow of the quay, and ap- 
proached the vessel. On board were 
Sir Gilbert, his brother and Nickol 
Davys, but before either of the captives 
could address them they had swept 
under the galley’s broadside. Imme- 
diately after, the voice of the captain 
was heard crying from the deck, 
“ Climb up, noble gentlemen : cast off 
the hawsers; stand by your halliards, 
my men.” While the scene began to 
shift before the cabin window as the 
vessel swung round, bringing first, the 
long line of the illumined bridge in 
sight with its black background of 
wood and river, and once again re- 
vealing the scene itself of that fearful 
illumination, with the crowded and 
tumultuous streets and quays of Ross, 
as gathering way before the fresh north 
wind the bark swept down the dark- 
ening Barrow, with a speed that soon 
left all sound and sight of outrage 
far behind. 

When darkness closed in their way, 
and the bustle of departure, with ull 
the accompanying clamour of the scene, 
was succeeded by the melancholy 
monotonous sound of the galley’s motion 
through the water, Judith, who had 
stood watching the reflection of the 
burning monastery and listening to the 
faint cries of the rioters, as often as a 
bend of the river, or an alteration of 
the vessel’s course afforded her a 
glimpse of light, or even a wandering 
echo, turned from her mournful occu- 
pation, and crept weeping to the side 
of her companion: her courage was 
gone with the excitement that had 
called it forth ; she knew not whither 
she was going; neither father nor 
friend had come to the hatch since their 
departure to say a word either of com- 
fort or reproach ; and in the absence 
of both, either could have been welcome. 
It was different with Lady Anna, who 
after shaking off the stupor of her first 
astonishment, began to consider her 
situation with the calmness of a better 
Vou. VII. 
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trained judgment. But weigh the 
circumstances of her case as she would, 
the same inexplicable mystery hung 
over the designs of the agents and the 
robable issue of their machinations. 

hat a dishonest servant, to avoid the 
detection of a trifling theft, should 
endeavour to embroil a whole commu- 
nity, and that he should succeed as 
fully in accomplishing his purpose with 
motives and means so very inadequate, 
seemed quite incomprehensible, yet 
Judith’s knowledge of the conspiracy 
extended no further, and on these 
materials they were left to conjecture 
what was likely to become of them. 
That they were sailing towards Hook- 
tower, to the wardenship of which 
Nickol Davys had been lately ap- 
pointed, was clear, but whether their 
voyage was to terminate there, they 
could not tell. It was agreed, however, 
that until morning should disclose 
something of their situation, neither 
should sleep—a needless undertaking— 
and thit when the rough water an- 
nounced their approach to the con- 
fluence of the Suir, both should observe 
particularly whether any alteration of 
their course might take place, such as 
would bring them to Waterford ; not 
that they were aware of any specific 
advantage likely to arise from going 
thither in preference to any other 
place ; but that both felt how severely 
the sense of their general wretchedness 
would be increased, if, in addition to 
the uncertainty attending their pros- 
pects, the ignorance of even where 
they were should be superadded. 
Accordingly they waited for the eymp- 
toms of a more open sea with an 
anxiety that in some measure occupied 
their minds to the exclusion of more 
painful thoughts, and had the satis- 
faction of knowing that they should 
continue their course at least as far as 
Hook ; for immediately after their 
entrance on the estuary, one of the 
boats had been lowered, which from 
the voices of the crew they understood 
to carry Sir Philip and Sir Humphrey 
to the command of their portion of the 
fleet which was still lying in the Suir. 
Sir Gilbert still remained on board the 
galley, which pursued its southerly 
course through a more open sea. The 
monotonous dash of the river ripple 
under the keel soon changed to a-suc- 
cession of rough encounters with 
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mounting and bursting waves, which 
proclaimed a rapid approach to the 
Atlantic. 

About midnight, however, as nearly 
as the prisoners could judge, the speed 
of the vessel was abated, and a stir 
was heard on deck. Presently the 
boat was manned, and for the first 
time since their departure, a voice wus 
heard at the hatch. It was Nickol 
Davys, who in rongh tones called to 
his a to prepare to go on shore. 
“ And it is Sir Gilbert's will,” he added, 
“that my lady shall remain at Hook 
till his return—therefore, madam, you 
will please to come along with us.” 
He then came down, and wmuffling 
his prisoner in a boat cloak, offered to 
support her on deck: but she shrunk 
from his touch with loathing, and, dizzy 
as the pitching of the vessel had made 
her, ascended by herself, while Nickol 
canied up his unresisting daughter in 
his arms. Lady Anna’s first impulse, 
when she had obtained the compurative 
freedom of the deck, was to seek her 
husband, to appeal to him, to expos- 
tulate with him, to endeavour, as far 
as natural indignation might permit, to 
undeceive him, but she had notadvanced 
more than a step in her hopeless errand, 
when she was firmly but respectfully 
seized by one of the crew, who lifted 
her in silenee into the boat, and in 
another instant she saw Judith handed 
over the side, and the skiff pushed off 
fur shore. As the boat left the side of 
the gulley, Lady Anna thought she 
caught a glimpse of Sir Gilbert's figure 
watching their departure from the deck, 
and his voice was shortly after heard, 
shouting to the steersman to avoid some 
rocks that lay between them and the 
land, It was now too late for either 
reproach or vindication ; she made no 
elfort to address him, but with a heart 
swelling with indignant distress, sub- 
mitted herself in silence to her fate. 
She had often heard of Hook-tower, 
the beacon from the summit of which 
was now seen high overhead as the 
neared the rocky promontory on which 
it stands ; and that this was to be her 
prison she concluded ; but indifferent 
to all outward objects, she bestowed no 
more attention on the scene around ber 
than simply to observe that after 
landing they ascended a steep path 
‘among the rocks which led across a 
bare platform of turf to the door of the 





dusk building, but the interior of this 
edifice was so singular, that stupified 
and heart-sunken as she was, she could 
not but remark its extraordinary for- 
mation. Immediately on entering, she 
was conducted up a stair formed in 
the thickness of the outer wall, from 
which as they ascended, doors opened 
to the several apartments within, 
After thus winding twice round the 


whole circumference of the tower, this 


strange approach brought them to the 
door of the uppermost chamber, a 
small circular apartment, lighted by a 
single window pierced through the 
entire thickness of the wall, the massive 
proportions of which, joined to the 
stone-vaulted ceiling, and iron-studded 
door, gave a dungeon-like air to the 
place that was barely dispelled by the 
mat upon the floor and the fire of dry 
bogwood that blazed upon the hearth. 
This Nickol intimated to his prisoner 
was to be her apartment, and here after 
idly offering such refreshments as the 
place atforded, he left her to the at- 
tendance of her fellow captive for the 
night. 

After a night of sleepless misery, 
Judith at day-break was summoned by 
her father to undertake the duties of his 
singular household. It was not without 
apprehensions of unusual severity that 
she descended to the lower apartments 
where Nickol awaited her ; Judith, in 
silent resentment, rejected all his ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation, and hav- 
ing obeyed his orders in arranging his 
household as he directed, set forth to 
explore her new habitation with the in- 
tention of making her escape, the first 
opportunity that should offer. With 
this intention she descended to the 
outer door, in order to see whether the 
walls of the courtyard which surround- 
ed the base of the tower were such as 
might be surmounted, but to her asto- 
nishment and dismay, she found that 
the heavy bolts were shot in the stone 
door-post both above and below, hin- 
dering all entrance or egress to or from 
the solitary and narrow dominion with- 
in. With a beating heart, she turned 
to communicate the close imprison- 
ment they were to expect to her com- 
panion in captivity, and sighed, as 
she wound up the toilsome length of 
stair, to perceive that iron bars across 
each narrow window that lighted the 
ascent forbade all hope of escape or 
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rescue. Judith found the unfortunate 
lady upon the - of the tower, the 
entrance to which opened from the 
stair-head iminediately ubove her cham- 
ber. The top of Hook tower exhibited 
a platform ‘of stone, surrounded by a 
low battlement, with a turret or watch- 
house rising at one side over the door- 
way by which it was approached from 
below. In the centre of the space was 
an elevated hearth covered with the 
ashes of the beacon fire which had been 
quenched at day-break ; a pile o fuel 
was at hand, consisting of the inflam- 
mable split bogwood. Here the for- 
lorn lady stood gazing over the seaward 
battlements in a mood so disconsolate 
that Judith’s sad intelligence added 
very little to the extent of her misery. 
And yet the scene was so varied and 
extensive that to any but a mourner 
such as she was, the contemplation of 
it might have well afforded some respite 
from sorrow. Below her on the right 
lay the estuary of Waterford ; a low 
iron-bound coast stretched away to the 
left, where it terminated in a promun- 
tory somewhat similar to that on which 
the tower was built ; the bay between 
was rocky and dangerous, and a glance 
at its reefs and shallows satisfied the 
spectator of the necessity which had 
caused the beacon to be erected, since 
the mariner mistaking the farther for 
the nearer promontory, and conse- 
quently deeming the intermediate 
space to be the true entrance to the 
estuary of the Three Sisters, must in- 
evitably be cast away, if he do not see 
his error in time to retrace his fatal 
course. Beforeher lay the broad blue 
ocean with its waves glancing in the 
level beams of morning ; « galley with 
all her sails set, stariding out to sea so 
close below that it seemed as if a stone 
might have been thrown from the tower 
upon her deck, and, all between, the air 
gleaming with the frequent light of wings 
as innumerable flocks of sea birds swept 
round the tower and flashed the sunrise 
from their white pinions, or diving into 
the shadow of the rocks emerged again 
like snow-flakes from the bosom of the 
cloud. “Dear lady, is it not a lovely 
sight ?” cried Judith, whose woes were 
not of that overpowering nature that 
could long prevent her hailing what- 
ever enjoyment might be going on 
around her. “I think it is a month 
since I saw the sun rise, and I think I 
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never beheld so bright a sunrise before ; 
Oh that I was out on that green stripe 
where the sheep are grazing! Sick 
and sorry as I am, I could dance like 
= lamb on such a morning, and God 
help me, it is this makes the prospect of 
being shut up here so hard to bear.— 
Oh that I was flying away from trouble 
and care like one of these beautiful 
birds, or sailing out of reach of sorrow 
in that brave ship below us! If I 
could leap upon her deck now, how I 
would astonish those two cavaliers who 
are pacing up and down the planks in 
such earnest conference !” 

“ Would that I could join in your 
merry fancy, Judith ; but I fear that 
neither sunshine, nor lambs at play, 
nor gallant ships sailing will ever de- 
light me more.” 

“Do not say so, lady dear. I'll war- 
rant there are better times coming for 
us both ; who knows but that friends 
may be nearest us when we think our- 
selves most deserted ? Who knows 
but that yonder galley——-now, Mar 
be my protection !” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, fixing her eyes with intense in- 
terest upon the passing vessel, “ is it 
that my sight deceives me, or that [ 
have really thought the truth ? Look, 
look, dear lady, at the cavaliers I spoke 
of—one of them has thrown aside his 
cloak—it is he; it is himself! I 
see him plainly now, and I would know 
him at twice the distance though he 
stood amongst an hundred. Donnell ! 
Master Donnell !” she cried and waved 
her handkerchief, and leaned over the 
battlement in a transport as she called 
after her lover. Lady Anna’s heart 
beat also with a double velocity, as she 
turned her eyes towards the figures 
pointed out by Judith, and the blood for 
a moment mantled on her cheek as 
she thought she did perceive a resem- 
blance between the slighter of the two 
and the young chieftain of Ossory ; but 
the voyagers pursued their walk upon 
the deck without looking up so as to 
give an opportunity of judging with 
certainty, and a change in the position 
of the galley’s sail soon after hid them 
from sight altogether. Judith, how- 
ever, was perfectly sutisfied that they 
were her lover and his chieftain, and 
no others: “and I weuld lay my 
life,” she cried exultingly, “ that they 
are gone after Sir Gilbert to undeceive 
him, and to bring about a reconciliation 
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between him andthe church. Oh, my 
lady, all will yet be well. Sir Gilbert 
will get a pardon from the Pope, and 
come back and ask your forgiveness ;» 
and then the knave Richard shall be 
banished, and you will reign over Ross 
in honor and prosperity ; and fur my 
sake, my lady ion you will forgive my 
poor father ; and I shall be your own 
attendant once more, and trouble shall 
never enter the gates of Rosabel’s 
court again, 

Lady Anna only replied by a sigh, 
and turned to see who was about to 
join them, for hurried footsteps were 
heard upon the stairs, and presently 
Nickol Davys made his appearance 
from the turret door. 

“ Who is this you have been squall- 
ing after, you jade,” he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing his daughter with considerable 
severity, “do you think that seamen 
will turn from their course to listen to 
your ravings ? or do you think that all 
the seamen of Waterford and Ross 
together could take you out of this 
tower, without my consent? What! 


you thought belike there were some 
of your gallants from the friary on 
board ?” 


“Master Davys,” said Lady Anna, 
turning on him with a calm dignity 
that struck him dumb, “I am here 
your prisoner, and wronged as I have 
been by the misguided gentleman who 
has placed me in your hands, I will do 
him the justice to believe that he has 
directed you to treat me as becomes a 
lady. You insult me by the base 
charge you make against your daughter 
in my presence ; the men whom you 
mistook for monks, were Irish gentle- 
men in disguise, as Master Richard 
well knows, although he has suffered 
you to remain in your error respecting 
them, for what purpose I need not say ; 
nor is this a time to reproach you for 
the part you have taken in the con- 
spiracy against those who never were 
other than friends to you, and to your 
family.” 

“Oh, father, how could you believe 
such a story of your own daughter ?” 
cried Judith, with reproachful eyes ; 
“you might now, I think, be satisfied 
that no monk was ever such a swords- 
man as he must have been who de- 
fended the gates so long and gallantly 
Jast night.” 

“ [think it was the devil in a friar’s 
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frock, if he ever took disguise on 
earth,” cried Nickol, looking at his 
bandaged arm ; “ young Edmund, too, 
seemed to be possessed with a demon ; 
he fonght Sir Gilbert, madam, foot to 
foot, for better than ten minntes, in 
the very threshold ; I never thought 
he had been so proper a man of his 
hands before.” 

“Did you see their faces, Master 
Davys,” asked the lady, with much 
interest. 

“ There was such a smoke, my lady, 
that one could distinguish little else 
than the flashing of their weapons, for 
they were armed, par dieu, more like 
Irish galloglass than civil churchmen.” 

“ As well they might!” cried Judith, 
“ have we not told you again and again 
that they were two Irishmen, a wild 
Irish lord, and a gentleman, his cousin, 
who dare not venture into the town 
without disguising themselves.” 

“And what had you to say to wild 
Irish lords and their cousins, in your 
father’s garden, you bold hussey ?”’ de- 
manded Nickol, who saw that if he 
had really been deceived, the only 
plea he had for his base conduct was 
taken from him, and also felt the ne- 
cessity of being angry with his daugh- 
ter on one ground or another, unless 
he was prepared to cry craven, and 
forsake at once the vantage ground 
upon which he had climbed with so 
much difficulty. 

Judith blushed, and had not a word 
to say, but Lady Anna stepped in 
effectually to her relief: “If your 
daughter's lover be a layman,” she 
said, “there is nothing disgraceful 
either to her or you in what has hap- 
pened, much less is there any thing 
to justify your resentment against the 
unoffending men whose garb he wore. 
If he be a cousin of the noble gentle- 
man whom he accompanied, he is more 
than Judith’s equal; and, under any 
circumstances, since you are satisfied 
that he was not the cellarer, it is your 
duty to ask your daughter's pardon for 
= shameful injury you have done 
er.” 

“ Nickol stood condemned, but im- 
practicable. “I do not know,” he re- 
= sullenly, “they may have been 
rishmen, or they may not ; but Master 
Witherington (a slight shudder passed 
through Lady Anna’s frame at the 
mention of the steward) is to be here 
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this evening, and if I find that it was 
as you say—” 

“ You will let us out,” cried Judith, 
eagerly, catching his hand, “ and Lady 
Anna will forgiye you; and we will 
send after Sir Gilbert to undeceive 
him ?” 

“ J am under promise to Sir Gilbert,” 
said Nickol, “to keep his lady here 
till he returns, He is my lawful master, 
and it is my duty to obey him.” 

“ But if he knew that my young lady 
was kept here unjustly, he would be 
the first man to command you to set 
her at liberty ; and you know yourself, 
father, that she is the victim of cruel 
injustice ; you know yourself the part 
you have taken in the conspiracy 
against her.” 

“It was Richard did it all,” cried 
Nickol. “ It was he who poisoned the 
knight’s ear first ; I told him nothing 
but what I had seen with my own 
eyes.” 

“ And your own eyes deceived you,” 
replied udith ; “and you know that 
Richard was ever a false villain.” 

“ Villain or no villain,” cried Nickol, 
doggedly, “what is done cannot be 
undone, and you must stay here with 
me till I get orders to let you out.” So 
saying he turned away, and set about 
preparing the hearth for the next 
night’s beacon. The captives made 
many attempts to push their advantage, 
but Nickol maintained an obstinate 
silence ; and they were compelled to 
remain satisfied with the prospect of 
Master Richard’s approaching inter- 
view with their keeper, confirming 
their declaration that the supposed 
monks were Irishmen in disguise, and 
thus forcing him to admit, what he 
still persisted in doubting, that there 
was no shadow of foundation for the 
charge against them. 

As the day wore away, the captives 
began to cast anxious glances over the 
bare inland country that lay for many 
a mile without house or tree between 
them and Dunbrody, for by that way 
the steward was likely to approach. 
Filled though both were with abhor- 
rence of the man’s character, they 
cherished, they scarce knew why, a 
vague expectation of benefit from his 
arrival, even though it should do no 
more than break the monotony of a 
situation which was already becoming 
irksome. It was near sunset when the 
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expected traveller was seen ridi 
alone towards the tower. Nicko 
eagerly descended to meet him, leav- 
ing bis prisoners locked in their own 
apartment ; for he sternly refused all 
Judith’s entreaties to be permitted to 
appeal to the steward for the truth of 
her defence. The conference lasted 
till after the sun had gone down ; and 
when, at length Nickol unlocked their 
door, that his daughter might go to 
her duty of lighting the beacon, Master 
Richard was already out of sight on 
his return. Judith lost no time in 
challenging the truth of her state- 
ment. “Did he not confirm every 
word I told you, father ?” she demanded 
triumphantly. 

“Get to your work,” was all the 
answer Nickol deigned to make to 
her confident enquiry. 

“Ah, I knew you would be ashamed 
to confess it,” cried Judith, making the 
most of her rebuff, although there was 
a dogged abruptness about her father’s 
manner that gave little promise of 
gaining much from any admission he 
might make, whether tacitly or other- 
wise. 

“Of what should I be ashamed, 
minx ?” he retorted. 

“Of your groundless suspicions of 
of me, sir,” replied Judith boldly. 

“I did not say that they had been 
removed,” answered Nickol, with sul- 
lenness. 

“But I know that they must have 
been removed, if you had but asked 
the question,” cried Judith impetuously. 
“He has no object in deceiving you, 
or in letting you deceive yourself 
longer. What is it you mean to do 
that you are afraid to acknowledge 
the injury you have done us already ? 
Would you wish to keep this charge, 
that you know to be fulse, alive for the 
— of justifying new cruelties ? 

f you know that my young mistress 
deserves no punishment, why do you 
not make amends to her for what she 
has suffered already, by setting her at 
liberty without an hour's delay ?” 

Nickol laughed, and Judith burst 
into tears; and returned with a heavy 
heart to communicate the unsatisfac- 
tory result of their interview to Lady 
Anna. The captives were unable to 
account for the change which had 
come over their keeper since his con- 
ference with the steward. It was plain 
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that Richard had undeceived him on 
the only point affording him the slight- 
est plea for severity aguinst either, and 
yet his manner was harsher towards 
both, while the assumption of a sullen 
reserve repelled all their attempts at 

rovoking him into any justification of 
fis conduct. It was not long, how- 
ever, till Nickol’s alteration of de- 
meanour was explained by a cause 
which could not be misunderstood. 
Judith had been absent for a few 
minutes, having descended to the 
lower story on some household 
errand, when Lady Anna, who sat 
by the kindling beacon on the top of 
the tower, was surprised by her return 
in a state of high and startling ex- 
citement. She carried a heavy bag of 
small dimensions in her hands; and, 
as she rushed out upon the stone 
platform, she exclaimed—* Look here, 
my lady—look at what I found upon 
his table; here is the price of our 
captivity—here are the thirty pieces 
for which he would sell his own flesh 
and blood!” and with vehement ab- 
horrence she dashed down the bag of 
money upon the stones: the cvin burst- 
ing out with the violence of the con- 
cussion, spread over the platform ; and 
the glittering of the gold, in the strong, 
fire light, was the first sight that caught 
the startled eye of Nickol, who, having 
missed his treasure below, had fol- 
Jowed his daughter in considerable 
alarm. “ Hussy! what have you done 
with my money ?” he exclaimed ; 
“would you rob your own father? 
What do you mean, I say, by spilling 
my money thus about the floor ¢” and 
he stooped to gather up the coin in 
angry trepidation. 

“Oh, that I had thrown it into the 
sea instead !” cried Judith. “ Would to 
God, that while it was in my hands I 
had put it where you would never have 
touched it again! There, there!” she 


cried, Pe up several pieces which 


had rolled near her, and flinging them 
over the battlements us far as her 
strength enabled her—“there, go and 
look for your bribes among the rocks, 
that are not harder or blacker than the 
heart of a hired traitor!” 

Nickol raised his head and glinced 
open-mouthed on his daughter, but 
could not articulate a syllable. Some 
of the gold had also rolled to the feet 
of Lady Auna; she picked it up, and 


advancing with a countenance of com- 
passionate scorn, dropped the coin into 
the bag which Nickol beld forth me- 
chanically to receive it. “Take your 
money, Master Davys,” she said ; “may 
your next purse be more honorably 
earned,” 

Nickol turned his face from one to 
the other with an expression of rage, 
rendered almost abortive by shame. 
“Get to your chamber!” he at last 
vociferated to his daughter. “And do 
you, madam, spare me your good 
wishes till I ask for them,” he stam- 
mered, turning to the lady. 

“Iudeed I cannot choose but pity 
you, Master Davys,” replied Lady 
Anna. 

“Madam,” cried Nickol passionately, 
“if you knew how I am situated, you 
would see that I have no chvice!” 

“ How,” replied the lady, “if I 
promise you, on the word of a gentle- 
woman, to bestow thrice as great a 
reward upon you, what is there to 
prevent your giving me the ae of 
which you know that I am wrongfully 
deprived ?” 

“And, madam, if you had your 
liberty, what use could you make of 
it ?” 

“ Return and comfort Lady Rosabel 
in her affliction.” 

“ Madam, the door of your mother- 
in-law’s house would be shut against 

ou,” 

“ What mean you, Master Davys ?” 

“Master Richard, madam, tells me 
that Sir Gilbert is not more enraged 
against the monk, than my Lady 
Rosabel against the Irish lord who 
was found hidden in your chamber.” 

“Now, may the sweet saints have 
pity on me!” cried the unfortunate 
lady clasping her hands, “if her good 
opinion be gone, I am lost indeed !” 

“Oh madam, ob my lady, my dear 
mistress,” exclaimed Judith in equal 
anguish, “ you know it was my doing; 
let the blame fall on me! father, it 
was I who gave the disguised Irish 
gentlemen the key to conceal them- 
se'ves there in case of danger. Lady 
Anna knew no more of their being 
hidden there than you yourself. If 
Richard has had the baseness to turn 
that innocent accident to my young 
lady’s dishonour with her own people, 
he is the falsest, the blackest—oh ! he 
is the most accursed villain that ever 
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God sent to plague this weary world !” 
and she burst into tears of anger and 
vexation. 

Nickol looked at both with an air of 
utter incredulity ; “ keys, concealments, 
disguises—fiddle-faddie !’ he muttered ; 
«T don’t believe a word you say ; it is 
your own invention all, and I was a 
fool to listen to you so long.” It was 
clear from the insolence of his tone, 
that the belief in the misconduct of 
others had proved a great relief to his 
own condemnation of himself, “ What,” 
cried he, “you have your intrigues 
and your plots, and you forge lies by 
the dozen to excuse yourselves, and 
then you raise a clamour about virtue 
and honour and what not, when a man 
but obeys the lawful orders of his 
master. I tell you, I will hearno more 
reproaches ; but I will keep you here 
as I promised, till Sir Gilbert himself 
comes to order your release, and 
there’s an end of it.” Judith had 
turned away in the bitterness of vexa- 
tion,and Lady Anna retired in disgust. 

It was now clear that their captivity 
must be submitted to until terminated 
by some other means than any influ- 
ence they could hope to exert on their 

jailer. Nickol having once experi- 
enced the advantage of an offensive 
attitude, stood ever after upon his 
equality, and did not scruple to repel 
any symptoms of reproach by broad 
recrimination. Judith stormed and 
fretted, and Lady Anna, from indig- 
nant distress, gradually settled into a 
quiet melancholy. At night when the 
sky was clear, even though the warmth 
of the beacon fire scarce overcame the 
chilness of the sea-breeze, she was 
accustomed to sit on the platform of 
the tower, under shelter of the sea- 
ward battlements, gazing upon the 
stars for hours at a time. Judith 
would sometimes creep to her side and 
interrupt her meditations. “ Dear lady, 
do you think there are people in the 
stars ?” 

“ Alas, Judith, T was not thinking of 
the stars.” 

“And, indeed, my lady, neither 
was I ; you would hardly guess what I 
was thinking of.” 

“ Of your lover ; for I fancy Judith 
you think of little else.” 

“Well, 1 confess it was; and the 
more I think of it, the surer I ai that 
it was Master Daniel whom we saw 
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that morning on the deck of the 
galley. Depend upon it, my lady, Sir 
Gilbert will be brought to your door 
some morning on his knees, and we 
will all be happy yet.” 

“ May you prove the truth of your 
own prophecy,” said Lady Anna with 
a deep sigh; “but I will never be 
happy in this world again.” 

“ And why should you not, my lady ? 
Sure his remorse for this fault will ouly 
make him the more anxious to please 
you after you are reconciled ¢” 

“If it had been the will of God, I 
wish I had taken the veil when my 
aunt wished me,” said the lady, 
speaking aloud, almost unconsciously. 

“Taken the veil! God forbid!” 
cried Judith; “I would say, if it had 
been the will of God, | would rather 
that you and I, my lady, had been born 
somewhere in the Irish country, and 
that you had been a bantierna, such as 
Donnell has often told me about, and 
I to have the young princes and prin- 
cesses to foster.” 

Lady Anna sighed again, and but 
that the red light of the beacon shone 
so strong upon her cheek, Judith would 
have said that she blushed. “ It isa 
shocking thing to be married to a 
jealous man, surely,” she continued 
emboldened by having been permitted 
to go so far, “and after what he has 
= it would be but asking to get a 

i 

“ What did you say, Judith ?” asked 
Lady Anna quickly. 

“Ob Lord, my lady, nothing but 
that if I were you, I would have ano- 
ther choice—oh my dear lady forgive 
me, you know I am a giddy girl,” she 
cried, fur she saw the large tears 
bursting from Lady Anna’s_ eyes. 
“Indeed I cannot imagine what put 
such a thought into my head at all; 
but you know, my lady, that if Sir 
Gilbert should be drowned, or if he 
should die of the wounds he got that 
night wrecking the friary, or if- P 

“Judith,” said Lady Anna, “I for- 
give you, because you cannot under- 
stand me; but I will try to tell you 
what I feel, that you mav never have 
to ask me to forgive you for such a 
fault again. Whatever love the breast 
of a woman, who has not been -a 
mother, can bestow upon a man, [ 
lavished on my husband ; I love him 
still, but it is against my better judg- 
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ment, for [ blush to think that I can 
find no excuse for his unimayinable 
baseness towards me, 1 was all con- 
fidence ; he had, I may truly say it, 
my whole heart. i what did he 
give me in return ? suspicion, treachery, 
indignity! and yet all the human 
affections that I have, still cling to his 
image in my breast. But these affec- 
tions, oh, how they are altered from 
their original state! like a pure foun- 
tain disturbed, and half-choked up ; 
but the fountain will flow clear again 
in time, while, alus, the current of my 
excited and disordered feelings will 
run on in inextricable gloom and 
bitterness for ever! No love weré 
better than the discordant mixture of 
love and anger, of compassion and 
scorn, of attachment and aversion that 
constitutes my feeling towards that 
unhappy man. But, Judith, although 
the fountain of my human affections is 
thus hopelessly troubled, I have found 
in solitude and sorrow another source 
of happiness, which, if my soul deceive 
me not, will never run dry—which 
tears will but make purer, and affliction 
more abounding. I have spent more 
time in prayer, Judith, since I came 
to this place of trial, and let me hope 
of purification, than I had devoted to 
that duty for many, many months 
before. The blessed Virgin, I think, 
has been pleased to hear me, for it is 
to her that I have addressed my most 
unceasing supplications, and, I know 
not whether you have observed it, but 
within the last week I have felt such an 
assurance of comfort, that I would not 
give up the hopes it has awakened to 
be released from all the load of human 
suffering that Ihave endured, If you 
can understand me so far, Judith, you 
will not start when I tell you, that if 
God grant me my liberty again, it is 
my intention to enter some pious sis- 
terhood, where good example may 
help me to perfect what my own 
efforts in a blessed hour have carried 
so far. I see that the world is full of 
wrong and wickedness, and I think 
that one well-disposed person in it 
might be the means of saving many 
from sin and sorrow, by good offices 
and timely warnings. Such is the 
design rise in view, Judith, and 
now that I have told you how I feel, 
I trust 1 may be secure from the repe- 
tition % 


“Dear madam, you have made me 
quite ashamed of myself, and I will 
never offend you by saying a word on 
the subject again :—but what will the 
tierna say after the long voyage he has 
undertaken for the sake of reconciling 
you to Sir Gilbert?” Judith would 
reply, and thus they used to converse 
nightly, till the chill air would send 
them to their chamber below. 

It was on one of these occasions, 
rather more than a month after their 
incarceration, that the captives sat as 
usual conversing by the light of the 
lately kindled beacon, when Judith, 
whose quick ear was ever on the alert, 
distinguished the noise of a horse’s 
hoofs on the hard ground below ; “I 
will lay my life it is the villain 
Richard !” she exclaimed, “and as I 
hope there is no harm in learning 
whether he has any new design against 
us, I will try whether I also cannot 
play the spy on occasion, My father 
will come up to lock usin before he 
opens the outer door; now I will 
steal down and hide in the recess of 
the stair, and here I will spread my 
cloak oyer this bundle of faggots at 
your side—there, with my hat on the 
top, I am sure it will deceive him 
through the smoke ; now, lady dear, if 
he ask whether we are both here, say 
‘yes, for it is in a good cause ;” and 
without waiting to hear her more pious 
companion’s objections, she tripped 
down stairs and took her stand in a 
niche at one side, which had probably 
been constructed for the purpose of 
allowing more than two persons to pass 
ata time, It was as she expected ; 
Nickol no sooner heard the knock and 
learned who was at the door, than he 
ascended to the top of the tower and 
looking in to see that both his priso- 
ners were there, asked Lady Anna 
whether she would rather remain 
where she was, or retire to her own 
apartment for half an hour, till he 
should transact some business with a 
friend. The lady replied that she 
preferred remaining where she was, 
and Nickol, satisfied that the dim-seen 
figure by her side was no other than 
his daughter, closed the door, bolted 
it carefully on the inner side, and de- 
scended to admit his confederate. 
Meanwhile Judith, with noiseless steps, 
had crept into his apartment and hid- 
den herself in the deep window, on 
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which her own hands had, that very 
morning, arranged the curtain that 
served her for a screen. Panting and 
agitated she had searce fixed herself 
in her narrow nook, when her father 
and the steward entered. “ You have 
ridden hard, Richard,” said Nickol, 
placing him a chair. 

“ Not without good reason, by ——,” 
replied the ruffian with an oath, as he 
drew his hand across his brow, and 
seated himself opposite the trembling 
listener, who thought she had never 
beheld so ill a countenance. Master 
Richard's customary appearance had 
been that of a careful, discreet perso- 
nage, soberly, but well clad, and 
never wearing anything that approached 
the character of an offensive weapon 
nearer than a modest dagger. He was 
now rather richly dressed, and armed 
like a cavalier, but it was his coun- 
tenance and manner which exhibited 
the most remarkable change, for 
instead of the humble deferential air 
and address which formerly won the 
encomiums of the approving burghers 
of Ross, his dark gleaming eye and 
bent brow were charged with confi- 
dence, and his voice was loud and 
commanding. He swallowed down 
two cups-full from the wine flask 
which Nickol set before him, and 
looking his confederate full in the 
face, said, “ What think you brought 
me here tonight ?” 

“ I cannot tell, farther than that you 
are welcome; perhaps you have 
brought me the money you promised me.” 

“I have brought you no money ; 
but I have brought you news that 
may be better than ten thousand 
marks to you.” 

“ Tell it then, in God’s name.” 

“Hear it in the devil’s name,” 
cried Richard, “ Gilbert and his bro- 
thers will be here tomorrow !|” 

“Hal” cried Nickol, starting up 
and sitting down again in considerable 
agitation, “it is news indeed ;—but 
I can scarce believe it—they could 
never have got their pardons from the 
church so soon.” 

“It is true, nevertheless,” replied 
Richard, swallowing another cup of 
wine, “and I have ridden since before 
noon to tell you.” 

“ By my word, Richard, I am much 
your debtor ; it was kind of you ; very 
kind ; | must lose no time in pre- 
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paring for their reception—but, my 
God! I never thought to see them 
back so soon; yes, yes, | must make 
every thing ready.” 

% Have you the flagstaff hoisted ?” 
asked Richard with a very peculiar 
smile. 

“It is, it is; and the banner at 
hand ready to be displayed whenever 
they heave into sight.” 

“ It is well that you have the staff 
up at all events,” said Richard with 
deliberation, “for Gilbert has sworn 
by his father’s head to hang you over 
your own battlements, before he is 
an hour on shore !” 

“ Hang me /” cried Nickol in a tone 
of voice closely approaching to a 
shriek, as he jumped to his feet and 
stared his companion in the face. 
“My God, Richard, whut do you 
mean ?” 

“I mean,” replied Richard in the 
same deliberate tones, “ that Gilbert 
has sworn a solemn vath upon the 
sacrament to hang you by the neck 
over the battlements of Hook, and me 
over the parapet of Rosabel’s Court, 
as a warning to all the knaves in 
Leinster, before he breaks bread or 
touches water after setting his foot upon 
Irish ground, and that is the news I 
have come to tell you!” 

Nickol, as his confederate pro- 
ceeded, had sat lifting his feet alter. 
nately from the ground, as if the 
flags had been red-hot ploughshares, 
and now remained staring at him 
across the table, with a blank bewil- 
dered aspect of terror, without utter- 
ing a word, save exclamations of 
—‘ Gracious powers above |” 

“Come,” cried Richard, “you are 
too easily frightened, Nickol, man ; 
you must drink if you would deter- 
mine what is to be done like a man. 
Here ; try if that will put some firm- 
ness in your knees—what, man, are 
we to be cast down for an angry 
wittol’s vows of vengeance! Come ; 
another cup! but I must tell you my 
story from the inning, und when 
you have heard all, we will lay our 

eads together, Nickol, and see what 
is best to be done.” He then pro- 
eeeded in a lower and more confiden- 
tial tone ; “ You remember the two 
Irishmen who played the parts of 
Father Edmund and the cellarer so 
aptly to our hands ?” 
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“ Aptly enough, for I take God to 
witness they deceived myself,” replicd 
Nickol. 

“Well; they and Father Edmund 
were both missing on the next morn- 
ing after the burning of St. Saviour’s, 
and it was concluded they had been 
thrown into the river with the others. 
I thought the same myself, and con- 
sidered them well out of my way. I 
have already told you of the curses pro- 
nounced against the murderers in 
which your own name was not for- 
gotten.” 

“ Ay,” cried Nickol, “you took 
good care to leave all the work and the 
danger to us; if I had kept my hand 
clear as you did, I would not be sitting 
here now, I promise you—but you 
have me in your power, you have me 
in your power—go on. 

“Tut, Nickol! I would take no 
advantage of a friend—besides, you 
have my secret, which is more than 
any other living man can say, and by 
my baptism, Nickol, I will make it 
worth ten thousand marks to you yet, 
if you but stand by me like a true 
friend tonight.” 

“ Why, what would you do ?” asked 
Davys with a stummering conscious- 
ness of some most guilty proposul 


being about to be made to him. 
“ Hear out my story and I will tell 


you,” replied Richard, “you must 
know—pooh! why should I affect to 
conceal it >—I wished, Nickol, to get 
these brothers out of my way—for that 
purpose I found it expedient to send 
certain messengers to Rome, who 
followed close in their track ; and to 
one of them I gave in charge in case he 
should overtake them to give me 
timely advertisement of their proceed- 
ings. Now, being in Watertord this 
morning, I had a packet put into my 
hands by a sea-captain who had just 
landed from Bourdeaux. I make no 
secrets with you, Nickol ; you are my 
friend—there is the letter ; read it and 
judge for yourself. Nay man, read it 
aloud, for I have forgotten some points 
in it, and would wish to hear it 
again.” 

“ For the honoured hands of Master 
Witherington, these,” began Nickol; 
“ Be it known to you, honourable Sir, 
that our suit aguinst those you wot of 
is not likely to proceed us could be 
desired in the case of such sacrilegious 
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murderers, seeing that young Edmund 
who was thought to have been slain in 
that sad exploit of theirs at Saint 
Saviour’s, hath been here, stirred up by 
I know not what compassion on their 
behalf, and hath not only possessed the 
bishop with a favourable mind towards 
them, but likewise divers others of 
our friends on whom we counted, alleg- 
ing that the lamentable deed was done 
in a blind rage caused by error and 
deception, and not of premeditated ill- 
will or sacrilegious malice ; in confir- 
mation whereof he hath brought hither 
two Irish gentlemen very barbarous in 
habit and speech ; yet, as I am told, of 
some account and consideration in their 
own country, one of them being a tierna 
or petty prince of the Irish, I am told, 
and the other (who is a shrewd knave 
and a oa his interpreter or spokes- 
man. Further, I have to advertize you, 
that Edmund hath now departed for 
Rome, where I fear that the effect of 
his intercession on behulf of these sa- 
crilegious men will go well nigh to 
mar our whole prospect of obtaining’ 
justice against them. But what I have 
chiefly to inform you, for your better 
guidance, is, that these Irish gentlemen 
of whom I have made mention, have 
been very inward with Sir Gilbert, 
since their arrival, and have possessed 
him with such an ill-disposition towards 
yourself and one Master Davies or 
Davys, in particular, that he scruples 
not to avow his intention of doing 
execution summarily on both so soon 
as he shull have set foot on Irish 
ground, all which he hath sworn, and 
thereto, as I am advised, hath taken 
the Sacrament, albeit, in Davies’s re- 
gard his purpose is against their will. 
Now, honourable sir, this letter will, I 
hope, reach you in good time for your 
warning and government, seeing that I 
commit it to a trusty sea captain, 
whose pinnace sails within the hour : 
and to the end that you may the better 
know when to expect the arrival of 
your enemies, I have it for certain, that 
Sir Gilbert’s galley will put to sea 
tomorrow at sunset, which time if the 
present wind continue, will bring him 
off Hook sometime between midnight 
and morning, on Wednesday next. 
For this timely delay you may be 
thankful to the above-mentioned Irish 
interpreter, who being of an amorous 
and combative disposition, hath been 
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condemned by the mayor here, to a 
four-and-twenty hours’ imprisonment, 
for grievously beating certain citizens, 
who would not permit him to talk in 
his barbarous language to a comely 
damsel of the country, whose beauty 
he was taken withal upon the highway. 
And truly, Master Richard, to con- 
clude, I do wish our enemy a worse 
fault than the love of a pretty girl; for 
the which, as is well known to you, I 
have myself suffered some little in 
mine own day—yea, of a truth, I am 
told for certuin, that the knaves who 
burned our goodly house of Saint 
Saviour’s, alleged some supposed phan- 
tasies of mine among others in justitica- 
tion of that abominable deed ; but you 
well know, my friend, that I was then 
at Dunbrody, where I remained ever 
till the day I set forth on this holy 
and blessed errand, whereunto praying 
a fortunate issue, [ subscribe myself, 
Your honour’s servant, JOHN, 
Late cellarer to the Crouched Friars 
of Saint Savionr’s in Ross.” 
During the reading of the above 
hich left little to ask as far 


letter, w 
as regarded Master Richard’s views, 
Nickol’s voice and countenance under- 
went all the changes indicative of 
astonishment, consternation, trembling 


expectancy and prostrate subinission 
to the will of the superior knave, while 
Richard, as his designs became de- 
veloped at every word, sat swelling in 
the consciousness of consummate and 
unapproachable villainy. “ Richard,” 
said Nickol, as he laid down the paper, 
“by my faith you have played a bolder 
game than I gave you credit for ; but 
our last stake is down now, and how 
we ure to save ourselves from ruin [ 
cannot tell.” 

“ But J can,” replied Richard, with 
a glance of complacent superiority, 
“that galley shall never bring her 
crew to shore alive !—ha—what noise 
was that ?—are you sure we are alone ?” 

“God preserve us, Richard—I—I 
am afraid to listen to you; but you 
may speak without fear of any body 
overhearing you—it wasa rat you heard 
in the window ; the old place is swarm- 
ing with them ; I heard one rustling in 
the folds of the curtain all the time I was 
reading the latter part of that letter.” 

“ D—n your rats!” cried Richard, 
fiercely, “ it is about life and death, I 
eame to talk with you, net about 
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household vermine! say, in a word, ure 
you willing to put out the beacon to- 
night or are you not!” 

“To put out the bacon !”—stam- 
mered Nickol. 

“ Ay—know you any other way of 
saving your neck ?” 

“ We might fly,” suggested the less 
determined villain, “ we have still time 
to escape to Dublin or to Cork.” 

“Fool!” exclaimed, Richard, “ if 
Gilbert once sets his foot on Irish 

round, there is not a safe spot for a 

air of your head within the four seas ! 
what, man, what do you start at? it is 
but forgetting toadd the half hour’s sup- 
ply of fuel here ; but kindling a pile of 
stubble, a chance conflagration if you 
will, on Bagganbun head—it needs no 
more, afd morning will see our ene- 
mies self-destroyed—there is a south 
erly gale rising that will grind thom to 
powder on the reefs, before a cry can 
reach the land. Ha! I hear it sobbing 
without already—it will howl over their 
heads loud enough ere morning !— 
what, Nickol, man, you are afraid: I 
do not ask you to put a hand to it, and 
when the deed is done, or I should 
rather say, when our good fortune shall’ 
have wrought out its own completion— 
why, my old friend, you shall have 
share—share I say—you shall be war- 
den of the walls of Ross !” 

“ Nay, now Richard, you do but jest 
with me,” cried Nickol, in a tone half 
expostulating, half flattering, for his 
heart leaped already at the prospect of 
such advancement—* what would an 
humble man like me do with the war- 
denship of the town walls? Besides 
the old lady bears me no good will, 
and I think would scarce sanction 
my appointment.” 

“The old lady is dead,” replied 
Richard coolly. 

“ Dead! Lady Rosabel dead !” ex- 
claimed Nickol, staring in amazement 
at his undisturbed companion, “ and 
this is the first word you tell me of the 
good old lady’s departure !—what did 
she die of ?” 

“ They say she broke her heart,” re- 
plied Richard, with a glance of peculiar 
meaning, but without altering the in- 
different tone of his voice, 

“ God help her!” exclaimed Nickol; 
“ and her wealth ?” 

“Will be the portion 6f a certain 
fair widow before morning!” said Ri- 
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chard with a smile of such diabolical 
import, that Nichol started to his feet 
and exclaimed,— 

“ I will have no hand in it—I wash 
my hands of it from first to last—she 
has suffered enough by my means 
already, afd by G—I will be neither act 
nor part in tormenting her more !— 
there are my keys,” he added, for a 
terrific scowl begun to gather on 
Richard’s brow, “do what you will, 
yourself, but do not ask me to stand 
by,” and with this faint effort at escap- 
ing the sin that he could not prevent, 
he hurried out of the apartment and 
descended to the room below. Master 
Richard rose and grasping the keys in 
one hand, poured out more wine with 
the other. “He must be brought to 
reason with more gold,” he muttered, 
“I cannot do the work effectually 
without his aid: I will follow and fill 
him with promises, and then—ha, ha, 
Richard, you will be a gay wooer !” 
and taking the lamp in his hand, he 
strode with a firm step after his fainter 
hearted confederate. 

Scarce had he gone the length of his 
shadow from the door, when forth from 
her hiding place sprang Judith, her 
eyes wild with terror, and her breast 
bursting with suppressed screams, as 
she fled with the speed of desperation, 
up the long winding stair, in a contrary 
direction. Richard no sooner heard 
the light footsteps, than he turned, and 
with furious imprecations, pursued the 
eveedropper. Poor Judith ran for her 
life, but if her life had been the forfeit, 
she could not have helped screaming at 
the same time, and every shriek ex- 
hausted the little breath that terror and 
exertion had now left her. The stair 
wound twice round the entire building, 
before it reached the entrance to the 
platform, and here she must wait to un- 
do the heavy boltings of the door, be- 
fore she could close it again upon her 
pursuer. He was gaining on her at 
every step ; the light from his lamp al- 
ready struck the wall before her, when 
in passing the same recess which had 
served toconceal her frum her father,she 
remembered a cask, that in some lucky 
moment had been placed there to be 
out of the way. To drag this out, and 
throw it on its side, was the work of a 
moment, and down it rolled, leaping 
from step to step with increased velo- 
city at every bound, while Judith, con- 
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scious of nothing but a confused noise 
upon the stair behind, that seemed to 
descend as it increased, gained the 
door of the platform, pulled back the 
bolts, burst in on the astonished wr 
and having shut and bolted, and double 
bolted the door upon their own side, 
without uttering a syllable, fell upon her 
knees, and returned thanks to Heaven 
ina transport of gratitude. Incoherent 
as was Judith’s explanation of Richard's 
purpose, Lady Anna had gathered 
enough from her broken exclamations, 
to comprehend her main design in se- 
curing the beacon, before Richard's 
footsteps were again heard approach- 
ing. Accustomed as she had been to 
trying situations, for such a length of 
time, Lady Anna could scareely have 
imagined that any combination of 
hopes and fears, which might now be- 
fall her, would agitate her heart with 
feelings so tumyltuous and intense, as 
she experienced when the first rattle of 
the bolts under the ruffian’s hand, was 
heard from the other side of the oak 
plank that was now her only protection. 
“ Hilloa, open there !” he cried, at first 
shaking the door imperiously, and then 
waiting, as if expecting it to be opened 
as a matter of course. Again he 
rattled at the bolts, and struck the 
planks impatiently with his foot.— 
“Open the door, I say, young mis- 
tress !” he exclaimed in the tones of a 
man who has too much to do to allow 
himself to be kept waiting for trifles. 

* What do you want,” cried Judith, 
who, having now in some degree reco- 
vered her breath, felt a natural triumph 
in the success of her bold and well- 
timed stratagem. 

“1 want in, and I have your father’s 
orders to you to let me in ;so open the 
door, my dear,” replied Richard, as- 
suming, for his next attempt, a tone of 
familiar confidence, that to Judith 
sounded horrible, although she could 
not ‘divest herself of an irresistible 

ropensity to ridicule the baffled vil- 
ioe: she accordingly called out, “who 
is there ?” as if she had just heard his 
application to be admitted for the first 
time. 

“Tis I, my dear; ’tis a friend,” an- 
swered Richard. 

“Oh, you false villain!” cried the 
indignant girl, no longer restraining 
her scorn and abhorrence ; “ you base, 
heartless, worthless knave ; you mur- 
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derous conspiring traitor, do you dare 
to call yourself my friend ?” and she 
advanced to the door, and poured an 
overwhelming torrent of invective 
through the unused key-hole, while 
Richard, retreating six steps at a time, 
descended with deep and savage impre- 
cations to the court-yard. When 
Judith heard the outer door open and 
close again after their defeated enemy, 
she ran to Lady Anna, and congratu- 
lated her with almost hysterical delight 
upon their escape ; and now that her 
long suppressed feelings had got vent, 
she was capable of giving a more col- 
lected and intelligible account of all 
that she had overheard. “ But he is 
gone now,” she cried exultingly, when 
she had put Lady Annu nearly in pos- 
session of all she knew ; “and we have 
but to take charge of the beacon our- 
selves, and keep it burning brightly all 
night, to make sure of guiding our 
friends in safety to their port—and in- 
deed I think they will need as bright a 
blaze as we can give them, for the night 
is getting rapidly overcast: do you 
hear the waves, my lady, how hoarsely 
they are breaking among the rocks, 
and the wind has a_ hollow, gusty 
sound, that when I hear it, always 
makes me think of shipwrecks. Poor 
Donnell ! he little thinks what a race I 
had to secure him a safe harbour to- 
night—but ; oh, my lady what do you 
think, the vile man has been courting 
_ all the French girls he met ever since 
he went away: I heard my father read 
it out of the letter !” 

“And you are sure, Judith, you 
heard him say that _ Rosabel had 
been unwell?” asked Lady Anna, whose 
thoughts had been running on a et 
different subject from that on which 
poor Judith was engaged. 

“ Unwell, madam, he said she was 
dead.” 

This was a heavy shock to the af- 
flicted lady, but in the midst of other 
calamities, which she was now called 
on to prepare for or to guard against, 
it was a less engrossing subject of 
thought than it could have been at any 
other time, and when tears were flow- 
ing so copiously, as that night’s varied 
miseries demanded, it was no detrac- 
tion from the sincerity of the grief she 
did feel, if no peculiar drops could be 
said to have been hallowed to it un- 
mixed with those which were shed at the 
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same time for the dangers of husband, 
kinsmen, and well-wishers, or for the 
afllictions of her humble, but true- 
hearted and affectionate friend. 

Her griefs and apprehensions indeed 
balanced one another, and like oppos- 
ing forces, though any one alone might 
have been sufficient to prostrate het 
unoccupied mind, served by their very 
numbers and contrariety to sustain, 
while they assailed her. She would 
have mourned the loss of her parent 
with the whole poignancy of an or- 
phan’s sorrow, but that the dread of be- 
reavement as a wife, claimed a share in 
her distress that more than divided her 
powers of suffering ; for now, when 
danger threatened him, her affection 
for Sir Gilbert revived with unexpected 
and unconquerable strength. His sus- 
picions, his outrageous injustice, his 
tyranny and ingratitude were all for- 
gotten; she only thought of the de- 
ceptions which had been practised on 
him,and the wrongs that his enemies had 
designed him. “Oh, pile the beacon 
high!” she cried, heaping on the dry 
fuel, that consumed in the strong blast 
almost as fast as supplied; “pile it 
high, and give them a broad and steady 
light, for it is dark as pitch all round 
the southern horizon, and the rocks be- 
low us are growing fearful to look at 
among the foam.” 

“It is like to be a wild night, in- 
deed, my lady,” replied Judith, shiver- 
ing as she cast her eyes round the wide 
waste of clouds and waters ; but thank 
God that we are here, even though all 
the rain and snow that ever fell from 
heaven were beating on us!—we shall be 
the warders of Hook for this night, my 
lady, in spite of wind and weather ; ay, 
and. in spite of Master Witherington, 
too.”—It was by this time about an 
hour since his departure. “Dear 
lady,” Judith continued, “ my eyes are 
dim when I think of some that are 
looking out for this blazing hearth of 
ours, through mist and spray ; turn 

our eyes, I beseech you, and tell me 
if that is a star that we see breaking 
through the clouds just over the water 
here, to the eastward.” 

“ Would that it were! but, alas, we 
could not see a star through darkness 
so thick as this. I see it now: it isa 
light moving on shore. Ah! Queen of 
Heaven, it is Richard kindling the 
false beacon on Bagganbun!” she ex- 
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claimed, in piercing accents, as the 
light which bad hitherto shone like a 
wandering spark over the black sea 
line, suddenly blazed up into a red 
smoky flame upon the opposite pro- 
montory. 

“Oh, merciful God!” cried Judith, 
clapping her hands in despuir, “ if they 
be guided by that villain’s fulse fire, 
wy will run right upon the Brican 
rocks, and all the men in Wexford will 
not save a soul of their ship's com- 
pany !” 

“He is a bold, determined villain,” 
cried Lady Anna shuddering, “but 
with God's asip we will baffle him for 
all his devices! See you not, Judith, 
that the false light hes a full mile 
farther back from the open sea, while 
ours is raised at such a height above 
the water, that no seamen viewing the 
two together could doubt which is the 
true beacon. Look out, for my eyes 
are strained with watching, and tell me 
if you see their vessel coming. Oh, 
God! send them quickly, for this 
struggle is hard to bear :” 

They watched for another hour, feed- 
ing their fire with emulous anxiety as 
they saw the rival beacon was brighter 
and brighter over the tumbling waves 
that now broke in thunder along the 
whole line of Slade bay. Still there 
was no sign of a sail on the horizon, 
though fancy often deceived them into 
the momentary belief that their friends 
were at hand, and weary observation 
as often told them it had been but a 
darker cluud or a phantom of the brain 
that had misled them. Suddenly Judith 
started from her place where she leaned 
over the battlement. “ They are 
coming,” she cried, clasping her hands. 

“ May the mercy of Heaven be 
praised, where, where ?” 

“ Woe is me, my lady, it is Richard 
and my father that J mean. [hear them 
on the stair.” 

“ Sweet Virgin give me strength ; 
Oh Judith, you will not desert me!” 

“ | will die sooner than let him in !” 

“ Open the door!” sounded in loud 
fierce accents from the stair—it was the 
voice of Witherington in high excite- 
ment. 

“ Villain, begone! my trust is in God 
and I defy you!” cried Lady Anna. 

“ Speak to them you, Nickol,” they 
then heard Richard saying in a low 
voice to his companion, 
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“ Judith, Master Witherington must 
come in,” cried Nickol in tones be- 
speaking unusual agitation ; “ he does 
not mean to harm you, child, but he 
must come in, so open the door and do 
not force us to violence.” 

“ As long as wood and iron hold, ye 
shall set no foot here,” replied Judith. 
“Ye are traitors both, and in God’s 
name I defy you ; and I think the oak 
plank is strong enough to give you 
work till morning.” 

“ I think I see them now,” exclaimed 
Lady Anna, “there to thej eastward ; 
surely that was a sail. Oh, pile the fire 
high, and do not spare, and we will save 
them yet !” 

“ You had better make her let us in,” 
cried Richard in an altered and very 
ominous voice, addressing his compa- 
nion. 

“ Oh Judith, for God’s sake open the 
door quick !” they heard Nickol ery 
the next moment in accents that made 
their blood freeze ; “Oh, Master 
Richard, I, I will try—I will do my 
best. Judith, Judith, as you would save 
my life, let him in!” 

“ Oh God, he will murder my fa- 
ther !” screamed the unhappy girl, in 
whom natural affection still strove 
powerfully with moral abhorrence. 

“ Open the door, or by the Heaven 
above us, I will stab the dotard where 
he stands !” shouted the ruffian. 

“ Oh my father, my father !” cried 
Judith, as Nickol was heard without, 
struggling in the grasp of his compa- 
nion in crime, and calling to his child 
in frantic terms to save him ; and twice 
she ran forward and laid her hands upon 
the bolts, but us often desisted at the 
voice of Lady Anna. 

“ Have courage girl, we will save 
them yet. Mother of Jesus support 
her, for it isa fearful trial! Judith, do 
not desert me ; think of my husband ; 
think of your lover. Nay, girl, you 
must come at these bolts through my 
body,” she cried, interposing with a 
dignified energy that abashed and re- 
pelled her irresolute companion, “ for 
weak as I am, I have that within my 
breast that would do battle with an 
army in this cause !” 

“ Oh what shall I do ?—what shall 
I do ?” cried Judith wringing her hands, 
as her father’s groans ascended from the 
ground on which he had now fallen 
under his savage assailant. 
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“ Light your lover home to ven- 
geauce, girl!” cried the excited lady, 
throwing on more fuel, while the blast 
now risen to a gale, blew out her di- 
shevelled hair, and her eyes lately so 
soft, gleamed with a fervid wildness as 
she sent her glances seaward through 
the darkness, 

“ Hear ye,” cried Richard’s voice 
once more, “I have slain this churl 
somewhat before his time ; he thought 
to have stood on his equality, ha, 
ha!—he would have had a partner’s 
share, but he little knew it was the 
lion he had to deal with! Hear me, 
lady, I can see you from where I stand ; 
Ican see that you have wasted your 
fuel till there is not enough left to feed 
the beacon for another half hour.” 

Lady Annaand her companion looked 
at one another with faces of blank dis- 
may, for, alas, it was but too true, they 
had but a few faggots left. ‘“ Hear me 
now ; open the dvor and come with me. 
I will not harm you. All the arts of 
man cannot save your husband’s galley 
from destruction, and you will be a 
widow befure morning ; but come with 
me, and you shall be the bravest bride 
in Ireland before tomorrow night.— 
You scorn me, do you? Be it so; but 
hear this. If you refuse to come now, 
you shall stay, madam; you and your 
compunion shall stay,” and he dashed 
to the outer bolts with a violence that 
made the door shake. “ You shall stay 
where you are till you die of hunger !” 

“ Wretch, begone !” cried the lady, 
“I am strong in my trust in God, and 
I defy you.” 

“Queen of Heaven, it is a fearful 
threat,” cried Judith, as they heard 
him descending the stair, “it would 
be a fearful thing to perish here, and 
not a living soul within miles of us— 
bat, do not be cast down, my lady, we 
have some firewood still, and if we 
can but bring them safe to land I do 
not care though I should have to eat 
my shoes for hunger!” With sad 
hearts they now set themselves to eco- 
nomise their remaining fuel, but had 
the mortification to see faggot after 
faggot converted into ashes, and still 
no sign of the expected galley, while 
the night grew wilder, and the light 
on Bagganbun burned momentarily 
brighter through the storm. At last 
the wind swept away brands, ashes, 
and all, and they were left in darkness. 


Rosabel of Ross— Concluded. 
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“ Let us sing,” said Lady Anna, “they 
say that music. is heard farther than 
other sounds; and it is all the warning 
we can give them now,” and she raised 
her voice, and chanted one of the 
songs of her maiden days, a song that 
young Gilbert often listened to and 
suid he loved to hear. It was the 
consummation of their distress. The 
were engaged ut their wretched task 
when Richard returned, and calmly 
repeated his proposals. An ‘avaunt!’ 
uttered in loathing and in anguish, 
drove him off, but not till he had 
proclaimed that the galley was fast 
going to pieces.uponthe Bricans, For 
a while they flattered themselves that 
it was but the invention of his malig- 
nity, but alas, when morning dawned, 
there was the wreck, her broken tim- 
bers standing black and ragged among 
the breakers, at a full arrow-flight 
from shore. Upon the beach was no 
trace of a living being, but a voice 
was heard breaking the solitude close 
to the foot of the tower, “ Ababoo, ye 
churls, come down and look at your 
brave work bere on the beach !” 

“Oh! Donnell,” cried poor Judith, 
almost precipitating herself over the 
battlement, “we are here shut up to 
starve for hunger, because we would 
not let them put out the beacon ; come 
up and let us out!” 

“ Dar Kiaran, 1 should know that 
voice! Why, Judith, mo vourneen 
deelish /’—and in another minute the 
captives were free. 

“TI am happier than if I had all 
Ireland in my arms,” cried Donnell, 
clasping his recovered treasure ; but 
ochon-a-righ ! ochon-a-righ! the tierna 
is no more!” 

“And the knight,” gasped Lady 
Anna. 

“They sunk together, Bantierna : 
Sir Ghibbart was swept overboard 
first, and the Tierna Oge, that had ven- 
tured over the ridge of the world to 
make amends to him and you, plunged 
after, crying that he would bring him 
to ask your pardon at your feet, or 
that they should suffer for the wrongs 
that both had done you, together! 
Mo vrone ! I never saw him more, and 
when I leaped in like a true clansman 
after him, it was as if I had been 
under fifty waterfalls, and I remember 
nothing till I was flung out the cast of 
a dart upon the beach below the rocks : 
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1 am the only living soul saved out of 
twenty men !” 

It was as Donnell said: all save 
himself had perished. The bodies of 
the three brothers were found, but 
that of young Fitzpatrick had been 
washed into some crevice of the rocks, 
out of which the waves never returned 
it. It were needless to accompany the 
mourning party to Ross, or to indulge 
in the melancholy triumph of Richard's 
retribution. He had calculated to a 
certainty on all having perished, and 
was feasting with his friends in the 
great hall of Rosabel’s court, when the 
survivors caught him from his guilty 
revelry, and hurried him to a dun- 
geon, out of which he never went till 
the hurdle carried him to the gallows. 

Notwithstanding Donnell’s conti- 
nental amours, Judith did not reject 
the offer of the gallant interpreter’s 
hand, and Lady Anna, on whom the 
enormous wealth of her mother-in-law 
had devolved, enriched them with such 
a portion as few brides have ever 
brought to a mere Irishman. Donnell, 
afraid to show his face in Ossory, after 
the misfortunes which had _ befullen, 
did not long resist Judith’s persuasions 
to become a civil inhabitant of the 
Pale, and some of his descendants, in- 
heriting the ancestral gift of the 
Tongues, are to be found in Ross to 
this day. 
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As for Lady Anna, her ‘life was 
marked for the retirement of the clois- 
ter. The human affections which hud 
been stirred into a momentary energy 
by the excitement of that dreadful 
night on Hook tower, gave way after 
a time to loftier hopes and sympathies. 
She spent a long life, honored for her 
virtue, and beloved for her unwearying 
charity ; and dying, ueathed im- 
mense riches to Father Edmund, with 
which he aided in founding a great 
hospital and monastery at Graigna- 
managh, 

The walls of Ross were finished, and 
the town for a time justified the 
praises of Michael of Kildare ; but the 
curse which had been pronounced on 
the citizens, and which had not been 
removed till Edmund’s return, clung 
to the place, and ere long reduced it 
to insignificance ; but though the walls 
are fallen, the memory of the liberal 
Lady Rosabel still lives in song and 
story. 


“So ends Rosabel of Ross, my 
prince,” suid Turlogh to Henry, who 
was preparing to ask a number of per- 
plexing questions; “but as we have 
already trenched on the hours of repose, 
I think it better for us to go to sleep 
than to play the critic.” 





